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P R E F A C E 


The history of [udian philosophy is a record of many 
different forms and types of philosophical thought. There 
is hardly any system in the history of Western philosophy 
which has not its parallel in one or other of the systems of 
Indian philosophy. But of the Indian systems, the Vedanta 
has received the greatest attention and it has sometimes 
passed as the only Indian system worth the name. This is 
hut natural. The Vedanta with its sublime idealism has 
an irresistible appeal to tlje moral and religious nature of 
man. It has been, and will (wer remain, a stronghold of 
spiritualism in life and philosophy. It is like one of “ the 
great living wells, which keep the freshness of the eternal, 
and at which man must rest, get his breath, refresh 
himself.” “ The paragon of all monistic systems,” says 
William James, “ is the Vedanta philosophy of Hindostan.” 
Although we have not such a sublime monism in the Nyaya, 
yet its contribution to philosophy is not really inferior in any 
way. In fact, the other systems — the Vedslnta not except- 
ed — have been greatly influenced by its logical and dialectical 
technicalities. In their later developments all the systems 
consider the Naiyayika as the most powerful opponent and 
try to satisfy his objections. The understanding of their 
arguments and theories presupposes, therefore, the know- 
ledge of the Nyaya. 

As a system of realism, the Nyaya deserves special 
study to shoAv that Idealism was not the only philosophical 
creed of ancient India. Then, as a system which contains 
a thorough refutation of the other schools, it should be 
studied before one accepts the validity of other views, if only 
to ascertain how far those views can satisfy the acid test of 
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the Nyaya criticisms and deserve to be accepted. But above 
all, as a thorougli-going realistic view of the universe, it 
supplies an important Eastern parallel to the triumphant 
modern Realism of the West, and contains the anticipations 
as well as possible alternatives of many contemporary real- 
istic theories. The importance of the Nyaya is, therefore, 
as great for the correct understanding of ancient Indian 
philosophy, as for the evaluation of modern Western 
philosophy. 

The theory of knowledge is the most important part — in 
fact, the very foundation of the Nyaya system. This book 
is an attempt to give a complete account of the Nyaya 
theory of knowledge. It is a study of the Nyaya theory of 
knowledge in comparison with the rival theories of other 
systems, Indian and Western, and a critical estimation of 
its worth. Though tlieories of knowledge of the Vedanta 
and other schools have been partially studied in this way 
by some, there has as yet been no such systematic critical 
and comparative treatment of the Nyaya epistemology. 
The importance of such a study of Indian realistic theories 
of knowledge can scarcely be overrated in this modern age 
of Realism. 

The scope of the book is limited to the history of the 
Nyaya philosophy beginning with the Nyaya-Sfdra of 
Grautama and ending with the syncretic works of Annam 
Bhatta, Vi^vanatha and others. It does not, however, con- 
cem itself directly with the historical development of the 
Nyaya. There are ample evidences to show that Nyaya as an 
art of reasoning is much older than the Nyaya-Sutra. We 
find references to such an art under the names of nyaya and 
vakoodkyajm some of the early Upanisads like the Ghandoyya 
(vii. 1.2) and the Subdla (ii). It is counted among the 
updhgas or subsidiary parts of the Veda {vide Caranavyuka, 
ii ; Nyaya-Sritra-Vrtti, 1.1.1). It is mentioned under 
the names of dmlkukl and tarkaidstra in some of the 
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oldest chapters of the Mahdbhdrata {vide sabhii, anu^Cisana 
and 4dnti parvas). We need not multiply such references. 
Those here given show that the Nyaya as an art or science of 
reasoning existed in India long before the time of Gautama, 
the author of the Nydya-Sutra. As a matter of fact, 
it has been admitted by Vatsyayana, Uddyotakara, Jayanta 
Bhatta and others that Gautama was not so much the 
founder of the ^^'yaya as its chief exponent who first gave 
an elaborate and systematic account of an already existing 
branch of knowledge, called nijdya, in the form of sfdras or 
aphorisms. It is in these siitras that the Nyaya Avas deve- 
loped into a realistic philosophy on a logical basis. AVhat 
was so long mere logic or an art of debate became a theory 
of the knowledge of leality. It is for this reason that the 
present work is based on the Nydya-Sfitra and its main 
commentaries. 

So far as the account of the ancient Nyaya is concerned, 
my sources of information are mainly the Nydya-Sdira, 
Nydya-Bhasya , Nyaya rdi t tiha , N ydyavdri i ihatd Ipai yci fihu, 
Tatparyapari^uddhi, Nydyamanjan and Nydyasnlravrlti. 
In my account of the modern and syncretist schools of the 
Nyaya, I have mainly made useof Gahge^a’s Tatlvacinldmani 
with the commentary of Mathuranatha, Jagadisa’s Tarhdwr- 
ta, Annaiii Bhatta’s Tarkasamyruha and Dlpikd, Varadaraja’s 
Tdrkikaraksd, Kesava Misra’s Tarkahhdsd and Vi^vanatha’s 
Kdrihdvalt with Siddhantamuklavall and Dinakari. I have 
also consulted several English expositions of Indian philoso- 
phy, like Dr. Jhii'n Nyaya Philosophy of Gautama, Sir B. N. 
Seal’s Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, Sir S. 
Kadbakrishnan’s Indian Philosophy, Dr. D. M. Datta’s 
Six Ways of Knowing, Professor Keilh’.s Indian Logic and 
Atomism, Dr. S. N. Dasgupta’s History of Indian Philosophy, 
and MM. Ku|)pusw'aroi Sastri’s Primer of Indian Logic. 
My indebtedness to these and other works has been indicated 
by footnotes in the proper places, 
iii— (1117B) 
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The method of exposition adopted in the book i.s com- 
parative and critical. I have always tried to explain and 
develop the ideas and theories of Indian philosophy in terms 
of the corresponding ideas and concepts of Western philo- 
sophy. The great danger of this is the tendency to read, 
consciously or unconsciously, Western ideas into Indian 
philosoptxy. I have taken all possible care to guard 
against the imposition of foreign ideas on the genuine 
thoughts and concepts of Indian philosopliy. As a general 
rule, the different parts of the Nyaya theory of know- 
ledge have been first explained and compared with those 
of the other systems of Indian philosophy. For the 
sake of completeness, the Indian theories have sometimes 
been elaborated in such details as to give one the im- 
pression of prolixity. I have then undertaken a discussion 
of the Indian views from tlie standpoint of Western philo- 
sopliy. No attempt has been made to affiliate the Indian 
views w'ith parallel views in Western philosophy. Such an 
attempt cannot surely do justice to the originality iind 
individuality of Indian thought. While bringing out the 
points of agreement between Indian and Western philosophy, 
their difference and distinction have not been ignored and 
passed over. I have not been able to support or justify the 
Indian theories on all points. It has been found necessary 
tb modify them in some places and supplement them in the 
light of Western philosophy. At the same time, I have 
duly emphasised the special contributions of Indian philoso- 
phy towards the solution of the problems of knowledge dis- 
cussed in Western philosophy. 

In conclusion, I take this opportunity to express my 
gratitude first to the late lamcjitcd Professor Henry 
Stephen, of revered memory, who by his life and teaching 
made the study of Western philosophy popular among 
Indian students and infu.sed into my jouthful mind the 
spirit of an intensive philosophical study. I have also to 
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acknowledge my indebtedness to Sir B. N. Seal, who was a 
versatile genius and an eminent authority in Indian and 
Western philosophy, and from whom I received great inspira- 
tion and valuable guidance in the early days of my re- 
searches in Indian philosophy. 1 have to express further 
my deep sense of gratitude to Professor K. C. Bhattacharyya, 
a profound thinker and astute metaphysician, who for some 
time held the George V Chair of Philosophy in the Calcutta 
University. It was my proud privilege to sit at his feet, and 
discuss ajid clear up some of the abstruse problems of logic 
and philosophy treated in this book. I have to acknow- 
ledge with thanks the great help I have received from 
MM. Pandit Sltaram i^astri, of the Calcutta University, 
while studying some original works of the Nyaya 
philosophy. 

I have to express further my most grateful tlianks to 
the great savant, Sir S. Radhakrishnan, George V Professor 
of Philosophy, Calcutta University, and Spalding Professor 
of Eastern Religions and PIthics, Oxford University, for the 
constant encouragement, help and guidance I have received 
from him in completing this work. My thanks are also 
due to my este('med friend and talented writer. Dr. D. M. 
Datta of the Patna College, for reading considerable parts 
of the manuscript and for making valuable suggestions. I 
am obliged to tlic autliorities of the Calcutta University, 
especially to Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjce, its ex- Vice- 
Chancellor, and Mr. Jogeschandra Chakravorti, its Registrar, 
for kindly undertaking the publication of the book at the 
University Press. I must thank also Mr. Dinabandhu 
Ganguli, Superintendent, Mr. Bhupendralal Banerjec, 
Printer, and Mr. .Jatindraraohan Roy, Reader of the 
Press, for their help and co-operation in the printing of 
this work. 
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CIIAPTEE I 


INTBODUCTION 

The Nyaya philosopliy Is primarily conceniod with the 
t'oiiditioiis of valid tiiought and the means of aecpuring a 
true knowledge of objects. Nyaya as a science lays down 
the rules and methods that are essentially necesMiry for a 
clear and precise understanding of all the materials of our 
knowledge as these are derived from observation and 
authority. With this end in view, the science of Nyaya 
deals with all the processes and methods that are involved, 
either directly or indirectly, in the right and consistent 
knowledge of reality. That this is so appears clearly from 
the common use of tlu' word dmilhsikl as a synonym for 
the Nydyaiidsira. ^riie name dnink.fild means the science 
of the processes and methods of a reasoned and systemalic 
knowledge of objects, supervening on a vague understand- 
ing of them on the basis of mere perception and uncriti- 
ci.sed tt!8timoriy. In other words, it is the science of an 
analytic and reflective knowledge of objects in continuation 
of and as an advance on the unreflective g(’neral kjiovvledge 
in which we are more receptive than critical. It is the 
mediated knowledge of the contents of faith, feeling and 
intuition. Accordingly, Nyaya (literally meaning methodi- 
cal study) may be described as the science of the methods 
and conditions of valid thought and true knowledge of ob- 
jects. In a narrow sense, however, nyaya is taken to mean 
the syllogistic type of inference, consisting of five proposi- 
tions called its members or factors. ’ 

It should, however, be remarked here that the epis- 
temological problem as to the methods and conditions of 
valid knowledge is not the sole or the ultimate end of the 

* PrnU;fiadipa0taka8aDiud8yal\.iih nyayatviiin, Dtdhiti on TC., II, Chapter on 
Nj’iiya an«l Avayava. 
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jS'yaya philosophy. Its ultimate end, like that of the other 
systems of Indian philosophy, is liberation, which is the 
Hui'Hiiuim boitmn of our life. This highest good is con- 
ceived by the Nyaya as a stale of pure existence which is 
free equally from pleasure and pain. For the attainment 
of the highest end of our life, a true knowledge of objects 
is thb^ sure and indispensable means. Hence it is tliat the 
problem of knowledge finds an important place in the Ny.iya 
philosophy. 

But an enquiry into the conditions of valid thought and 
the methods of valid knowledge presupposes an account of 
the nature and forms of cognition or knowledge in general. 
It requires us also to consider the nature and method of 
valid knowdedgo in general and the nature and test of truth 
or validity in particular. Hence the pielirninary (juestions 
that arise in the Nyaya theory of knowledge are : What 
is cognition or knowledge as such? What are its different 
lorms ? What is valid knowledge ? What is meant by a 
method of valid knowledge in general ? What do we mean 
by truth or validity ? What is the test of truth, the 
measure of tria; knowledge, th(^ standard of validity ? 
What are the constituents or factors of valid knowledge? 

It is a matter of historical int('rest to note here that, 
among otlujr things, the problems of knowledge in 
general and those of the methods of valid knowledge in 
particular nere brought home to the Naivayikas by the 
Buddhists and other sceptical thinkers of ancient India in 
the course of their scathing criticism of the realistic philo- 
so[ihy of (iaitfama. ' They set at naught almost the whole 

• 'I'hi.s is cle.ir from till) ojKiiiiiijJ vtrso of UiUyoiiiltuni’s Nyanuriirltilifi, in wliirli 
it id rneniionecl^ ilie object of the Varltika is to remove tlie midi oiu eplious 

of the critics of G Milt Mina’s tcacliin” even though it vs ms well exphiined ihc «rtMt. 
comiiiciitfittii’ VsilsyaynuM. In explaioinj,^ this verso VTicaspati mentions the mime of 
DignajiM, ihe ^reat .UuddBist l<^{;iciMn, ms one of the hard critics of GMiitama’s philo- 
sophy. In the ^yayavarihUaiatpurifatiUii he has ^'iven a char account of soine of the 
(lillicultica raised by the Ihiddhists in connection with the question of pramana. 
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ol' tk,’ Nyaya pliilosopliy as an edifice built on sand. The 
Nyaya leaches that the highest good is attainable only 
through the highest Knowledge. Hut the theory ol know- 
ledge in it is a vicious circle. It takes upon itself tlie 
futile task of Kant’s first (!riti(]ue where he cxauiines reason 
in order to prove tlie validity of thought and reason. “If 
it is the l)U'iness of Kant in his CritUiiie of Pure Reason 
to show how mathematics is possible, who.se business is it 
to show how the Criliquc of F'lirc Reason itself is 
possible ? ” ' With regard to the Nyaya theory of knowledge 
a similar question is asked In the liauddha critics. It is 
pointed out by them that a criticism of knowledges must be 
made by the instrument under critici.sni and (hereby pre- 
supposes the very thing in question. 'I'hus the validity of 
knowledge is made to rest on the validity of tlui methods of 
knowledge. I'o maintain that our knowledge is true we 
must prove that it is really so, that it is derived from a 
valid metliod of knowledge which always gives us true 
knowledge and never leads to a false result. Hut, then, 
how arc we to know the validity of that method of know- 
ledge ? From the nature of the cane, the task is an im- 
possible intellectual feat. 

With regard to the knowledge of validity there are two 
possible alternatives. The validity of knowledge may be 
cognised by itself, i.e. be self-cognised. (Jr, the validity 
of one knowledge may be cognised by some other knowledge. 
The first alternative that knowledge cognises its own valid- 
ity is inadmissible. Knowledge, according to the Nyaya, 
cogni.ses objects that arc distinct from and outside of it.self. 
It cannot turn back on itself and cognise its own existence, 
far less its own validity. Hence no knowledge can be the 
test of its own truth. The second alternative, that the valid- 
ity of any knowledge is tested by some ottier knowledge, is 


^ The Netc lieulism, p. Gl. 
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not leas objectionable. The second knowledge can at best 
cognise the first as an object to itself, i.6. as a particular 
existent. It cannot go beyond its object, namely, the first 
knowledge, and see if it truly corresponds with its own 
object. An act of knowledge having another for its object 
cognises the mere existence of the other as a cognitive tact. 
It cannot know the further fact of its truth or ^falsity. 
Moreover, of the two cases of knowledge, the second, 
which knows the first, is as helpless as the first in the 
matter of its own validity. It cannot, ex hypothesi, be the 
evidence of its own validity. Hence so long as the validity 
of the second knowledge is not proved, it cannot be taken 
to validate any other knowledge. It cannot bo said that 
the second has self-evident validity, so that we do not want 
any proof of it. This means tljat one knowledge, of which 
the v.ilidity is self-evident, is the evidence for the validity of 
another. But if the truth of one knowledge can be self- 
evident, why not that of another ? Hence if the second 
knowledge has self-evident validity, there is nothing to 
prevent the first from having the .same sort of self-evidence. 
As a matter of fact, however, all knowledge has validity 
only in so far as it is tested and proved by independent 
grounds. Truth cannot, therefore, be self-evident in any 
knowledge. If, by such arguments, the validity of know- 
ledge itself is made incomprehensible, there can be no possi- 
bility of assuring ourselves of the validity of the methods of 
knowledge, such as perception, inference and the rest. The 
value and accuracy of a method of knowledge are to be 
known from the validity of the knowledge derived from it. 
It follows from this that if tlie validity of knowledge is un- 
know^able, that of its method is far more unknowable. * 
Hence we are mvolved in a vicious circle ; the validity of 
knowledge depends on the validity of the method of acquir- 


C/. NVT., pp. 4-5. 
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ing such knowledge, wliile the validity of the methods is to 
be tested by the knowledge derived from them. As Hob- 
house puts the matter : “ Our methods create and test our 
knowledge, while it is only attained knowledge that can test 
them.” ^ It is the contention of the Bauddha critics that 
the Nyaya theory of knowledge is involved in such circular 
reasoning in the attempt to prove the validity of knowledge. 
This contention, if admitted, renders the Nyaya philosophy 
uttterly worthless. It becomes a hopeless attempt to realise 
the highest good by means of the highest knowledge which 
is impossible. 

It was with the object of meeting the difficulties raised 
by its critics that the old Nyaya entered on a critical study 
of the problem of knowledge in its relation to reality. After 
Vutsyfiyana’s first elaborate exposition of (lautania’s Nydya- 
Sutra, his worthy successors had to defend the Nyaya 
against renewed attacks. They discussed both the logical 
and metaphysical problems more fully and also many other 
questions of general philosophical interest, 'flie result is a 
fully developed and complete system of pliilosophy. “ 

The modern school of the Nyaya, beginning with 
(laugesa, attempts to give greater precision to the thoughts 
of the old school. It lays almost exclusive emphasis on its 
theory of knowledge. The forms and concepts invented by 
it give the Nyaya the appearance of a symbolic logic. The 
old theory of knowledge is a criticism of thought as related 
to the real world of things. It is more empirical and prac- 
tical, and it tries to discover the relations between reals. 
The modern theory becomes more formal or conceptual. 
It tries to find out the relations of meanings and concepts. 
It develops into a formal logic of relations between concepl.s 
and their determinants. The old Nyaya gives us what may 

1 Hobbouse, Theory of Knowledge, p. 487. 

2 An account of the controversy between tlie Naiyayikas and the Bauddha logiciuqa 
is given in Dr. S. C. Vidyabhuaanii’s History of Indian Logic, Bk. IT, Ch. 11. 
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be cfiJIed pJiilosopbical logic, while the modern Nyaya is 
formal logic and dialectic. 

The Syucretist school develops the ^^yaya further by 
incorporating the Vaisesika theory within it. The cate- 
gories of the Vaisesika become a part of the objects of know- 
ledge (praiiicya) in the Nyaya. But this synthesis of the 
iSJyaya ajid the Vaisesika does not ignore their differences 
with regard to the theory of knowledge. One is as severe 
a!4 the other in its criticism of the opposed logical theories. 

The Nyaya theory of knowledge is the cumulative body 
of the logical studies and their results in the different schools 
of the Nyaya. It may be said to have three aspects : the 
psychological, the logical and the philosophical, ^’he first 
is conccrnd with the descriptive analysis of the facts of 
knowledge. The second is interested especiall}' in tlu; 
criticism of the forms and methods of knowledge. The 
third is an attempt to determine the final validity of know- 
ledge as an understanding of reality. These aspects of the 
Nyaya epistemology, however, are not to be found in 
abstract separation from each other. In the next chapter 
we shall have to discuss the mainly psychological questions 
as to the nature and forms of knowledge. 



BOOK I 

^I’HE MKI’liO!) OF VALID KNOWIjKIKII: 
(PI {AM an A) 




CHAPTER 11 


'I’HIU NATURE AND FORMS OF KNOWLEDOE 

1. Definilidti of Knowledye (budilhi) 

If we take knowledge in its widest sense to mean any 
way of cognising objects, then valid knowledge will be a 
special form of cognition (huddhi). All cognitions are not 
valid knowledge. Hence in order to understand the nature 
of the method of valid knowledge {inamdna), we have to 
consider first the nature and different forms of cognition or 
knowledge (jiidna) as such. 

In the Nyaya-Vaisesika philosophy cognition (Jmddhi) 
is taken to mean the same thing as apprehension {upa- 
labdhi), knowledge (jndna) and cognisance (pratyaya).^ 
Hence we say that knowledge means awareness or apprehen- 
sion of objects. It includes all cognitions that have a more 
or less determinate olijective reference. The object of appre- 
hension may be a thing or a quality, an act or an emotion, 
the existent as well as the non-existent. P>ut in every case 
in which there is knowledge there must be something that 
stands out as the object of knowlculge. Knowledge consists 
simply in the manifestation {praMsa) of objects. ^ All things 
are made manifest or revealed to us when they become ob- 
jects of knowledge. Further, knowledge is said to be the 
property of illumination or manifestation that belongs to the 

* BaddhirupalabflliirjnaQamityanartliaatar.iin, 1.1.15. 

Buddhirupalabdhirjfi&oam pratyaya iti parjtay^t, NK., p. 171. 

* Arthaprakat^o bnddhih, TK., p. C. 

2— (1117B) 
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self. Without this luminous light of knowledge we lose the 
ground of all rational practice and intelligent activity. It is 
on the basis of knowledge of some kind that all living heings 
deal with other objects of the surrounding world. Hence 
knowledge (hiHldhi) is regarded as the ground of what may 
be called the behaviour or conduct of a living being. A 
living creature behaves differently in relation to different 
objects because it somehow knows them to be different- 
Then we are told more definitely that knowledge is that kind 
of awareness which is meant when, by introspection, one 
says ‘ I am knowing.’ ’ This means that knowledge is in- 
tellection as distinguished from affection and volition. 
Something different is meant by the phrase ‘ 1 am knowing,’ 
from what is meant by saying ‘ I am desiring or willing or 
doing something, or simply being pleased or displeased with 
it.’ Although knowledge is distinguishable, it is not sepa- 
rable, from feeling and volition. In knowledge the knower 
does not passively allow himself to be impressed by external 
objects and end by having mental copies of those objects. 
According to the Nyaya, the self is not a mere aggregate or 
series of conscious phenomena, which is only acted on and 
determined by sense-impressions, but has no power to react 
on and determine them. This materialistic and sensa- 
tionalist theory of the self is rejected by the Nyaya. On the 
other hand, it conceives the self as a conscious agent which 
receives impressions of sense, knows external objects through 
them and acts upon things according to its subjective 
purposes. Knowledge is a cognitive fact by which we have 
an apprehension or understanding of objects. But it is 
boujid up with certain affective elements, namely, the 
feelings of pleasure and displeasure, according as the known 
objects are pleasurable or painful. Through such feelings 
knowledge leads to certain conations, viz. desire, aversion 


1 TS. and TD., p. 32. 
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and volition in the form of an exertion (samiha) to obtain 
pleasurable objects and avoid painful ones. ^ 

Hence knowledge may be said to be a cognitive pheno- 
menon which is always connected with conation through the 
mediation of feeling. In any particular act of knowledge of 
an object, there is a feeling of being pleased or displeased 
with it and an active attitude of desire or aversion which 
may lead to certain overt movements towards or away from 
the object. The Nyaya, however, docs not go so far as to say 
that knowledge is at once a phase of cognition, feeling and 
conation. In cognising an object we may also cognise its 
pleasurable or painful character and also become conscious of 
certain tendencies in relation to it. But the actual feelings 
of pleasure and pain or the conative processes of desire, etc., 
take us beyond cognition. Knowledge is not a phase of 
feeling or the will, although it may be always connected 
with thorn. It has a distinctive and self-sufficient character 
of its own and should not be reduced to feeling or volition. 

With regard to the essential nature of knowledge we may 
ask : Is knowledge a substance or an attribute ? Is it a 
mode or an activity ? According to the Nyslya, knowledge 
is an attribute of the self. It is not a substance, since it 
cannot be the stuff or the constitutive cause of anything, nor 
is it the permanent substratum of certain rect»gmsed and 
variant properties. The Sariikhya and the Voga systems 
look upon cognition as a substantive mode or modification 
(rrtti) of the material principle called buddhi, as it reflects 
the light or consciousness of the self in it. This, the 
Naiyayika contends, is unintelligible. We cannot understand 
how the self’s consciousness, which is immaterial and intangi- 
ble, can be re*flected on any material substratum. We should 
not speak of any reflection, but rather say that knowledge or 
consciousness belongs naturally to hnddhi itself. But this 


* NU.. 1 M-2. 
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will commit us to the absurd hypothesis of two selves or 
subjects for any case of knowledge. In truth, however, there 
is but one conscious subject for all cognitions in one person. ‘ 

It is generally believed that knowledge is neither a mode 
nor a substance but a kind of activity or function (hriya). 
The Bauddha and the Mimarhsa systems agree in describing 
knowledge as an activity, a transitive process. ^ The Nyaya 
however emphatically repudiates the conception of knowledge 
as an activity. Jayanta in his Nydyamaiijari (p. 20) traces 
the act theory of knowledge to a grammatical prejudice, a 
confusion between knowledge as manifestation and the verb, 

‘ to know ’ as denoting an action. When we hear the ex- 
pressions ‘ I know,' ‘ I cognise,’ etc., we are apt to be misled 
into the belief that knowledge or cognition is an activity or 
process. But this only shows how in philosophy we may be 
deceived by the vague expressions of ordinary language. 

Knowledge, although it i.s not an activity of any kind, is 
still a transient phenomenon as appears from the three 
tenses of the verb ‘ to know.’ It is a dated event which is 
to bo regarded as a quality and so can be perceived like 
physical qualities. Just as physical qualities are perceived 
by their special sense organs, so knowledge is perceived by 
the internal sense called mams.^ But knowledge can not be 
the quality of any material substance, since, unlike that, 
it does not admit of external perception. Physical properties 
are perceived by the external senses, but knowledge is not so 
perceived. Being thus fundamentally different from all phy- 
sical qualities, knowledge is to be regarded as the property of 
an immaterial substance called soul. Still, knowledge is not 
an essential attribute of the soul. The soul .has acquired 
this property in its bodily setting, i.c. in relation to a body. 


' NB., NVT., NSV. and NM. <d NS., 1.1.15. See also NS.. 3.2.1 ff. 

* jrmDiikii.va lii sab'irmika, Smtratlitiika. p. 66. Cf »h<t S'yiiyabimliitikii, Cli. I 
NJf., p. lilf. ; TB., p. 18. 
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To the Advaita Vedanta, knowledge or consciousness is just 
the self, the very stuff of it. For the Nyaya, knowledge 
appears as the result of a relation between the soul and the 
body, which in themselves are not knowledge. But when it 
docs appear, it has to exist as an attribute inhering in the 
soul substance. 

Knowledge, as an attribute of the self, is always directed 
to objects. It always refers beyond itself, i.c. to objects out- 
side of and different from itself. Knowledge is never self-mani- 
fested. ^ The capacity of self-manifestation in knowledge is, 
according to the Nyaya, a mere liypothesis of the Saiiikhya- 
Vedanta and the Prabhakara Mimarhsa. Cognition cannot 
cognise itself. It can grasp, not itself, but an ‘ other.’ 
Knowledge is not indeed, like the will, a way of acting on 
other objects, only it refers or points to something else. We 
shall have to consider later the <picstion as to how know- 
ledge can be known. The direction tow'ards an object is 
what has becd called ‘ intentional inexistence ’ by Brentano 
and Meinong. They take it as a character common to all 
psychical phenomena. The Kyaya, however, limits it to 
cognition and denies to cognition the caj)acity of being 
directed to itself, i.e. being self-cognised. 

From what has been said it will appear that knowledge 
is ex)nceived by the Nyaya in a very wide sense. In Western 
philosophy thought or consciousness, as a cognitive fact, 
has sometimes been regarded as an essential attribute of the 
mind and a pervasive character of all mental phenomena.'* 
The Nyaya, however, does not pass over tJie distinction 
between thought {jhana), on the one hand, and feeling,, 
including pleasure and pain, desire and aversion, and will, 
on the other. Under knowledge it brings together all cogni- 
tive facts, like sensation, perception, inference, memory. 


' Vijfianamanat riuiSMiiivcthmsiin, >JVT., p. 1. 

2 Vide Anahjfiis of M tttd pp. M f. 

^ Cf. Descartes's tlistiuchon of res cxlensa and res entjilans. 
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doubt, dream, illusion and the like. In this sense the 
buddhi of the Nyaya corresponds to cognition which, 
placed by the side of feelijig and will, gives us the tripartite 
division of mental phenomena in the traditional school of 
Western psychology. It stands, as Alexander also has said, 
“ for all kinds of apprehension of objects, whether sensation, 
or thought, or memory, or imagination, or any other.” ^ 

So far the Nyaya view of knowledge seems to be just 
and comprehensive. But, then, a more fundamental problem 
is raised. It is the ontological problem of the status of 
knowledge as a fact of reality. Is knowledge a quality, or a 
relation, or an activity ? 

First, we have the act theory that knowledge is an acti- 
vity. It is not difficult to see what induced some philoso- 
phers to accept this view of knowledge. There can 
be no knowledge unless the mind responds to 
the influences of the surrounding world . At any 
moment of inattention or absent-mindedness we do not per- 
ceive sounds or know things other than those in which we 
are engrossed, although the sounds or things may be acting 
on our senses. If there is to be knowledge, the mind must 
react to the actions of other things on it. Knowledge is not 
a reflection of objects on the mind which receives them 
passively like a mirror or reflector. It is a process in w'hicb 
the mind actively reaches out to objects and illuminates 
them. Hence knowledge must be a kind of activity, rather 
it is a mental activity. 

The act theory of knowledge has been accepted by 
various schools of philosophy. In Indian philosophy, the 
Bauddha and the Mimamsa systems uphold it. For the 
former, to exist is to act and so to change. Knowledge as 
an existent fact consists in the act of showing and leading to 
an object. According to the Mimamsaka, the act of knoAving 


1 


Cf. Space, Time aud Deity Vol. II, p. S.3. 
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{jMnakriyd) refers to an object. For Kant also knowledge 
involves the synthetic activity of the understanding. Spencer * 
tells us that consciousness arises when the tendencies 
towards action counteract one another and are therefore 
thrown back on themselves so as to become conscious of 
their existence, and knowledge appears as an incident in the 
adaptation of the organism to theenviionrnent. For Bergson 
also consciousness is a ceaseless creative activity. The 
voluntarists identify knowing with willing when they bold 
that cognition is the will when it is thwarted by difficulties 
and so looks for (i.e. thinks) means to overcome them. 
With the pragmatists knowledge is a belief determined by 
the will. For neo-idealists like Ci-oce and (rentile knowing 
is the form of theoretical activity and in thinking we create 
the thought wo think about. Alexander,’* who is a realist, 
seems to treat knowletlge as a mental act when he says that 
* every experience may be analysed into two distinct ele- 
ments and their relation to one another, namely, the act of 
mind or awareness and the object of which it is aware, and 
that the one is an-ing and the other an-ed.’ The Behavi- 
ourists ' go to the other extreme and identify knowing with 
the activity of the body. They hold that consciousness is 
implicit behaviour, thinking is sub-vocal speaking, and 
knowledge is a particular kind of behaviour in animals, or 
such response to the siimulus as has the characteristics 
of appropriateness and accuracy. 

We may dismiss the behaviouristic contention that 
knowledge is a particular kind of bodily behaviour. That 
there is any behaviour, explict or implicit, can be known 
only if there is a knowing subject. Behaviour cannot ex- 
plain knowledge, but presupposes knowledge in order to be 

* Principles of Psychology ^ VoJ. I, Pt. IV. 

2 Cf. 0. E. M. Jotid, Introflndion to Modern Philosophy^ Ch. 3. 

3 Space, Thne and Deity, Vol. J, pp. 11-12; Vol. If, p. 8(5. 

^ Cf, Watson, Uehavionr ; Russell, Analyds of Mind, pp. 255 fT. 
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understood. Further, from all we know about the conduct 
of living beings it appears that behaviour arises out of 
conduct and is not identical with it. Behaviour may be 
the objective side of knowledge. It has also a subjective 
side wbicli is reflected in ])ebavioiir or overt action. Tliis is 
recognised by Russell in his Outline of Philosophy , in which 
he supplements the objective view of knowledge as a way of 
reacting to the environment, by tlic subjective view of it 
as an awareness. The Naiyayika rejects altogether the act 
theory of knowledge as a grammatical prejudice, and ex- 
cludes knowledge from the category of karma or action. 
Even if we suppose that knowledge is an activity, the 
question will arise : Wh it is the nature of this activity ? 
It cannot be any kind of physical activity, force or motion. 
Nor can it be a psychical activity. The existence of any 
activity in the mind or consciousness is a highly question- 
able fact. According to James, ' the will is a relation 
between the mind and its ideas, and in willing there is no 
innervation or putting forth of energy by the mind into the 
body. Titchencr and some modern psychologists also 
endorse this view and exclude the will from among the 
elementary mental processes. The BhagaDadgltd antici- 
pates these modern psychologists when it says that ‘ all 
actions take place in the material world and it is only 
egoism that deludes the self into the belief that he is an 
agent.’ In so far as this is true, we cannot speak of know- 
ledge as an activity except by way of metaphor. In know- 
ledge itself as an awareness we find an object that is cognised 
and a subject or self that cognises it, but not any activation 
or energisation. An act is as much an object of knowledge 
as any physical thing, quality, or action. It is manifested 
by knowledge, and is not identical with it. On the other 

* The Principles of Psychology, Vol. II, Cli. XX V r. 

* A Text- Book of Psychology, Sec. 10, 

3 A(]., 111,81. 37. 
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hand, knowledge appears as a standing and an accomplished 
fact which manifests everything that comes before it. It 
is more like a static illumination than a sweeping flow of 
conscious stuff. Hence knowledge is different from action. 
Among modern writers Moore and Broad refute the act 
theory of knowledge so strongly advocated by Dawes 
Hicks.’ 

The second theory with regard to the nature of know- 
ledge is that it is a relation between certain entities. 
According to Meinoug, the Austrian realist, and the 
Critical realists, knowledge is a relation between three 
terms, viz. a mind, an ol)ject, and a content. When 
I know tlio table, my mind comes into relation 
with a physical object through tl»e content of lableness. 
In The Problems of Philosophy Russell seems to fiecept 
the view that knowledge is a three-term relation. 
Some other realists hold that knowledge is a relation between 
two terms, nam'ily, a mind and any object. Moore reduces 
cognition to tlic holding of a relation between a sense datum 
and a character. Broad also agrees with Moore in this 
respect and denies the existence of any mental acl. “ Russell 
in his work Our Knowledge of the External World reduces 
the knowledge-relation to a two-term process, i.c. a relation 
between the mind and the external world. The Neo-Realists 
go further and reduce knowledge to a relation between one 
kind of terms. According to them, “knowledge is not a rela- 
tion between a knowing subject and an object known. It is 
merely a special sort of relation between objects.” ■’ In the 
words of the new realists, “Things when consciousness is 
had of them become themselves contents of consciousne.ss ; 
and the same things thus figure both in the so-called external 


^ Cf Ij. a. Reiti, Knowledge and Truth, i)p 186 f. 
2 f-f. I». A. Reid, op. CfY. 

^ Essays in Critical Realism , p. 89. 

a--(iii7B) 
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world and in the manifold which introspection reveals.” ‘ 
Russell advocates this theory in The Analysis of Mind. 
Janies in his Essays in Radical Empiricism lednceB knowledge 
directly to a relation between one type of entities. Accordin^j 
to him, knowing can be easily explained as a particular sort 
of relation into which portions of ' pure exiierience ’ may 
enter. The relation itself is a part of ‘pure experience,’ 
one of its terms becomes the subject or bearer of the 
kriovvledge, the knower, and the other becomes the object 
known. 

The relation theory of knowledge does not stand the test 
of sound criticism. Although the relation between the 
subject and the object takes the form of knowledge, 
knowledge itself is not a relation. All that we seem to be 
justified in saying is that knowledge appears when the 
subject becomes related to the object, but it is a new pheno- 
menon other than the subject-object relation. According to 
the Naiytiyikas, knowledge may be said to arise ultimately 
out of the relation between the soul and the body. Still, it 
is not merely a relation between the two, but a new property 
accruing to the soul therefrom. Whether knoAvlcdge can 
be treated as a quality or not, we shall consider next. The 
point we are to stress here is that a relation as such is not 
a cognition but a cognitura, i.e. an object of cognition. 
Of course, when a thing is known, it enters into what we 
call the knowledge-relation. But this assumes the subject’s 
awareness of the thing as the basis of the relation. So the 
relation cannot constitute knowledge. As Reid has said, 

‘ knowledge is not itself a relation but the apprehension of 
relations ’ - Supposing that knowledge is a relation, we 
ask : flow do we know it ? It must be through some other 
knowledge which, therefore, transcends the relation and is 

^ The New liealism, p. 35. 

2 li. A. Heid, op, cit., p. 189. 
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not identical with it. In fact, the subject-object relation 
does not produce knowledge bat only serves to manifest it, 
just as the contact between the eye and a physical thing 
serves to manifest its colour but does not produce it. 

The third view with regard to knowledge is that it is a 
quality. According to Descartes and his followers, thought 
or cognition is the essential attribute of the mind or the soul 
substance, just as extension is the essential attribute of 
matter. The Sarnkhya and the Yoga systems look upon 
knowledge or cognition as a modification of buddhi or the 
intellect which is its substratum. The llamanuja school 
of the Vedanta takes knowledge as an essential quality of 
the self. The self is not, as the Advaitins say, itself 
knowledge but is qualified by knowledge. Knowledge is not 
the essence of the self, but an attribute owned by the self. 
The Naiyayikas and the Vaisesikas also advocate the quality 
theory of knowledge. l<’or thctn, knowledge is an attribute 
which inheres in the soul substance which, however, is 
separable from it. 

But the quality theory of knowledge also involves certain 
difficulties. It cannot account for the reference to objects 
that is inherent in knowledge. A quality is an intransitive 
property of a thing. It hangs on the thing and does not 
point to anything beyond. It is in activity that we find a 
transition from one to an ‘other.’ h’or one thing, to act 
means aggressively to reach another. But at the same time 
we must not overlook the distinction between the ‘ ideal 
reference ’ to object that we find in knowledge and any form 
of physical process or transeunt causality. Knowledge refers 
to its object and is in this sen.se a cognition of the object. It 
does not however move towards it. In it there is no transi- 
tion from point to point in space. In so far as this is 
the case, the Nyaya is right in opposing the attempt to 
identify knowledge with activity. But the view ol know- 
ledge as a quality misses the other fact of objective 
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reference that we find in knowledge. Knowledge seems 
to be what Eeid calls ' a self-transitive process.’ Its self- 
transcension is, as Hoernle points out, directly experienced 
by us. ^ So it seems to occupy a position intermediate 
between quality and activity. To describe its self-transccn- 
sion or objective reference and, at the same time, demarcate 
it from physical activity, we may say that knowledge is 
an ‘ ideal activity.’ But after all the characterisation of 
knowledge as an activity, be it physical or ideal, is only 
a symbolic description. While physical activity is real 
and intelligible, an ‘ ideal activity ’ can hardly be made 
intelligible to us. Knowledge is, therefore, neither a 
quality, nor an activity, nor a relation. 

Knowledge is the most fundamental fact of reality. It 
is the intrinsic character of all reality. Without pausing 
here to discuss the ontological problem as to the nature 
and constitution of reality, we may say that reality is a 
living intelligent system. The ultimate constituents of 
things are not material but living particles which not only 
exist and interact with one another, but somehow experience 
their existence and activity. These many living particles 
are the differentiations of one universal spiritual life. A 
pluralistic constitution of things is not inconsistent with 
the unity of their ultimate ground which is the Absolute 
Eeality. The real is, therefore, an objective system, of 
which existence and knowledge are two inseparable aspects. 
It is true that what we know' as the consciousness or 
knowledge of human beings is a specific phenomenon 
determined by certain conditions as the subject-object 
relation or the activity of the nervous system and the brain. 
But while these conditions explain the specific form and 
character Sf this or that knowledge, they cannot account 
for the original sentience or experience which is embedded 


L .\ Held, op cit., p. 188. 
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in reality and conditions those conditions themselves. 
Hence vve conclude that knowledge is present in all reality 
and is manifested in a specific form in man by the subject- 
object relation. It does not require to be attached as a 
quality to any other reality, say, matter or mind or soul. It 
is just the self-expression of reality. In the words of 
Bosanquet* we may say : “ Knowledge is an essential form 
of the self-revelation of the universe ; I'xpei’ieiKic as a whole 
is the essential form.” 

‘i. Classification oj Knoiricdiji' 

Taking knowledge in tlie most comprehensive sense as 
the cognition of objects, the Naiyayikas proceed to distinguish 
between its different forms, according to the difTerences in 
the nature and accuracy of cognitions. In view of these, 
knowledge is first divided into anubhava or presentation 
and smrli or memory. - In anuhhara there is a presenta- 
tional knowledge of objects and so it is hdt to be given to 
us. It is original in character and not the reproduction 
of a previous knowledge of objects. Smrli or memory, on 
the other liand, is not the presentation of objects, but a 
reproduction of previous experience. Hgre our knowledge 
appears to be due not so much to objects themselves as to 
our past cognitions of those objects. Each of these has 
been further divided into valid (yaihdrtlia) and non-valid 
(ayathdrlha) forms, according as it does or does not accord 
with the real nature of its object. 

Under anubhava or presentiitive knowledge we have 
the two kinds of valid and non-valid presentations. Of 
these, the former is called pramd and includes all casc.s 
of true presentational knowledge of objects. According 

’ J.cgic. Vo> IT, p. 922. 

2 Sa dvivjillia piiirtiraDubhavasca, TS. and TD., p 32. 
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to the Nyaya, tliere are four distinct kinds of prama or 
valid presentation, namely, perception (pralyaksa), inference 
{anuindna), comparison {upamdna), and testimony (.^ahda). 
In each of these there is a presentation of some object as 
it really is. Hence pramd, according to the Nyaya, is not 
any cognition nor any true cognition as such. It is a 
valid presentational knowledge of objects. * As a matter 
of usage, however, the word ‘ knowledge ’ may be used for 
prama, according to the context. 

There are some cases of knowledge which are presenta- 
tional in character luit not valid. These constitute the 
class of apramd or non-valid presentations {ayathdrthdnu- 
hhava), which includes all cognitions that are either false 
or not-true but not false. Hence under apramd the Nyaya 
includes doubt (samsaya) with its varieties of conjecture 
(uha) and indefinite cognition (anadhyavasUya) , as well as 
error {riparyyaya) and hypothetical reasoning (tarka). ^ It 
should here be noted that cognitions which do not agree 
with the real nature of their objects are not always false 
or erroneous (hhrama). There may be cognitions which 
fail to give us a correct presentation of objects and so are 
not true (pramd). But at the same time they may not 
make any claim to truth, nor lead to any definite assertion. 
8uch is the case with doubt, conjecture, indefinite cognition 
and tarka. These are not true indeed, but yet they are not 
false (viparyyaya) . It is in view of such facts that the 
Nyaya divides non-valid presentation (ayathdrlJidnuhhava) 
further into doubt (sam^aya), error (viparyyaya) and hypo- 
thetical argument (tarka). Hence it is not correct to speak 
of apramd or non-valid presentation, always as a case of 
hhrama or error. It becomes so when it definitely con- 
tradicts its •object (viparitan irnaya) . 

' Talt\anubhnva iirunui, Saplapadarthl, 140. 

2 Ajatlijutbamibbavastrivi ih 'b sr.msayavipnryyayalarkabliedai, TS. and TD. , 
p. 8‘2. Ubauadliyavasilyayoatu eva, Saptapadarthi, 30. 
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Memory is not prama or valid knowledge, since it does 
not refer to presented objects. It may be of two kinds, 
namely, true and false (yalharthainayathdrtham). True 
memory is in accord with the real nature of the objects 
remembered, whereas false memory does not tally with the 
real character of the remembered objects. In waking 
life we have both these kinds of memory. In dreams our 
cognitions are false memory-cognitions. Dream is a kind 
of memory that is not in agreement with the real nature 
of the cognised objects. All knowledge, however, including 
dream, refers to some real object ; only dream is a false 
memorial representatioii of the real. ^ 

We may represent the Nyiiya classification of knowledge 
by the following table : 

Knowledge {hvfhUii) 

I 

Presentation (amibhava) Menoory (mirli) 

I I 

I ”1 I 1 

Valid (prama) Non-valid (apramd) True False 

(ynlhurlha) (ayalhdrtha) 

I - ^ - - I 

Doubt Frror Hypothetical Argument 

(fsammya) (viparyyaya) (tarlia) 


Perception Inference Comparison Testimony 
(pratyahsa) (anumdna) (upamdna) (iabda) 


3, Memory and Dream 

Memory (smr/i) is knowledge of one’s t)wti past. It is 
a representative cognition of past e.'cperiences due solely to 
the impressions produced by them. ^ It is thus different from 
recognition {prahjahhijnd) which, according to the Ny/iya, 

' TB., p. 30. 

2 SariiskarannatrajaDyaiu jHacam srnitih, 'I’S , p. 132. 
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is a form of qualified perception and has reference to the 
direct presentation of some object, although it involves an 
clement of representation. ‘ In memory, however, there is 
only a revival of our past ex[)criences, in the form of ideas 
and images, in the same form and order in which they were 
actually experienced by us at a certain point of past time. 
The ground or condition of this revival is of course the 
latent impressions left by our past experiences and retained 
by the soul. '"* When the mind comes in contact with such 
psychic dispositions {hhdvuna) there is a remembrance of 
the corresponding original experiences. Memory being 
thus a cognition, by the same self, of what has been once 
cognised, is an evidence for the soul’s permanence. As to 
the general character of memory wo may, therefore, say 
that it is knowledge arising solely out of the impressions of 
previous experiences and pertaining to a permanent soul. 

While menutry has for its general conditions some 
original past presentation (pihcdniihliava) and its impres- 
sion (samskdra) , it has a number of specific causes that 
serve <‘ither to retain the impressions or revive them in 
consciousiu'ss, and thereby bring about the phenomenon of 
memory. Among these are (I) attenlion {prani(] liana) 
wliich fixes anything in the mind, (2) association (nibandha) 
which connects dillerent experiences and makes them 
suggestive of one another, (3) repetition {abhydsa) which 
secures persistence for the impressions, (4) sign (linga) tliat 
leads the mind to the thing signified, (5) characteristic 
mark {lakmm) that recalls the class to which an object 
belongs, (0) similarity (sddrhja) that associates the ideas 
of like things, (7) ownership (parigraha) which is suggestive 
of the owner or the thing owned, (8) dependence {iisragd^rita- 
sambandhet) of which one term suggests the other, (9) 

TD., p. aa. 

Anubhjivajanya amniheluthliavaDa, atmarnatravrltiti, TS., p. 85, 
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contiguity (dnanlanjya) wbicJi binds together successive 
pbenomenii, (10) separation (rnyof/a) that fre(|uently reminds 
one of wliat be is separated from, (11) identity of function 
(elalaryya) that recalls similar agents, (12) enmity (rirodha) 
that suggests the rivals in any sphere, (13) superiority 
(atUaya) that reminds us of what it is due to, (14) acquisi- 
tion (piTipli) (hat frequently recalls its source, (15) covering 
(cyacadlidna) that suggests what is covered, (Ih) the feelings 
of pleasure and pain (suklKidiihlthu), (17) desire and aversion 
(icchddrcm) , (18) fear {hJiuya), (19) need (arlliitra) 
that reminds one of their causes and objects, (20) action 
ihriyd) which is suggestive of the agent, (21) the feeling 
of affection (rdf/f/) that often reminds ns of its object, 
(22) merit {dhiinna) and (23) demerit {adhanna) that 
are suggestive of the belief in pre-existence and help 
or hinder the retention of experiences. These causes of 
memory cannot be simultaneously operative. Plence re- 
collections are not simultaneous but successive in their 
appearance in consciousness. ‘ 

Memory is of two kinds, namely, true (yathdrtha) and 
false (ayathdrlhd). It is true when it has its basis in some 
valid presentation (proindjanya) and is in agreement with 
the real nature of the remembered objects. On tlie other 
hand, memory is false when it arises out of such original 
cognitions as were erroneous {(ipratndjdtiyo) and so does not 
accord with the nature of the objects recalled in it. Thus 
the truth and falsehood of memory depend on those of the 
corresponding original presentative cognitions (pun dnti- 
hh(ica) that constitute the ground of all memory.' In 
waking life we have both these kinds of memory. 4’ho 
voluntary or involuntary recollection of past objects, when 
we are awake, becomes true or false according as it is <on- 

^ NS. and NP*., *2. 4*1 . 

« PQrvanuhhavasya ytillmrtliatvayaUmrtlialvttl.byaoi siniiraiiuuiupi aWiayuriipaiu 

bbavati, TM. 

4— (1117 B) 
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nected with right or wrong cognitions in the past and so, is 
or is not in accord with the real nature of the objects 
remembered. 

Dreams illustrate what is intrinsically false memory. 
According to the Nyaya, dream -cognitions are all raemory- 
cognirions and untrue in character.* Tliey are brought 
about by the remembrance of objects experienced in the 
past, by orgajnc disorders and also by the imperceptible 
influences of past desires and actions (adrsta).^ Hence 
dream-cognitions have sometimes a moral value in so far as 
they produce pleasurable or painful experiences in the self 
according to the merit or demerit accruing from the actions 
of waking life. Dream-knowledge, however, is intrinsically 
false. It is no doubt related to certain ol)jects of the real 
world. But these objects as cognised in dream are not pre- 
sent to sense. They are either past or remote. Still in 
dream, objects are actually represented as present. Hence 
there is in dream a false cognition of the real when it repre- 
sents the not-present as the present, the ‘that’ as the 
‘this.’^ It may so happen that dreams sometimes turn out 
to be true and tally with the subsequent experiences of wak- 
ing life. But such correspondence between dream-cognitions 
and waking experience is neither normal nor invariable. 
Hence dream can never be called pravidna, or the source 
of such presentative knowledge as has a real and an 
invariable correspondence with the object. 

The Nyaya account of dream ignores the fact that dream- 
cognitions are as good presentations as our ordinary percep- 
tions. Dream.s have not the regularity and orderliness of 
vvtking perceptions. But otherwise the two are indistin- 
guishable. The presentative character of dreams has been 
l ightly nofed by other systems. The Vaii^esika considers 

’ Svnpne tu sarvamevn jhanMm sn.arannmayafhirtham CQ, TB., p. 30. 

^ Svapnastii iinnlthfitapadarlJiiisiniiranaih adrstena dMaludose^a ca ianyafe, TM. 

Dosava^ena taditi sHiana idaniityudayat, TB., p. 30. 
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dream to be a kind of internal perception clue to tbe inner 
sense {muntts) as aided by impressions of past experiences. It 
is felt as if coming*' by way of the external senseis.' The 
Mimaiiisa does indeed take dreams as reproductions of past 
experiences. But it admits that tliey appear as presenta- 
tions and are indirectly connected with the real objects of 
past experiences. The vVdvaita Vedanta finds in dream a 
phenomenon of some philosophical siguilicance. In it there 
is the mental creation of a world under the influence of 
avidya as aided by the impressions of waking experiences. 
But the dream-world is ejuite analogous to the . world of 
sense and the sciences. That the world of our ordinary 
experience may be a dream is a hypothesis that is admitted 
even by Russell ^ to be logically possible, though not as 
simple and preferable as the common-sense belief in an ex- 
ternal world. In all this we have a jiast recognition of the 
presentative character of dream-knowledge, even though it 
is eventually condemned as false and erroneous. The Myaya 
view of dream is defective in so far as it reduces dream- 
cognition to false memory. Dream-cognitions arc more like 
perceptions than memory-cognitions. When we recollect a 
dream we feel ‘such and such objects were seen (not merely 
remembered) in dream last night.’ Dream is a kind of false 
perception. It may sometimes be excileil by a physical 
cause as when a bell ringing causes us to dream of going to 
school. But although sometimes started by a physical cause 
dreams do not follow such causes up to their end. Dreams 
are generally independent of the impressions produced by 
pliysical causes on our body. Even when excited by a physi- 
cal cause, the series of experiences through which a dream 
progresses cannot be traced to a corresponding series of physi- 
cal causes. Still, our dream experiences arc more like per- 

> PS.,lip. 91f. 

Pruhlema of Philofiojihy, [ty, a* d lUl, 
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ceptions than anything eJse. These have not indeed the 
force or zwang with which the data of sense come to us. 
But they seem to possess the vivacity and spontaneity of our 
ordinary sense perceptions. At least, they are directly given 
to us like our perceptions. Dreams are experiences which 
we have, and do not arrive at by any process of reasoning. 
Hence it is that they are called perceptions. But they are 
false perceptions because tliey are contradicted by our waking 
experiences. To the dreamer, however, they appear as true 
perceptions, because he cannot relate them to his waking 
experiences and see how they are contradicted by the latter.^ 
According to the Nyaya, memory {smrti) is not valid 
knowledge (pramd). We can speak of true and false 
memory. But even true memory, which gives us a true 
cognition of some past object, cannot be called pramd or 
valid knowledge. On this point Indian systems of philo- 
sophy arc divided in their opinion. Some of them consider 
memory to be as valid as perception and inference, and 
look upon it as the source of our knowledge of past facts. 
The Vai^esika accepts memory as valid knowledge distin- 
guished from all forms of wrong cognition.® So too the 
Jaina philosophy counts memory among the forms of valid 
mediate knowledge {parokm jndna) The Advaita Vedanta, 
we shall sec, is not definitely opposed to memory being 
regarded as valid knowledge. 

The other systems, especially the Nyaya and the 
Mimaiiisa, refuse to recognise memory as valid knowledge 
(pramd). The Mimaiiisa objection against memory, as we 
shall see more fully hereafter, is that it gives no new know'- 
ledge (aruidhigata), but is only a reproduction of some past 

* Cf. K. Sfr WotnlworM), Psychology , *M\i et'in., pp. 115'iri : “ Or you are fiiJIy 
asleep, and then the iiiiuges thit come are dreams an! seem entirely real, since contact 
with the objective situation hus been lost.” 

2 Cf. PS., p. 91 ; NK., pp. 25(5-57. 

3 Cf. TT8., i, 
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knowledge. The Nyaya, however, does not admit the 
Munamsa contention that any knowlege becomes invalid 
simply because it refers to a previously known object (grhlta- 
grdhitakrta) . According to it, what makes memory invalid 
{aprmnd) is the absence of the character of presentation 
{anuhhuti) in it. Memory may, in some cases, correspond 
to real objects. Still it is not valid knowledge, since it 
docs not correspond to given objects and does not arise 
out of the objects themselves (arthajanya). In memory 
we have not a cognition of given objects but a re-cognition 
of what were given, in the same form and order in which 
they once existed in the past and have now ceased to exist. 
That form and order are now past and therefore no longer 
real, so that between these and their memory-images we 
cannot speak of a correspondence to the given. Even when 
an object is first perceived and then immediately remem- 
bered, so that perception and immediate memory refer 
to one and the same object and are spoken of as 
equally true, we are to observe that the state of memory 
borrows its validity from the antecedent perception which 
produces and fashions it (ydcitamamlanapraya).' As a 
matter of fact, however, the object ceases to be given 
and to be the operative cause of knowledge in memory. 
The recollection of long past or remote objects is clearly 
independent of the co-operation of these objects {anapeksi- 
tartha). Memory, being thus based on no given datum 
{anarthajanya)^ fails to give valid presentational knowledge 
ipramd), and so, is not a source of knowledge {pramdna)} 
An examination of the view that memory is not valid 
knowledge is postponed at this stage. We shall come 
to it after we have got all that the Nyaya has to say about 
pramd and the prarndnas. 


> TK. and HS., pp. 43-40. 

> NM., pp. 20-23. 
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4. Doubt {samiaya) 

Doubt {samsaya) is the cognition of conflicting notions 
(vimarsa) with regard to the same object,^ It is the 
mental reference of- two or more contradictory properties 
to the same object. In it the mind oscillates between differ- 
ent alternate characterisations of some given object.* 
Doubt thus consists in an alternation between different 
conflicting notions with regard to tijc same object. The 
alternatives between wl)ich the mind passes in succession 
in the state of doubt are called kotis. These may be two 
or more in different instances of doubt. Sometimes they 
are contrary terms (e g. post and man) and sometimes 
contradictory terms (e.gf. post and not-post). Doubt arises 
when with regard to some perceived object there is the 
suggestion of such conflicting alternatives but no definite 
cognition of any differentia to decide between them. Hence 
doubt has been spoken of as incomplete or indecisive cog- 
nition iancivadharamtniaka) But doubt is not merely 
the absence (ah/jura of assured cognition (jiiscaya). It is 
not mere negation of knowledge. It is a positive state of 
cognition of mutually e.xclusivc characters in the same 
thing and at the same time. 

The state of doubt may be analysed into the following 
factors. There is first the presentation of some existent 
object. Next by virtue ot association the presented fact 
calls forth two or more apperceptive systems, each of which 
tries to appropriate it but is counteracted by the rest. In 
the absence of any definite cognition of such differentiating 
characters in the presentation as answer to any of the 
apperceptive groups, the mind oscillates between them 
and we have the ■phenomenon of doubt. Hence doubt 

1 NS., 1.1.23. 

* Ekasmiu dbarmipi vlrutldhanlijaviliarmavai4i8tya;fiiknam sathSayal;, TS., p. 82. 
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supposes tbe recollection of the differentiating characters 
of an object but no corresponding presentation of them 
(vUesasfnrtyapeksa) . The actual process of mental oscilla- 
tion in doubt is generally expressed in the form of an inter- 
rogation, e.g. ‘ Is the yonder erect figure a man or a 
post or a tree-trunk? ’ 

Doubt is of five kinds. First, it may arise from the per- 
ception of such properties as are common to many things, as 
when we perceive a tall object at a distance and are not sure 
if it be a man or a post or a tree-trunk, because tallness is 
common to them all. Secondly, it arises from the cognition 
of any peculiar and unique property, as when the cognition 
of sound makes us doubt if it is eternal or non-eternal, since 
it is not found in eternal objects like the soul and the atom, , 
nor in non-eternal things like water and earth. Thirdly, 
it may be due to conflicting testimony, as when the different 
philosophical theories of the soul leave us in doubt as to the 
re:il nature of the soul. Fourthly, it is caused by the 
irregularity of perception, as when we doubt if the perceived 
water really exists or not, since there is a perception of 
water both in a tank and a mirage. Lastly, doubt springs 
from irregularity of non-perception, as when we are not 
sure if the thing we cannot see now really exists or not, 
since the existent also is not perceived under certain condi- 
tions.’ According to the later Naiyayikas, such as Uddyo- 
takara, Vjicaspati and others, there are not five but only 
three or two kinds of doubt Irregularity of perception or 
non-perception is not by itself a cause of doubt. So also 
conflict of testimony is not an independent cause, but only 
an auxiliary condition of doubt. In all cases of doubt there 
is either the perception of common properties or the cogni- 
tion of something quite new and uncommon. 6angef^a 

< 1 23. 

* NV.. and NVT., 1. t. 23. 
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speaks of only two sources of doubt, namely, the suspicion 
of upadhi or condition, and the perception of a property com- 
mon to many things without any presentation of their 
differentiating attributes/ 

According to the Vai^esika, there is fundamentally only 
one kind of doubt since it is always due to perception of 
properties common to many familiar objects.^ Indefinite 
cognition {anadhyaoasdya) is a form of knowledge which is 
quite different and distinct from doubt. Indefinite cognition 
is incipient knowledge of an object as a mere ‘ something ’ 
without any definition or determination of what that some- 
thing is. It is illustrated by our ordinary nascent ex- 
periences, as when we say ‘something passed by without our 
► knowing what it was,’ or when in the presence of an unfami- 
liar living being we say ‘ it must be some kind of animal.’ ’’ 
Such indefinite cognition differs from doubt both in origin 
and essence. Doubt arises from recollection, without any 
accompanying presentation, of the specific characters of two 
or more objects, of which we perceive the common proper- 
ties. The indefinite (anadhyavasdya), however, is a possible 
form of cognition with regard to objects whose specific 
character had never been presented to us. Again, the 
indefinite does not, like doubt, rest on two or more conflict- 
ing notions with regard to the same subject.^ It should 
however be noted here that some of the syncretist writers 
on the Nyaya-Vai^esika include conjecture (uha) and indefi- 
nite cognition {anadhyavasdya) under doubt. According to 
Sivaditya and Madhava, conjecture is that form of doubt, in 
which one of the conflicting suggested alternatives becomes 
more probable than the other, as when seeing a tall object 
in the rice field we say ‘ it is probably a tall man.’ Indefi- 

> TC , ii, pp. 210-n. 

* PS., pp. 85 T. 

» NK., p. 183. 

‘ NL.,pp. 45-46; NK., ibid. 
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nite cognition is that kind of doubt, in which both the alter- 
natives are implicitly present but neither explicitly thought 
of.^ Samkara Misra in his Upaskdra suggests that indefi- 
nite cognition arises from cognition of a peculiar property 
which is not found in other things. Hence it corresponds 
to the second kind of doubt mentioned by the Nyaya. ^ 

Doubt is not valid knowledge (pramd). It may , some- 
times have the character of presentation (jambhava) of an 
object. But it has neither the mark of being an assured 
definite cognition (asamdigdha) nor that of a true corres- 
pondence with the object {yathdrtha), and so, does not lead 
to successful activity. In doubt the oscillation of thought 
between different ideas has no objective counterpail; in the 
real. Nevertheless doubt is not error {ciparyyaya) . Doubt 
as a form of cognition, is neither true nor false. It carries 
with it no definite assertion of any character with regard to 
its object. It makes no claim to be a true judgment of the 
object and so the (juestion of its falsity or contradiction does 
not arise. The value of doubt lies in its being a great impe- 
tus to study and investigation. It is the starting-point of a 
critical knowledge of objects. In this sense it may be SRid 
to be the beginning of philosophy. The critical philosophy 
of Kant is doubtless indebted to the scepticism of Hume. 

Tha Nyaya account of doubt, it will be seen, gives us 
some important truths. As a mental state, doubt is shown 
to be different from both belief and disbelief. It neither 
affirms nor denies anything, but only raises a problem for 
thought. As such, doubt should also be distinguished from 
‘ the mere absence of belief.’ There is absence of belief 
even when we do not think of anything at all. In doubt, 
however, we think of two or more alternatives in regard to 
the same thing. It always has, as the Nyaya-Vaisesika 

^ Uhanadbyavflsayayo^tu sam»aya eva» Saptapaddrtht, 38; cf, also sec. 138 and 
Madhava*8 Commentary, Mitabhd^ini on it. 

* Upaskdra^ 2. 2. 17. 
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would say, some kotis which become contradictory when 
referred to the same subject. This point has been rightly 
noted by Bosanquet’ when he says “ a definite doubt is un- 
questionably a disjunctive judgment.” He observes also 
that ** when a man first doubts and then decides, on such 
a question as whether the river he sees before him is safe to 

ford, there must be a positive basis of the two or more 

alternatives as well as one suggested alternative.” What 
this positive basis is or what different bases of doubt there 
may be have been elaborated by the Nyaya. That the alter- 
natives are exclusive and contradict each other has also been 
admitted by Bosanquet. But the Nyaya seems to show 
better insight when it says that doubt is never a definite 
cognition (avadharana), but an indecisive questioning attitude 
towards an object.® It is not a judgment at all. It does not 
assert anything. When we are in doubt about anything we 
do not really know nor do we claim to know what it is. 
We cannot even say that *it must be either this or that.’ 
All we can say is : ‘Is it this or that ?’ It is on account of 
this that doubt is neither true nor false. For, as Bradley 
says, ‘‘partial ignorance does not make any knowledge 
fallacious, unless by a mistake I assert that knowledge as 
unconditional and absolute.”® 

6. Error (viparyyaya) 

Error (hhrama) is the reverse of valid knowledge 
(prama). While valid knowledge is the presentation of an 
object as what it really is (tattranubhava), erroneous know- 
ledge is the cognition of an object as what it really is not 
{atottvcijiiana)* In error an object is cognised as having 

^ Logic, Vol. 1, pp. 35, 279, 856. 

* Kiihsvidityanyatarannavadharayati, NB , 1. 1. 23. 

3 Principles of Logic, Vol. I, p. 11. 

< Saptapaddrthi, sec. 140. 
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certain characteristics that really fail outside of its being. 
Hence it has been described as the wrong apprehension 
(niithyopalabdhi) in which an object is taken for what it is 
not {atasminstaditi pratyaya^)} The cognitions of a shell 
as silver, of a rope as a snake, of a post as a man are all cases 
of error or wrong cognition. In each there is the cognition 
of an object as other than what it really is. Hence it may 
be said that error consists in attributing such characters to 
an object as are not to be really found in it (tadahhdvavati 
tatprakdraka) . In it one universal is referred not to its own 
locus but to that of a difEerent universal. In the cognition 
of a shell as silver, silverness is referred to a wrong locus, 
namely, the shell.^ Hence it is a false characterisation of 
the object by the negation of its real characters. 

Thus error is to be distinguished from doubt. Unlike 
doubt, it is not only non-valid knowledge (apramd), but is 
positively invalid or false knowledge (hhrama). An 
erroneous cognition goes beyond the state of uncertainty in 
doubt and carries with it a definite assertion {avadhdrana or 
nUcaya) about some presented object. But, then, it is an 
assertion that contradicts the real nature of its object 
{viparltanirnaya) . It is a false judgment of the real 
through the attribution of such characters as are excluded by 
it (viparltadharmddhydropeifa). We become conscious of 
error when there is a contradiction between our cognitive 
and volitional experiences. Erroneous cognitions do not 
lead to successful activity. The cognition of silver in a 
piece of shell is found to be erroneous when it fails to lead 
up to the expected results. It is contradicted and finally 
sublated by the unexpected experience of failure of the acti- 
vity concerned in approaching and picking it up. Actions 
inspired by wrong cognitions fail to realise their ends and 
thereby expose the invalidity of those cognitions.- 

> NV.,1.1. 2. 

> C/. TD.,p. ?3:TC., i pp. -101, 118. 
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6. Theories of Illusion in Indian Philosophy 

The explanation of errors of perception has been a per- 
plexing question for all philosophy. The question is this : 
How are we to explain the false perception of silver in a 
shell ? Is it due to the object itself ? Or, is it due to our 
s);bjective attitude towards the object ? According to the 
Nyaya, while valid knowledge (pramd) is objective in the 
sense of being grounded in the object itself {arthajanya), all 
error is subjective in so far as it is due to the introduction of 
a certain foreign character into the object by the knowing 
subject (adhyaropa). In the case of the mirage, for 
example, there is nothing wrong in the object. “ The 
object all the while remains what it actually is. In regard 
to the flickering rays of the sun, when there arises the 
cognition of water, there is no error in the object : it is not 
that the rays are not rays, nor that the flickering is not 
flickering; the error lies in the cognition : as it is the cogni- 
tion which instead of appearing as the cognition of the 
flickering rays, appears as the cognition of water, i.e. as 
the cognition of a thing as something which it is not.” ‘ 
From this it follows that there is no error in the simple 
apprehension (dlocana) of the object. The object as given in 
indeterminate (nirvikalpaka) perception consists of a number 
of actually present flickering rays of the sun. But on 
account of certain defects in the sense organ and the influ- 
ence of association and memory, the given datum is mis- 
interpreted as water in the determinate {sacikalpaka) per- 
ception of it. Hence the error lies not in the indeterminate 
perception of the given but in the determinate perception of 
it as worked up and modified by some representative 
elements.® 


> NV.. 1. 1. 4. 

» NVT., 1 . 1. 4, 
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The modern school of the Nyaya shows great ingenuity 
to explain the perceptual character of illusory experience. 
That in illusion there is the attribution {(iropa) of a false 
character to a perceived fact is no doubt true. But the 
questions that arise are : How do we come to ascribe the 
false character ? How again does this false character 
appear as something actually perceived in illusion ? The 
Nyaya rightly points out that an illusory experience is a 
single perception. It is not, as Prabhakara thinks, a com- 
plex of perception and recollection with their distinction 
blurred by obscuration of memory. Thus when we have 
the illusion of silver in a shell, we no doubt attribute 
silverness to the shell which is not its proper locus. But at 
the same time it is equally doubtless that the silver is some- 
how perceived and not merely remembered in illusion. This 
has been very well pointed out by A. C. Ewing when he 
observes : “ The difficulty in the case of perception is not 
tJie mere fact of error, but the demand that we should hold 
both that what we immediately perceive is numerically 
identical with a physical object or a part of such an 
object and yet that it is quite different.”^ To explain illu- 
sion, therefore, we have to explain its perceptual character, 
instiad of trying to explain it away. 

Taking the illusion of silver in a shell as an illustration, 
the Nyaya account comes to this. There is first the contact 
of sense with something present before it. Owing to some 
defects, the sense apprehends such general features of the 
thing as its brightness, etc., but fails to discern its peculiar 
and distinctive features. But the general features being 
associated with some other thing (here silver) recall the 
memory-images of the peculiar properties of that other 
thing. Through such recollection there is a sort of contact 
(jMnalaksana sannikarsa) between sense and that other 


* Mind, April, 11)30, p. 140, 
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thing (i.e. silver). Hence there is an actual perception of 

silver in the illusion.^ The perceived silver is then referred 

to the locus (idam) or the something which is present before 

and perceived by sense. Hence in the illusion there is 

perception of both the ‘ this ’ and the ‘ silver/ although in 

different ways.® So far there seems to be nothing wrong. 

The error comes in and the illusion arises when the silver 

that is perceived elsewhere is referred as a predicate to the 

‘this’ as its subject. It is this determinate knowledge of 

the ‘ this ’ as qualified by ‘ silverness ’ {vUistajMna) that 

can account for a man’s efforts to gain possession of tlie 

illusory object. In recognition (pratyahhijM), in which we 

say * this is that man I saw yesterday/ we see how certain 

presentative and representative elements combine to make 

up one single perception. Any ordinary valid perception 

also illustrates how a given sensum combines with associated 

ideas to make up one percept. But while in these, the 

combination has its objective counterpart, in illusion the 

relation between the perceived * this ’ and * silver ’ is not 

objectively real. It is contradicted and sublated either 

by a subsequent experience that corrects the illusory 

experience of silver and shows it to be false, or by 

the experience of disappointment which ensues when we 

take possession of it. In the first case the cognition 

of silver is shorn of its objective {vi^aydpahdra), and in 

the second case we are put in possession, not of the silver, 

but of the shell (phaldpahdra). Hence the error lies not in 

the presentations concerned in the perception but in the 

determination of one presentation by another given through 

association and memory (jdtyasamskdrdt) . And since this 

determination results in a judgment of the object as some- 
«• 

' Cf. Woodworth, Psychology^ p. 110 : Memory imiges, then, are recalled 

sensations, or have more or less of the quality of sensations 

1 Cf, Mamabvibdriyajanyatvat jatyasamskaracca saksatkaritvamevobhayatra, 
TO., i, p. 526. 
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thing other than what it is, the Nyaya theory of error is 
called anyathakhyati or viparitakhydti. According to it, an 
erroneous cognition is presentational in character and has 
some basis in facts. But the facts being misplaced and 
misrelated, error becomes a false apprehension of the 
real. 

The above view of anyathakhyati is common to the 
Nyaya-Vaifesika. It has been accepted in the main by 
Kumarila, Eamanuja ^ and the Jainas. But the 
Bauddha, the Prabhakara Mimaibsa and Advaita Vedanta 
systems oppose the Nyaya view and propose different theo- 
ries. Hence the Naiy ay ikas proceed to repudiate the other 
theories of error. According to the Yogacaras, there is no 
extramental reality, and things are only thoughts or ideas. 
Reality is a stream of cognitions bifurcated into a subjective 
and an objective series. Error consists in an illegitimate 
process of projection of subjective ideas as objective and 
extra-mental facts. All cognition of objects thus objectifies 
the subjective and is therefore erroneous. This view is 
called dtmakhydti or jMndkdrakhydti, since it insists on the 
sole reality of ideas and looks upon all objects as cognitions 
wrongly taken for external things. 

This theory, however, the Naiyayikas object, fails to 
account for the facts of the case. On the theory of subjec- 
tive idealism of the Yogacaras, there is no difference 
bet^veen knowledge, and the subject and object of know- 

1 Ramftnuja bas proposed an alternative theory of illnsion which is distinguished 
from the above as satkhyati. According to it, all cognitions are relatively true and 
none absolutely false. The cognition of silver in a shell is tnie with reference to the 
element of silver that is present in the shell. In every object of the world the elements 
of all other objects are present in different proportions. So in the structure of a shell 
an element of silver is present, although the shell element preponderates in it. Hence 
the cognition of silver bas an objective basis, and is so far true. Bnt owing to certain 
defects of the sense organs, there is a distortion of the shell element, and we have the 
perception of silver in what is really a silver-shell. The perception is wrong, not 
because it is the cognition of no fact or of the unreal, but because it is a partial view or 
an imperfect knowledge of the real. {Cf, Sfibha9ya, 1.1.1.) 
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ledge, everything being an idea only. Hence the cognition 
of silver should appear, not in the form of * this is silver 
but ‘I am silver’, which however is not the case. Then, if 
everything be an idea we do not know how to account for 
the difference between an idea and its corresponding percept. 
Finally, the Nyaya view, that error is the cognition of an 
object as what it is not, really includes the Yogacara theory 
that in error the subjective is taken for the objective and is 
so cognised as what it is not.* 

The Madhyamika school of Bauddha philosophy negates 
all existence. It holds the asatkhyati view that error con- 
sists in the manifestation of the non-existent as existent. 
The cognition of silver in the shell is erroneous because it 
manifests the non-existent silver as existent, and we become 
conscious of this when our first cognition of silver is contra- 
dicted by the subsequent cognition of shell. Against this it 
has been urged by the Naiyayika that the illusion of silver 
is not entirely baseless, it cannot arise out of nothing. 
What is absolutely non-existent can not produce even the 
wrong cognition of silver. The illusion of silver is due to 
something in the nature of the shell. It occurs generally in 
connection with a shell and the like, but not indifferently 
with everything. Even if error is a cognition of the non- 
existent as existent, it is the cognition of it as what it is not. 
Hence we have in it a case of anyathdkhyati which thus 
includes the asatkhydti of the Madhyamika. In truth, how- 
ever, the utterly unreal and non-existent cannot be the object 
of any knowledge whatsoever.® 

The Advaita Vedanta puts forward the view of anirvaca- 
nlyakhydti. This does not differ so widely from the Nyaya 
anyathdkhydti as may appear at first sight. While the two 
views agree so far* as the nature and mechanism of illusory 

» NVT., pp. 85f. ; NM., pp. 176, 646-16. 

* Ibid. 
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perception are concerned, there is difference in one essential 
point. According to anirvacamyakhydti, there is in the 
illusion of silver a contact of the defective sense organ with 
the glittering shell and then a mental modification answer- 
ing to the form of ‘ this object.’ Now through tlie operation 
of nescience (avidya), as aided by the past impressions of 
silver, revived by this object’s similarity, there is the pro- 
duction of some inexplicable silver which lasts so long as the 
illusion lasts. It is neither real nor unreal, nor both real 
and unreal, but indefinable and indeterminable. Hence in 
the illusion of silver there is an actual cognition of silver. 
The illusion is preseutativc in its character so far as it is 
connected with some silver actually present to consciousness. 
But w’hile, according to the Nyaya, this presentation of 
silver is due to association and memory {jdhjamniskdrdt) , to 
the Advaitin, it is due to the production of the ‘ cognised 
silver ’ for the time being. To this the Naiyayikas object 
that if the silver is actually produced, there would be no 
illusion but a v ^rlid perception. If it be said that the silver 
is supernatural {alaukikn) and is erroneously cognised as 
natural (lankika), we have in it just a case of anyathdkh- 
ydti. If, on the other hand, the supernatural silver is cog- 
nised as supernatural, there cannot be anything wrong in 
the cognition, nor any practical activity in the cogniser 
to obtain such supernatural silver.* 

The Prabhakara school of the Mimaihsil differs from all 
others and advocates the view of akhydti or vivekdkhydti. 
According to it, error consists simply in the want of 
discrimination between percept and image, or between 
direct apprehension and memory. It is a sort of con- 
fused* memory (smrtipramosa). In the case of the 
illusion of silver in the shell what happens is that there 
is first the direct perception of an object with the 


1 NVT., pp- 85-87 ; NM., pp. 187 f. 

6— (1117 B) 
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attribute of brightness, etc. Then through association 
by similarity the perceived bright object revives the image 
of silver. Hence the ^ state of cognition has the dual 
character of percept and image, of something seen and 
something remembered. On account of certain abnormal 
conditions, the two things arc not kept distinct and are 
allowed to fuse or coalesce, and we have the resulting 
cognition of silver referred to the piece of shell. When the 
illusion is corrected, there is no sublation of the silver but 
only an explicit recognition of the presentative and represen- 
tative factors of the wrong cognition. The distinction 
between the two being cognised, there remains no confusion 
as to the fact of silver being only leraetnbered and not 
perceived.' 

To this theory the Naiyayika objects that it fails to 
account for the presentative character of the illusion. 8o 
long as we are under the illusion we have a consciousness 
of the silver as something present and perceived, and not as 
what was perceived before and is now only remembered. 
Further, there can be no activity to secure tlie silver unless 
there is a positive and determinate cognition of it. A con- 
fused knowledge cannot inspire the confidence necessary for 
practical activity. Non-discrimination, as mere confusion 
of knowledge, cannot be the ground of such actions as are 
generally contacted with an illusory experience. Hence 
illusion must be a single determinate cognition of an object. 
All this comes out in our subsequent judgment of the illusion 
as it stands corrected and negated. It is in the form “ what 
I had sem is not silver,” and not “ what T had remembered 
is not silver.” This clearly shows that the illusion of 
silver is an error of perception and not of memory, h’inally, 
even on the ahhydti theory it must be admitted that in error 


' Vide Jhh, Prahhakara School of Purvamhnawsat ^S‘32; Sadholal Lectures on 
Nyaya^ Ch. Ill, 
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there is a cognition of the object as what it is not. This 
will mean that akhydli is but a form of anyathdkhydti. 
Hence the Naiyayikas conclude jhat anyathdkhydti is the 
most satisfactory theory of error. It gives us all that the 
other theories require, but is not vitiated by their faults.’ 

Among the theories of perceptual error or illusion as 
explained above that of the Nyaya seems to be more accept- 
able than any other. For the Bauddlia idealist error consists 
in the objective appearance of subjective ideas. But this 
cannot explain the distinction between true and false 
perception. In both, the object of knowledge is not really 
other than knowledge or an idea, although it may appear to 
be so. Hence both must be equally wrong. Further, 
there being nothing but ideas, one idea may be mistaken 
for another, but not for that which is no idea at all, i.e. 
for extra-mental object. Perceptual errors cannot, there- 
fore, be explained on tlie theory of subjective idealism of 
the Yogacara type. “For,” as Ewing says, “ even in 
error we are concerned not with our ideas but with external 
reality,... error is not a mere dwelling on our ideas but an 
unsuccessful cognising of objects.” '•* 

The Prubhakara Mirnaiiisakas treat error as the subjec- 
tive appearance of an object. In it an idea or image of the 
mind is referred to a given object so as to become one with 
it. This explanation of perceptual error was once generally 
accepted in European philosophy. According to most of 
the Western systems, in illusory perception a real object is 
modified by subjective factors supplied by the mind through 
association, memory, emotion, etc. Among modern 
thinkers, Lossky holds that ‘ falsity is the subjective 
appearance of the object since foreign elements can be intro- 
duced into the object only by the knowing subject.’"* 

1 NVT., * NM,, ibid. 

* Mind, April, I'.mi), pp. 136-39. 

3 The Infnitice Basis of Knowledge, pp. 227 f., 2f»7 f. ' 
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JBosanquefc only puts the matter in objective terms when he 
says that ‘ in falsehood something actual pretends to be 
something else, or, like a false coin, has not the significance 
which it claims.’ ’ But while this may be accepted as a 
general definition of error, it does not explain how in 
perceptual error certain subjective factors, ideas or images, 
are actually felt as perceived, out there in space. It cannot 
be said that we do not really perceive the illusory object 
but only imagine that we do perceive it. Why should we 
doubt the verdict of experience here if we do not doubt it 
elsewhere? And experience clearly tells us that we do 
perceive the illusory object. 

To explain the perceptual character of illu.sory experience, 
the Advaita Vedanta supposes the tc?npor.iry production of 
certain positive entities of an indeterminate order 
{anirvacamya prntibhdNiki fiattd). These are neither real Jior 
unreal, but actual facts. The illusory silver is not real, 
because it is contradicted by a closer experience. It is not 
unreal, because it is perceived as an actual fact so lojig as 
the illusion lasts. Hence it is an appearance which is 
undeterminable as real or unreal, and is ultimately due to 
avidyd or ignorance. But how ignorance can produce a 
positive entity and tlicn make us perc(‘ivo it as an existent 
fact is left unexplained. Further, as Alexander has pointed 
out, ‘error does not give us a new and more shadowy being 
than the spatio-temporal leality, but is the world of 
determinate being misread.’ Moreover, if in illusion 
certain positive entities are really produced and perceived, 
we should not be having an illusion, but a true perception. 

According to the I^yaya, illusion is a misplaced fact. 
All the factors of^an illusory perception arc real and perceived 
facts, but they are brought into a wrong relation. In the 

* Logic, Vdl. I, j)p. 67, 70. 

5* Alexander, Space, Time and Deity, VoL I, p. 202. 
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illusory perception of silver, for example, vve have an actual 
perception of a certain locus and some silver, botli as real 
facts. The error arises because the silver perceived at a 
different time and place, is related to the time and place 
occupied by the perceived locus, namely, the shell. Some 
modern realists give a similar explanation of perceptual 
error. According to Alexander, ‘ error consists in wrongly 
combining the elements of reality. Everything which is 
illusory in the illusion does actually exist in correspondence 
with the mental activity through which it is revealed ; but 
the personal character of the activity dislocates the real 
object from its place in things, and refers it to a context to 
which it docs not belong. So when 1 fancy a horse’s body, 
arid complete it with a man’s head, the head exists in 
reality, but not upon a horse’s body.’ ' 7’o quote Alexander’s 
own words: “Some of our objects are illusory ; they are 
real so far as tliey are perspectives of space-time, hut they 
contain an element introduced by our personality, and do 
not belong where they seem to belong.” * This however 
does not explain how illusory objects can be perceived at the 
time and place, to which they do not belong. How can we 
perceive here and now something which exists elsewhere ? 
W. P. Montague tries to explain this by some distortion 
of the real object in producing its effect on the brain. He 
thinks that the so-called sensory illusions result from 
certain physical or peripherally physiological distortions of 
the real object underlying them.* This means that illusory 
perceptions depend on certain objective and real conditions 
in the same way in which true perceptions are so conditioned. 
E. B. Holt goes further than this and establishes the 
objectivity of error. He thinks that all errors are cases of 
contradiction or contrariety. The perception of silver is 

^ Essays in Criiical Healmn, pp. 335-3(>. 

2 Space, Time and Deify, Vol. II. p. 2*10. 

3 The New Realism, pp. 
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illusory because it is contradicted by tbd experience of the 
same object as shell and not silver. But neither the 
experience of shell nor that of silver is subjective. Both of 
the contradictory experiences are objective, since the real 
object itself has contradictory characters. Holt says that 
“ the case of hallucinations is paralleled by such cases as 
that of mirrored space, wherein sundry mirrored objects occupy 
the same spatial po.sitions as are occupied by other ‘ real 
objects situated behind the mirror.” Hence we are to say 
that error consists in entertaining mutually contradictory 
propositions, of which one may be preferable, but none 
subjective, because the world is full of such contradictory 
propositions.* On this view, however, the distinction 
between truth and error becomes insignificant. The same 
thing may, witli equal truth, be called a shell or silver. 
The Nysiya does not go so far as to say that contradictory 
characters belong to the same thing or that contradictory 
propositions are equally objective. It is not tlie case that 
the same real has the contrary characters of shcllness and 
silverness. It has really one character, namely, shellness. 
But the silver is also a perceived fact. Hence the crucial 
question is : How can the silver, which exists elsewhere, 
be presented here and now ? The Nyaya explains this by 
jndnalaksanapraiydsalii which means a kind of sense-object 
contact brought about by the imprcssional revival of the 
past experience of an object. Hence there is a jndnalal’mna 
perception of the silver. As we shall see more fully liere- 
after, the perception of the silver is a case of what is called 
“ complication ” by some Western psychologists. In it the 
sensation of a piirticular bright colour calls up, by its 
previous association, the impression of silver and we have 
the perception of silver in the shell. The silver does not 
appear as an idea or image of the mind, but is a content 


> pp. 369.70. 
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presented by the sensation of bright colour. Still, the 
perception of the silver is illusory because the character of 
silverness does not really co-exist with the given sensation 
of bright colour. It is the presentation of silver in a wrong 
relation and so an illusion. 

7. Hypothetical Argument (tarhi) 

Tarka is a type of implicative argument by which wo 
may test the validity of the conclusion of any reasoning 
(or of any judgment). Hero we ask whether any contradic- 
tions would follow if the given conclusion be accepted as 
true or rejected as false. If there is any contradiction in 
accepting it as true we have no doubt that it is invalid. 
But if in rejecting it as false we are involved in a contradict 
tion, there can be no doubt that the conclusion must have 
been valid. 

The process of reasoning in tarka consists in the deduc- 
tion of an untenable proposition from a certain position 
{anistaprasahga). This has the logical elTcct of exposing 
the invalidity of that position and thereby lending support to 
the counter-position. Thus with regard to the inference of 
fire from the perception of smoke, there arc two aiternative 
positions, namely, that the smoky object is fiery, and that 
it is not fiery. From the latter position we deduce the 
proposition that the object is not smoky, which is contra- 
dicted by our direct experience. This is expressed in the 
form of a hypothetical proposition, viz. ‘ if the object be 
fireless, it must be smokeless.’ Hence tar/fa validates the 
inference of fire through the deduction of an inadmissible 
proposition from the contrary hypothesis. '^I’he proposition 
is a deduction from the hypothesis in the sense that it follows 
from it according to a general rule. It is a general rule 
that whatever has a mark (the vyapya), has that w'hich it 
is a mark of (the vyapaka). Now the absence of fire is a 
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mark of the absence of smoke. Hence if it be said that 
tliere is absence of fire in the object, we cannot resist the 
conclusion that there is absence of smoke in it, i.e. it is 
smokeless. Bnch a conclusion, however, is contradicted by 
direct observation. Hence it is that larka has been defined 
by the modern Naiyayikas as tlie process of deducing from 
a mark tliat of which it is a mark, but is false (vydpydnyl- 
kdmui anhiavynpakapramfijanarup^ 

WIkui llie proposition established by any method of 
knowledge {pnimdna) is doubted or disputed, we should 
have rcc(mrse to tarka to lay the doubt or end the dispute. 
In tarka we take the contradictory of the proposition in the 
form of a hypothesis and readily see how that hypothesis 
leads to a cojilradiction. Hence tarka serves as the limit 
to doubt {sankdra ihi) . Since, however, the invalidity of a 
position is not a ground of the validity of its opposite, 
tarka is an aid or auxiliary (sahakdri) to pramdna, but not 
pramdna by itself. Thus when on seeing a table we say : 

‘ there is no book on the table,’ wo have a judgment of 
perception e.xpressed in a proposition. If anyone doubts the 
truth of this proposition we may effectively dispel it by an 
argument like this ; ‘ If there were any book on the table, 

it would have been perceived like the table ; but it is not 
so perceived; therefore it does not exist.’ But to argue in 
this Avay is not to know the non-existence of a book on the 
table. The knowledge of the book’s non-existence is a 
matter of perception according to the Maiyayikas. Similarly, 
to argue that ‘ if the object be fireless it must be smokeless,’ 
is not to knotv that it is fiery. The knowledge that the 
smoky object is fiery is acquired by means of inference 
from smoke as a ^nark of fire. The hypothetical argument 
only confirms this inference. Hence tarka does not ori- 
ginate true knowledge, i.e. is not a pramam, although it 


> TB.,p.a2. 
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contirms a pramana which brings about tlie knowledge in 
question, i.e. is auxiliary to the pramana (pramandnugrd- 
haha).^ 

There are five kinds of tarJca. These are called 
dtmdiraya, anyonydiraya, calcrdka, anacasthd and tadanya- 
hddhitdrthaprasanga In all of them the logical form and 
character of the argument is the same, and they serve the 
same end of testing the validity of some reasoning or 
judgment. 

Atmd^raya is an argument that brings out the incon- 
sistency involved in a reasoning which seeks to prove that 
anything is dependent on itself in respect of its origin or 
duration or cognition. The argument may be stated in 
this form : ‘ If A is the cause of A, it must be different 

from itself, because the cause is different from the effect.’ 

Anyonyusraija is an argument which brings out the 
contradiction involved in the judgment that two things 
are reciprocally dependent on each other. The argument 
may be stated thus : ‘ If A depends on 13, and B depends 

on A, A cannot depend on 13.’ To say tliat ‘ B depends on 
A ’ is virtually to deny that ‘ A depends on B.’ The idea 
of reciprocal dependence, which is so much favoured by 
some Western thinkers, is rejected by the ancient Indian 
thinkers as self-contradictory and absurd. 

The third type of tarka is called e,akraka. It consists 
in exposing the fallacy of a reasoning in which a thing is 
made to explain the pre-supposition of its own pre-supposi- 
tion (tadapeksyapekayapeksitca). If A is pre-supposed in 
B and B is pre-supposed in C, then to explain A by G is 
to reason in a circle, because C by its inherent limitations 
leads us back to A. Starting from A we are referred to C 
as the ground of its explanation, but to explain C we are 

' Tii., p. :b. 

* NSV., 1. 1. 40. 

7— (1117 B) 
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brought back to A as its ultimate ground or basis. Here the 
curve of explanation makes a complete circle in so far as 
our thought returns to its own starting-point through two 
or more intermediaries. Thus if we admit that perception 
is pre-supposed in inference and the latter is pre-supposed 
in testimony, then to prove perception by testimony is to 
commit the fallacy of circular reasoning. This may well 
be exposed by a tarka like the following : ‘ If preception 

depends on testimony, it must be independent of sense- 
object contact.’ 

The fourth type of tarka is called anamsthd. It is 
an argument which brings out the absurdity of an indis- 
criminate extension of the fallacy of undue assumption. 
Here we expose the fallacy involved in the indefinite regress 
of thought from point to point without any final resting 
ground (avyavasthitaparampardropa). There is an infinite 
regress of thought (anavasflid) when in an explanation we 
make use of an indefinite number of principles, each of 
which pre-supposes its next. Here our thought moves not 
in a circle, but up a staircase, as it were. Thus if w'e 
explain A by B, B by C, C by D, and so on ad infinitutn, 
we do not really explain anything. Or, if we try to 
deduce the ground of inference from inference we are 
logically committed to the fallacy of infinite regress. The 
fallacy may be exposed by a tarka like this : ‘ If inference 

depends on inference for its ground, no inference is pos- 
sible.’ 

The last type of tarka is called tadanyabddkitdrtha- 
prasahga or pramdnahddhitdrthaprasahga. It is an argu- 
ment which indirectly proves the validity of a reasoning by 
showing that the contradictory of its conclusion is absurd. 
This may be done by opposing the contradictory of the 
conclusion to some fact or some universal law. If, there- 
fore, its contradictory be false, the original conclusion must 
be true and based on a valid reasoning. Take, for example. 
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the inference ; ‘ Whatever is smoky is fiery ; this object 

is smoky ; therefore this object is fiery.’ If this con- 
clusion be false, then its contradictory, ‘ this object is 
not fiery ’ should be true. But the latter proposition 
is found to be absurd by the following tarka. ‘ If 
in the case of this object smoke is not related to 
fire, then it cannot be an effect of fire. But it 
must be due either to fire or to not-fire. There is no third 
alternative here. We do not find it to arise out of not-fire. 
Hence if it is not due to fire, it must be either an uncaused 
effect or a non-existent phenomenon. The first alternative 
contradicts the law of universal causation and is therefore 
untenable. The second alternative becomes sc If -contradic- 
tory, since it commits us to the proposition that the smoky 
object is smokeless. For, if A (smoke) be a mark of B 
(not-fire), and B (not-fire) were a mark of C (not-smoke), 
then A (smoke) would be a mark of C (not-smoke). In 
view of such absurdities involved in the contradictory of the 
original conclusion we must reject it as false and accept the 
original conclusion as true and as based on a valid in- 
ference. 

It is to be observed, however, that the Nyaya division 
of tarka into five different kinds is logically unsound. This 
division has reference to the different kinds of reasoning 
which may be tested by an argument like tarka. But 
the classification of tarka should not be based on the kinds 
of reasoning that may be tested by it, because these are 
unlimited and quite external to the nature of tarka as a 
type of argument. A classification of tarka must be based 
on the logical character of the arguments employed in 
different cases. Now having regard to its logical character, 
we find that tarka is fundamentally of one kind. In every 
case in which it is employed it has the form of an incon- 
sistent argument (anutaprasahga) developed out of the 
conclusion of a given reasoning or its contradictory. If 
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this inconsistent argument arises out of the conclusion of 
the given reasoning, we are convinced that the given rea- 
soning is invalid. If it arises out of the contradictory of 
the conclusion of a given reasoning, we know for certain 
that the original conclusion and the given reasoning arc 
valid. As to its logical character, therefore, tarka seems 
to correspond to the antilogism in Western logic. Accord- 
ing to some Western logicians,^ the antilogism is an incon- 
sistent triad of propositions by which the validity of any 
syllogism may be determined. A syllogism is proved to be 
valid if by combining the contradictory of its conclusion 
with the original premises we get an inconsistent triad. 
If, however, the resulting triad is consistent, the original 
syllogism is invalid. It is also admitted by these Western 
logicians that the inconsistent triad, like the Naiyayika’s 
tarka, is not itself an argument. It should however be 
remarked here that the logical form of the argument in 
tarka does not exactly correspond to that of the antilogism. 
Tarka is put into the form of an implicative argument, 
while the antilogism into that of a categorical syllogism. 
Again, tarka may be employed to test the validity of any 
reasoning, inferential or otherwise, and it may be developed 
out of a given conclusion or its contradictory with or 
without the original premises. 


Cf. Chapman and Honle, The Fmidanmitah of Logic, i^i). 00 and 102. 
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CHAPTER III 


VALID KNOWLEDGE AND ITS METHOD 
(PRAMA and pram an A) 

1. Definition of prama or valid knowledge 

In Cliapter II we have considered the different forms of 
non- valid knowledge {apramd)- Here we are to consider 
the nature of valid knowledge {prama) and the general 
character of the method of valid knowledge {pramdna). 
It may appear to some that the distinction between valid 
and non-valid or invalid knowledge is not only unnecessary 
but incorrect. Knowledge, in its strict sense, means a 
true belief that carries with it an assurance of its truth.' 
Hence knowledge is always true. It is a tautology to speak 
of ‘ valid knowledge ’ and a contradiction to speak of ‘ non- 
valid or invalid knowledge.’ The latter is no knowledge 
at all, since it does not stand for any belief \\'hich is true 
and which gives us an assurance of its truth. When we 
speak of prama as valid knowledge, we do not forget the 
strict sense of the word ‘knowledge.’ But the word ‘ know- 
ledge ’ has been used in a narrow as well as a wide sense. 
Hence in view of the facts that the Nyaya-Vaisesikas use 
jndnam in a very wide sense, that they make a distinction 
between true and false jndnam, and that pramd implies 
something more than knowledge in its strict sense, we 
propose to use the phrase ‘ valid knowledge ’ for pramd. 
As however we have already said, the word ‘ knowledge ’ 
may be taken to mean prama according to the context. 


T Cf. RuaselU Problems of Philosophy, p. 217. 
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Prama has been defined by the NySya as true presen- 
tational knowledge (yathurthmiubhava). It is a definite 
and an assured (asaihdigdha) cognition of an object, which 
is also true and presentational in character. Hence it is 
that prama excludes all kinds of non-valid knowledge, such 
as memory, doubt, error, hypothetical argument (tarka), 
etc. Memory is excluded because it is not presentational 
(anuhhava) . Doubt and the rest are excluded either because 
they are not true or because they are not definite and assured 
cognitions. It appears from this that prama has three 
main characteristics, namely, assuredness, truth and presen- 
tativeness. 

As to the first, we may explain it by saying that prama 
or valid knowledge is a definite categorical assertion as 
distinguished from all indefinite, problematic and hypothe- 
tical knowledge. In prama there is a feeling of assurance 
or conviction in what is known. That is, valid knowledge 
is always connected with a firm belief. All assurances or firm 
beliefs, however, are not prama. In illusion (hhrama) we 
firmly believe in what is false. Prama implies something 
more than a subjective certainty. 

Hence the second characteristic of prama is that it is 
true or unerring (.yathdrtha) knowledge. But what makes 
knowledge true {yathdrtha)? In answer to this we are told 
that knowledge is true when it is not contradicted by its 
object {arthdvyahhicdrl) . This means that knowledge is 
true when it reveals its object with that nature and 
attribute which abide in it despite all changes of time, place 
and other conditions.* What is once true of an object is 
always true of it, no matter what its position in space and 
time may be. More definitely speaking, to know a thing 
truly is to know it as characterised by what is a character- 
istic of it {tadvaii tatprakdraka). We have the truth about 


» NVT.,pp. 6,ai. 
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a thing when we judge it to be such-and-such, and it is 
such-and-such, i.e. as we determine it by qualities which 
the thing does in fact possess.^ Hence, according to the 
Nyaya, the truth of knowledge consists in its correspon- 
dence to facts. 

So far pramd may be said to mean the same thing as 
knowledge in its narrow sense. Like the latter, it is a 
true belief which is connected with an assurance or convic- 
tion of its truth. But the Nyaya goes further and adds a 
third qualification to pramd. According to it, pramd is not 
only a true and an assured cognition, but also a presenta- 
tional cognition {anuhham). Otherwise, memory will have 
to be regarded as pramd. Memory-knowledge is both true 
and definitely believed to be true. Btill it is not pramd, 
since it is not presentative but representative cognition. 
What then is anuhhava ? To say, as some Naiyayikas 
have said, that anuhhava is knowledge other than 
memory is just to beg the question. But the matter has 
not been left there. We are told by others that anuhhava 
is knowledge of given facts as distinguished from those 
that are imagined or supplied by the mind.* Or, it may be 
said that anuhhava is knowledge which is grounded in and 
due to the object itself (arthajanya). Or again, it may be 
said that anuhhava is a cognition that follows uniformly 
and immediately on the presence of its sjjecial cause. This 
means that a cognition is presentational if it is not separated 
from the existence of its unique cause by any interval of 
time. As such, memory cannot be called anubhaha, 
because its object is not a given fact, or because it is not 


^ Cf. hoBsky, The Intuiiive Basis of Knowletlge, p. 227 : “ We have acquired 
truth only when the differentiated appearance is con.posed entirely of elements present 
in the object itself and nothing has been introduced into it fiom without.*' 

^ Tattvsmanaropitaih rupain, tasya ifianamanubhaval;^, Saptapadarthtf 
sec. 64. 
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due to any influence of the object, or because the impressions 
(sathskara) , out of which it arises, are not immediately 
antecedent to it in every case. On the others hand, 
perception, inference, comparison {upamdna) and testimony 
arc all cases of anuhhava or presentational knowledge. 
That sense-perception is so, will be generally admitted. 
But inference and the rest also are, according to the Nyaya, 
presentational cognitions. Even prdlibha or intuitive 
knowledge of future events is regarded as a perception due 
to the object itself. The Nyaya holds that each of these 
is a cognition of some objective facts and is conditioned by 
those facts. Memory being only a I'cproduction of past 
experience cannot be said to be due to its object and 
is, therefore, other than presentational knowledge 
{anuhham)? 

Hence the Nyaya definition of pramd or valid knowledge 
comes to this. Pramd is a presentational cognition 
{anuhhava), in which there are a characterisation, in thought, 
of the object as it is in reality (yathdrlha), and a 

definite assurance of its being objectively valid 

{asamdujdha) . 

2. Definition of praindvia or the method of knoioledge 

Pramdna derivatively means the instrument of valid 
knowledge {pramdydh karanam). Hence, generally 
speaking, we may say that pramdna is the means or 

source of right knowledge. It is that which gives 
us valid knowledge, and only valid knowledge of 
objects. So it has been said : There cannot be 

any right understanding of things except by means 

of pramdm. subject arrives at the valid know- 

ledge of objects by means of pramdna, for the existence 
and nature of objects are to be ascertained only by such 

1 NM., p. 23 : TR. & SS„ pp. 9-11. 
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cognitions as are based on pramana.” Again, we are told : 
“ Pramana is the cause of valid cognition of objects, inas- 
much as it gives us a knowledge of objects as they really 
are and exist in themselves,”* “ Pramana has a real 
correspondence with objects, in the sense that the nature 
and attributes of objects, as revealed by pram&na, are 
uncontradictorily true of them, despite all variations in 
time, place and other conditions.” ® 

So far we are given to understand, not what a pramana 
exactly is, but what the general character of pramana must 
be. We do not go beyond such general description of 
pramana when we are told by others that “ pramana is that 
which is invariably related to pramd,” or, “to be pramana 
is never to he disconnected from a knower possessing right 
knowledge.” •' All this means only that pramana is the 
Icarana or means of prajud or valid knowledge. What then 
is a karam and how is it constituted ? In order to answer 
the first part of this question we should follow the distinction 
between Icarana and karanci, means and cause. 

A cause has been defined as the invariable and uncondi- 
tional antecedent of an effect {ananyathasiddhaniyatapurva- 
hhdvl). Conversely, an effect is the invariable and uncondi- 
tional consequent.* Or, an effect is what begins to be and 
thereby negates its antecedent non-existence. There are 
three kinds of causes, namely, the constituent (samavdyi), 
the non-constituent (asamaedyi) and the efficient (nimitta). 
The constituent causes is the substratum in which the effect 
inheres, e.g. the threads of the cloth. The non-constituent 
cause is the mediate cause of an effect. It determines the 

‘ NB., 1.1.1., 4.2.29. 

* NVT., ibid. 

3 Sarvadar^ana^a}hgra}ia, Chapter on Nyaya Philosophy ; Kusumdnjnh^ 1-5. 

^ This implies tliat the relation between eause and effect is a oue-one 
there being only one cause for one effect and one effect for one caust;. It thus excludes 
the idea of a plurality of causes aa endorsed by common sense and ordinary textdxioks 
of logic. 
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effect only in so far as it stands as an inherent attribute 
of the constituent cause. Its causal efficiency therefore is 
mediated through its intimate relation to the material or 
constituent cause. In relation to the effect ‘ cloth,’ the con- 
tact of the threads is the non-constituent cause. So also the 
colour of the threads is the mediate cause of the colour of 
cloth. The efficient cause is different from both the consti- 
tuent and non-constituent causes. It is not merely the 
passive substratum in which the effect inheres, nor any 
inherent attribute of the substratum that indirectly 
determines the effect. Rather, it is the agency that acts on 
both the constituent and non-constituent causes and makes 
them produce the effect. In relation to the cloth, the loom 
and such other agents constitute the efficient cause. It is 
the efficient cause that is to be regarded as karana or means, 
because it is principally concerned in bringing about the 
effect. While the first two are general causes or rather 
conditions of the effect, the last is the actually operative 
cause of it. It is the special cause, or simply, the cause of 
the effect.’ 

Now reverting to the definition of pramam, we may say 
that it is the specific cause of valid knowledge as distin- 
guished from its general causes or universal conditions. 
Pramana is the unique operative cause (karam) of right 
knowledge {prama). It does not, however, follow from this 
that pramana is a simple concept denoting a single thing. 
On the other hand, we are told that it denotes a complex of 
many conditions which are partly physical and partly psy- 
chical or mental in nature. In fact, any instance of know- 
ledge involves a long and complicated process which is 
either physicaUand physiological or mental or both. The 
perception of a jar, for example, is conditioned by physical 
contact between the eyes and the object as well as by inter- 


^ Cf. TB., pp. 2 f. and TS., pp. 35 f. 
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nal operations of the visual organ, its contact with manas 
or the mind, and that of the latter with the soul. In inferen* 
tial and verbal knowledge there are such specific psychic 
conditions as the knowledge of a universal relation and 
understanding of the meaning of a proposition and so on. 
Hence pramdna is taken to mean the entire complex or 
collocation of all the specific physical and psychical 
conditions {hodhabodhasvahhdvd sdmagrl) that are actually 
operative in bringing about valid and assured cognition of 
objects ipramd). This, however, does not include such uni- 
versal conditions of all knowledge as subject and object, 
time and space, etc., within the compass of pramdi}a or the 
method of knowledge. Hence the final definition of pramdna 
is that it is the complex of specific conditions, other than 
the subject and the object, which does not normally fail 
to produce valid knowledge.^ 

The Vaise?ika system defines pramdna as the unique 
operative cause {karana) of both true presentational know- 
ledge and memory.^ It would take memory as a distinct 
pramdna or method of knowledge like perception and infer- 
ence. The Nyaya restriction of pramdna to the ground of 
presentational knowledge has lieen set aside and memory 
has been rightly shown to be an independent method of 
knowledge by the Vai^e^ikas.® 

The Jainas also take pramdna in a general sense so as 
to make it applicable to both immediate presentational 
knowledge (protyaftja) and mediate knowledge (paroksa) so 
far as they are true. Under mediate knowledge they include 
sense-perception, inference, memory and recognition. In 
this general sense, pramdna is knowledge that reveals both 
itself and its object in a way that is not liable to contradic- 
tion. 


1 Cf. NM., p. 16. 

* 8mftyanubbavas8dbarap«[b pramaharapadi praina^am, TE., p. 6. 
» Vid9 infra, Bk. V, Cb, XX, Sec. 4. 
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The Advaita Vedanta defines pramana as the operative 
cause (Jcarana) of pramd or true knowledge. It defines 
prama in two ways. First, prama means knowledge that 
has both the characteristics of novelty and uncontradicted- 
ness (anadhigatahadkita) . This means that true knowledge 
is uncontradicted and original, i.e. gives us new inform- 
ation. Secondly, pramd is taken to mean simply uncontra- 
dicted knowledge of objects. The result is that pramd is 
made to exclude or include memory according as we accept 
the one or the other way of defining pramd or true 
knowledge.* 

3. Nydya criticism of the Bauddha views of pramdna 

It has been generally admitted by all the schools of 
Indian philosophy that pramdna is what gives pramd and 
that pramd is true knowledge. But there is much difference 
of opinion among them as to the nature of the truth, which 
each of them claims for its pramdna. 

The Buddhists generally take the truth of knowledge to 
consist in its capacity to produce successful activity. Pramd 
or true knowledge {samyagjndna) is harmonious in the 
sense that there is no conflict between the cognition of an 
object and the practical activity to obtain it. In fact all 
knowledge is meant for some action. We seek knowledge 
because we want to .act effectively in relation to other things. 
Hence pramdna or the method of knowledge fulfils its 
function when it shows an object in such a way as to enable 
us to act successfully in relation to it. In short, pramd is 
practically useful knowledge, and pramdna is the source of 
such knowledge. * 

To this the "Nyaya objects that practical utility iartlia- 
siddhi) does not constitute the truth of any knowledge. 

» VP.,Ch. I. 

I NET., Oh. I. 
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If it did, the distinction between true and false knowledge 
would be hard to maintain. The Buddhists suppose that a 
knowledge is true when it is such presentation {pradar^ka) 
of an object as leads to the actual attainment (prdpaka) of 
it. On this view, all inferences become invalid in so far 
as the object of inference is not actually presented to senses. 
Perception may be said to present an object, but it cannot 
lead to the attainment of the presented object. If the object 
be a sensum, it must be fleeting on the Bauddha theory of 
momentariness {kmnikavada) . It cannot be made to wait 
and persist in existence, so that our subsequent activity 
may put us in possession of it. If however the object be 
an ideatum ora cogitable entity {adhyavaseya) , then for the 
Buddhist, it is no reality but a fiction {kalpand), and we 
cannot speak of any attainment of it. Further, if with the 
Buddhist we accept the pragmatist conception of truth and 
say that whatever is practically useful is true, we must 
admit that all knowledge about the past and the future is 
untrue, since it is not connected with any present practical 
activity. So also with regard to the knowledge that is con- 
nected with no activity but the absence of all activity, i.e. 
the attitude of indifference towards the object of knowledge. 
Some knowledge may involve a tendency towards what is 
pleasurable, and some a tendency away frotnwhat is painful. 
But there is also a knowledge of what isniuitral {iipeksanlya) , 
with regard to which we remain indifferent. Such know- 
ledge may be as valid as any other, of which the Buddhists 
can speak, although it is not conj)ected with any useful 
practical activity. Finally, with the pragmatist definition 
of true knowledge {prarnd), the Buddhists cannot but admit 
the validity of memory and savikalpaka perception, since 
both of them have great practical utility and Loth lead up 
to the attainment of their respective objects.^ 


NM., pp, 23 f. ; TB., pp. 14 f. 
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The realistic schools of Bauddha Philosophy, namely, the 
Sautrantika and the Vaibhasika, define pramd as consisting 
in the identity of content between a cognition and the 
cognitum.^ A cognition becomes valid when it has the 
same content as the object cognised by it. The proper 
function of pramdna is to give a true knowledge of objects. 
But that gives a true congnition of the object which 
determines the cognition in question to have the same form 
and structure, in which the object exists, so as to give it 
the character of objectness (vimyata). The sense organs, 
however, which are generally supposed to be the organs of 
knowledge (jMnalcarana) do not determine our cognitions to 
have the same content with the objects cognised by them. 
The cognition of blue colour is not certainly due to the 
action of the eyes, for the same eyes are operative even in 
the cognition of colours other than blue. It is the blue 
content of the object that determines our cognition to be a 
cognition of blue colour. The content of the object being 
impressed on our cognition gives the same content to it, 
and thereby reveals the object itself as having that content. 
Therefore, the objective datum {arthdkara) is the pramdna 
or the source of our knowledge of the object, inasmuch as 
it is the given datum that determines the object as well as 
our knowledge of it one way or the other. The content of 
the object is thus both the ground and the product of know- 
ledge, the means and the end of the process of knowledge. 
It should not be supposed that there is a contradiction in 
the same thing being the content of both the object and its 
knowledge. For here the object is only the object of 
knowledge and the knowledge is a determination of the 
object itself. “ When a tree is known as MmSapd, the 
nature of the ^ini^apd is the content of both the tree and 
our knowledge of it. It is the object of our knowledgeas 


1 Vi^ayasarupyam sakarasya vijAftnasya, NVT., p. 20. 
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well as the 'ground of a discriminative cognition of the 
object in question. Hence the content of an object 
(arthdkdra) is pramdTM in so far as it establishes an identity 
between the object and our knowledge of it.” ^ 

The Nyaya rejects also the above view of the Bauddha 
realist. To it, the view that the content of the object is the 
ground of its knowledge because it ensures correspondence 
between the two, is not intelligible. It cannot mean 
that the content of the object reproduces itself as the 
content of cognition, for the same thing can not act 
as a cause in relation to itself. Nor can it mean tiiat the 
object’s content is revealed by its cognition. The content 
being identical with the cognition need not be revealed or 
manifested by another act of cognition. Nor again can it be 
taken to mean that the object’s content is what discriminates 
a cognition and thereby produces a discriminative knowledge 
of itself. The content and the cognition being identical 
the one cannot discriminate the other. The law of dis- 
crimination requires that the discriminator must be some- 
how different from the discriminated. When I discriminate 
a blue colour, I am obviously different from and stand over 
against the colour which is an object of my thought. All 
discrimination must take place in this way. The" same 
thing cannot therefore be both the object of knowledge and 
the content of knowledge. 

The Nyaya criticism of the Bauddha view of correspon- 
dence between knowledge and its object contains an element 
of important truth. It has the effect of showing that the 
correspondence between knowledge and its object has no 
meaning when, as on the Bauddha view, the two become 
fused together as one stuff. It is meaningless to speak of 
correspondence between knowledge and its object, if we take 
them as identicals or absolute similars. Correspondence 

1 Vide NVTP., pp. 163-64 (Bib. Ind. Edn.). 

* Fide NVTP., pp. mr. 
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between cognition and its object is intelligible when each of 
them has certain conditions and characters that are wanting 
in the other, i.e. when there are distinctive differences 
between them. Hence we cannot accept the view of the 
new realists ' that ‘ the content of knowledge, that which 
lies in or before the mind when knowledge takes place, is 
numerically identical with the thing known, and is not in a 
class by itself. This means that things, when consciousness 
. is had of them, become themselves contents of conscious- 
ness and the same things figure both in the so-called 
external world and in the manifold which introspection 
reveals. Thus objects literally and actually enter into the 
mind, and not subjective facts like cognitions or ideas.’ On 
this view, tlie distinction between knowledge and its object 
or between truth and error becomes meaningless. 

The Bauddha idealists, namely, the Yogaciiras give another 
definition of pram^if.a. According to them, consciousness 
{vijfidna) as the principle of self-manifestation is the source 
of all knowledge (pramana).^ Having no determinations in 
itself, consciousness comes to have certain determinate con- 
tents in order to manifest itself and thereby gives us know- 
ledge of a world of objects. A pramdna is that which 
manifests objects, but manifestation as a conscious process 
can belong only to that which is intelligent and conscious. 
The sense organs being unintelligent and unconscious cannot 
have the power of conscious manifestation. Hence the intellect 
itself is to be recognised as pramdna by virtue of its intelli- 
gent nature and capacity of manifestation.® It has neither 
any permanent subject as its locus nor any objects that are 
external to and independent of it. It is the intellect that 
accounts for bot^ the siibjective and objective aspects of 
experience. With its beginningless tendencies conscious- 


i Cf. The hie IV Realism, pp. 34-35. 

S VijriaQa8yaivaoaka.ra3ya.fcmanatmaprakasanasainarthyain, NVT.»p 20. 
» NVTP.,p.l65, 
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ness is manifested in two series, namely, the objective, 
consisting of percepts or object-ideas, and the subjective, 
consisting of perceptions or subject-ideas. We need not 
posit the real existence of objects outside of consciousness. 
Consciousness may be regarded as manifesting both itself 
and the so-called objects from within itself. The series of 
external objects, though not ultimately real, is yet set up by 
consciousness for the sake of practical activity through the 
influence of beginningless desires and impressions (vasana) 
that are inherent in every finite mind. The diversified 
contents of experience arise out of the continuous operation 
of desire, and their bifurcation into the subject-object series 
is the result of the will to live and act. “ As there are 
ultimately no objects or perceptibles other than the intellect, 
the intellect itself is to be recognised as manifesting itself 
and is its own perceptible, luminous with its own light, 
like light.” ^ The intellect or consciousness, therefore, is 
both prama and pramdna, the ground of knowledge and the 
attained knowledge, since it is the cause of manifestation 
and the object manifested in knowledge. 

As against the Bauddha idealists, the Naiyayikas point 
out that the definition of pramdna as the power of self- 
manifestation in the nature of consciousness is untenable. 
A capacity or power is always a tendency to do something 
not yet accomplished. But self-manifestation, being a fait 
accompli inherent in the very nature of consciousness, 
cannot be said to be the effect or product of any power or 
capacity. Again, consciousness, as pramdna, being the 
ground of the cognition of objects, can not at the same time 
become the objects of cognition. One conscious state may 
become object for another state of consciousness, but the same 
consciousness can not be both the cognition of object and the 
object of cognition. The Yogacaras however take the same 


9 


^ Sarvadardaria^aAigTaha, Chapter on Bauddha philosopbj* 
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consciousness as cause and effect, means and result of the 
process of knowledge. But it is absurd to speak of the same 
thing as the subject and the object, the knower and the 
known.’ 

The force of the Naiyayika’s objection against the 
Yogacara view of pramana lies in its insistence on a funda- 
mental difference between knowledge or consciousness and 
its object. Knowledge as manifestation presupposes some 
ol)ject that is manifested by it. As against all idealism the 
modern realists of the West point out tliat experience or 
• perci pi presupposes existence or esse. For the Naiyayikas 
experience or knowledge presupposes some object which may 
be mental or physical, existent or non-existent. Hence it 
is meaningless to speak of knowledge as self-manifestation, 
i.e. a manifestation of itself as object and by itself as 
subject. 

4. Nyaya criticism of the Mimdmsd and Samhhya views 

In the Bhatta Mlmaifasa, pramd or true knowledge is 
defined as primary and original knowledge (anadhigata). 
Hence pramdna is that which gives us new knowledge, i.e. 
a true cognition of objects of which we have had no know- 
ledge in the past. Every case of knowledge, if it is to be 
of any value, should be original in character. It implies a 
new step, by which we advance from the known to what is 
not yet known. Real knowledge is a synthetic process 
adding new contents to the old stock of knowledge. 
Pramdm is the means of acquiring knowledge, and so must 
lead* to the acquisition of such knowledge as is not yet 
attained but is still to be acquired. If the objects are 
already known»u there can be no necessity of acquiring a 
knowledge, of them. The method of knowledge, therefore, 
must be concerned in knowing what has not been previously 


* NVT.,p.21;NM..p. 16. 
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known. It follows from this that memory (smrti) cannot 
be prama or true knowledge, in so far as it is not a new 
experience but the resuscitation of some old experience. 
It has no new contents but refers only to the already 
acquired contents of knowledge.* 

Here the Naiyayikas point out that the definition of 
prama, as knowledge which has tlie characteristics of truth 
and novelty {ydthdrthya and anadJiiyatatca), is too narrow. 
It excludes many cases of knowledge which are undoubtedly 
valid but do not refer to absolutely new objects. Eternal 
objects, such as space, time, soul, God, etc., cannot be 
said to be wholly unknown to us. We consider them to be 
eternal because their non-existence at any time cannot be 
proved. These have a necessary existence both for our 
thought and the things of the world. Our present know- 
ledge of such objects comes to us as necessary knowledge. 
Once we have such knowledge we cannot say either that the 
objects had no existence before or that we had no know- 
ledge of them prior to this, liather we think that wo had 
an implicit knowledge of the objects, whatever may be the 
degree of its clearness or distinctness. They are a priori 
like Kant’s categories of the understanding. As Pringle 
Pattison says : “ Mathematical truths, as soon as we realise 
them, are seen to be necessary, and we seem to have known 
them always.”^ Plato supposes that our knowledge of 
them is a recollection. Without going so far it may be 
said that we have an a priori knowledge of eternal entities 
in the same way in which Russell ® shows we have an a priori 
knowledge of general principles. Nevertheless, tliey may 
be better known or cognised by perception, inference and 
testimony. But, on the Bhatta view, no knowledge about 


yathaTtha!nai*rbTiagralii:nanaih prarua^amiti, SD.,p. 
2 The Idea of Immorialiiy , pp. 46-47. 

^ Probletns of Philosophy , Cb. VII. 
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these eternal principles can be valid, since it cannot be 
knowledge of what was not at all known before. Further, 

. our knowledge of ordinary objects is, more often than not, a 
knowledge of what was previously known. But that does 
not make them less valid than the most valid knowledge we 
can have. 

Again, the validity of pratyahhijUd or recognition, as a 
form of knowledge, becomes inexplicable. To recognise a 
thing is to know it as what was once known before. In it 
the object that is now perceived is directly felt as the same 
thing that was perceived before. We have, for example, 
the judgment ‘this is that man whom I saw yesterday’. 
The ‘ this ’ of the present perception is identified with the 
‘ that ’ of past perception. Eecognition cannot, therefore, 
be a knowledge of what was not known. Still all men 
including the Bhattas, admit that recognition is form of 
promo or true knowledge. But consistency requires that we 
must either give up the idea of novelty (anadhlgatatva) as a 
characteristic of pramd or say that recognition (praUjahhijild) 
is not true knowledge, i.e. is apramd. In fact, however, 
no knowledge is made true or false by reason simply of its 
originality or unoriginality. The truth of knowledge does 
not depend on the newness of its object.’ 

In the case of what is called dhdrdvdhikajfidna or persis- 
tent knowledge, the Bhatta definition of pramd obviously 
fails. When the same thing - is known by a man for some 
time there is a continuous series of cognitions with regard 
to it. Here all the cognitions, which succeed the first and 
constitute the continuous scries together with it, refer to the 
same thing that has been previously known by the first 
cognition. We cannot say that each member of the series 
refers to a new object. Hence persistent knowledge is, as 
the Bhattas. themselves admit, valid knowledge, ajthough 


> NM., pp. 21-22. 
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it is not a knowledge of the new, but of the already known 
{adhigata)} 

Of course, the Bhattas contend that the continuous cogni-. 
tion refers to new objects in all its parts. The series of cogni- 
tions occurs at different instants of time. The thing as thus 
connected with different times, though apparently the same, 
becomes really different objects for our persistent know- 
ledge of it. The successive cognitions are valid in so far as 
each apprehends the object as qualified by a different time 
and therefore as something new.^ The Advaita Vedanta 
suggests another way out of the difi&culty. According to it, 
persistent knowledge is valid either because its different 
parts perceive different instants of time or because it is one 
single cognition as long as it persists and no new mental 
modification is produced. A continuous cognition is thus 
one present knowledge manifesting one thing which was 
previously unmanifested. So the question does not arise 
as to whether the series of cognitions apprehends new ob- 
jects or not.® 

To this the is'aiyayikas object that the instants of time 
(ksarui) cannot be perceived by us. The different instants, 
entering into the persistent cognition, being unperceived, 
cannot be said to constitute different objects for the series 
of cognitions,* Were these temporal differences apprehended 
and wedged into the body of the continuous cognition, its 
continuity would be broken up and our sense of continuity 
be lost. As that is not the case, we are to say that in per- 
sistent knowledge the series of cognitions refer to one and 
the same object. Nor can it be urged that persistent know- 
ledge is a single state of cognition enduring for some time. 
Although from a subjective standpoint continuous cognition 

> NVT., p. 21. 

* 8D..p. 45. 

3 VP., Chap. I. 

* NVT., ihid. 
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may be considered to be one present state of conscious illu- 
mination, yet objectively it is a series of cognitions. The 
present is not a point or one instant of time, which is im- 
perceptible, but a mass or block comprising several instants, 
while a cognition cannot endure for more than one moment 
or instant of time. Hence a present continuous cognition 
is really a series of cognitions, of which tijose that succeed 
the first are admitted by all to be as valid as the first. ^ It 
cannot be seriously maintained that they open up new 
aspects of the object. ‘ The palm of the hand seen a thou- 
sandth time adds no new content to our previous knowledge 
of it.’ “ In fact the validity of knowledge does not lie in 
any character of novelty. No knowledge is made true or 
false hy reason simply of its originality or unoriginality. 
The truth of knowledge does not depend on the newness of 
its object. The validity of any knowledge comprises three 
facts, namely, first a correct presentation of the object ; 
second, the practical activity of the knowing subject in 
response to the presentation, and finally, fulfilment of the 
activity in relation to the object. These three facts are 
inseparably bound up with one another, so that with the 
true presentation of the object, there follows the reaction 
of the subject and the fulfilment of the reaction by way 
of its producing the expected results. Now all the repeated 
experiences of a thing are equally connected with these 
three facts. Hence there is no reason to think, as the 
Bhatta view will lead us to think, that the first cognition 
of a thing is valid knowledge, while all other subsequent 
cognitions of it are invalid.® 


I TO'., 1, pp- 370 f. Compare the Nyaya account of ‘ the present ' with fames *s 
* specious present ’ {Principles of Psychology) and Titchener's ‘ time-field ’ {Text-Book 
of Psychology). 

« NM.,pp. 2J f. 
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The Prabhjikara Mimamsa defines prama or valid know- 
ledge as immediate experience (anuhhfiti) . It is different 
from memory which is dne solely to the impressions of past 
experiences. All immediate experiences have intrinsic 
validity. There cannot be any question as to the validity 
of immediate experience, because that is self-evident. 
Memory however is mediate knowledge, being condi- 
tioned by past experience. Hence the truth of knowledge 
{prummrya) is guaranteed by its having the character of 
immediacy.^ 

The Naiyayikas bring forward the charge of inconsist- 
ency against the Prabhakara definition of prama. If all 
cognitions are valid by themselves, there is no justification 
for treating memory-cognition as invalid on the ground 
that it is not immediate experience. It is also curious thsit 
the Priibhakaras take memory as valid so far as the mani- 
festation of knowledge and the knower is concerned, but 
invalid with regard to the manifestation of the object. 
According to them, every cognition is a triune manifestation 
(tripiitlsamvit) . It manifests the subject, the object and itself 
at one and the same time. Memory as a cognition is valid 
so far as it manifests the knower and itself (ntniasi'utma), 
but invalid so far as it manifests the object {oedya). But 
there is no sense in this invidious distinction. Either memory 
is wholly Vealid or it is not valid at all. Further, it is difficult 
to see what amihhuti or immediate experience really means. 
It can not mean such knowledge as is not conditioned in its 
origin by some other knowledge, [f it did, sanikalpaJca or 
determinate perception and inference would become invalid, 
since these depend on previou.s experience. Other possible 
meanings of anuhhuti also do not stand scrutiny. So the 


1 PracnaQaTnaoubhiltih sa smrteraDyat etc., Prakaranapaflcikd, p. 42. 
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Frabhakara definition of pramd and pramdn^ is rejected as 
unsound by the Nyaya.* 

In the Satnkhya system, it is the function of the 
intellect (buddhivrtli) that is regarded as pramdna or the 
specific cause of true knowledge. The self knows an object 
through a mental modification that corresponds to the im- 
pression produced in the sense organ by the object in ques- 
tion. The object having impressed its form on the sense 
organ, the mind presents it to the self through a correspond- 
ing modification of itself. Hence the mental function is 
pramana or the source of our knowledge of the object. 

The Naiyayika rejects this view also as untenable. 
According to him, it is unintelligible how a material and un- 
conscious principle like Imddhi can be the locus or the 
substratum of knowledge. It is the self that has the cogni- 
tion of objects and not any blind modification of unconscious 
matter.® 

The Nyaya criticism of the Bhatta view of prams, as know- 
ledge of what was not previously known raises an important 
problem of knowledge. The problem is this : Is knowledge 
a cognition of the known or of the unknown? If it be a 
cognition of the known, there is no need of it ; if it be a 
cognition of the unknown, there is no possibility of attain- 
ing it. We do not want to know a thing which is already 
known, and cannot seek to know anything which is absolute- 
ly unknown. The Bhattas would say that since the known 
need not be known again, all knowledge must be a cognition 
of what was not known. On the other hand, the NaiyS- 
yikas point out that knowledge need not necessarily be a 
cognition of what was not previously known. If it were so, 
we could not speak of the development of knowledge or of a 
knowledge of the old and the familiar as we have it in recog- 


* TR. and 88.. pp. 19 f. 

* NM.,p. 26. 
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nitioD. It seems to us that the Naiyayikas are substantially 
right in their contention that the knowledge of what is al- 
already known is possible. All knowledge, except acquaint- 
ance, admits of degrees of determinateness.’ Our knowledge 
of objects may pass from an indeterminate cognition of 
their bare existence to a definite recognition of their nature, 
character and past history. The more we know of the 
characteristics of an object, the more determinate is our 
knowledge of that object. What is known to have certain 
characteristics may be further known to have other 
important characteristics. It is in this way that our know- 
ledge of an object develops and becomes more precise 
and comprehensive. It is true that the other characteristics 
were not previously known and so impart to the later 
knowledge a character of novelty. This however does 
not show that the object itself becomes new whenever we 
discern new characteristics in it. Kather we are to say 
that we know the same object which, in a way, wc 
already know. In fact, our response to an absolutely 
new object is more like a shock of surprise than know- 
ledge in the proper sense. 

The Prabhakara view of pramd as immediate experience 
(antihhidi) is not really refuted by the Nyaya. Its criticism 
of this view generally sounds like the ignoratio elenchi. 
What it does is not to attack anubhuti as a character of 
true knowledge, but to show its inconsistency with the 
Praldiakara account of memory. In fact, the Prabhakara’s 
anubhuti and the Naiyayika’s anubhava are cognate con- 
cepts. Their use of these concepts to exclude memory 
from pramd or valid knowledge appears, as we shall see, to 
be equally unsound. Anubhuti or anubhava, as a character 
of pramd, does not necessarily imply that memory is not 
pramd, or valid knowledge. 

1 Cf, Hi. S. Stebbing, Modern Introduction io Logics p. 24. 
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The Nyaya should not have found fault with the Sliihkbya 
views of the intellect or the mind as an organ of knowledge 
(pramana). On its own showing, prawuno as the unique cause 
of prama is a complex of physical and psychical conditions 
(hodhahodha-Hvahhava sdmagrl). Hence there seems to be 
nothing wrong merely in taking a material principle like 
huddhi as the means or organ of knowledge (ptamatia). 



CHAPTER IV 


THE FACTORS OF VALID KNOWLEDGE (PRAMS) 
1. The subject, object and method of valid knowledge 

Pramd or valid knowledge has been defined by the Nyaya 
as true presentational cognition iyathdrthanubhava). If 
we analyse this conception of pramd we shall get three 
essential factors involved in all valid knowledge. Knowledge 
as such implies a subject-object relation. In all knowledge, 
be it true or false or neither, we see that a subject or 
kuower stands related to an object, in so far as the former 
has a cognition of the latter. When however we have not 
any knowledge or cognition in view but only true or valid 
knowledge (pramd), there must be another factor, namely, a 
method of knowledge (praindna). Of course, any knowledge, 
true or false, may be said to be produced by certain condi- 
tions or causes. But the cause or ground of wrong know- 
ledge is not pramana or a method of knowledge. The cause 
or the ground of non-valid knowledge (apramd) is not, 
therefore, a factor of valid knowledge (pramd). Hence we 
see that the conception of pramd. or valid knowledge implies 
three necessary factors, namely, the subject, the object and 
the method of knowledge (pramdtd, prameya and pramana).^ 

As to the first, namely, the pramdtd, it has been said 
that every knowledge involves a subject or knower, in which 
knowledge inheres as an attribute. The subject is the 
substantive ground of all cognitions. It is that which likes 


1 SadhanaFrayavyatiriktatve sati pramavyaptarf pramanam, Sarvadarianasaihgraha, 
Chapter on Nyaya philoaopViy. 
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and dislikes thingg and acts accordingly. Hence the 
pramdta is the self conceived as an intelligent agent. It is 
also independent in the sense that it exists for itself and is 
an end to itself. Its independence comes out in the facts 
that it enjoys and suffers, it is the centre of all activities, 
and that it directs the course of other things without being 
determined in its course by them, i.e. it is self-determined. 
The pramdta thus described by the Nyaya resembles the self 
as that is conceived in modern self-psychology.^ Like it, 
the pramdtd is that which knows and strives, enjoys and 
suffers, remembers and expects; it is an agent, a striver, a 
desirer, a refuser. 

Secondly, pramd or valid knowledge implies some 
prameya or object, to which the process of knowledge refers 
or to which it is directed. The object of knowledge may be 
either existent or non-existent. Both positive and negative 
facts may become the objects of true knowledge, but the 
knowledge takes different forms in the two cases. In the 
case of existent objects our knowledge is positive and does not 
depend on any objects other than its own. The knowledge 
of non-existent objects is negative and conditional on the 
direct apprehension of similar existent objects. “ Tl>e light 
of a lamp, which reveals the existence of certain perceived 
objects in a dark room, manifests also the non-existence of 
those that are not perceived, for if the latter had existed 
there, they would have been perceived like the similar per- 
ceived objects.” * Hence just as there can be no knowledge 
without a conscious subject that knows, so there is no 
knowledge without an object — a thing or an attribute, a 
state or a process, a positive or a negative fact that is 
known. Subject and object (pramdtd and prameya) are 
strictly correlative factors involved in all knowledge. They 


^ C/, McDougall, OutUne of Psychology, pp. 21, 426. 

‘ NB.. 1. 1. 1. 
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are distinguishable no doubt as the knower and the known, 
but not separable in any act of knowledge. 

Thirdly, all true knowledge must be connected with some 
method of knowledge. In Western philosophy it is customary 
to analyse the knowledge- relation into the three factors of 
subject, object and process of knowledge. These correspond 
respectively to the pramatd, prameya and pramd in Indian 
philosophy. In addition to these three, the Nyfiya recognises 
the special cause of knowledge (pramdna) as an important 
factor. This is what in Western logic is usually called a 
method of knowledge and not a factor of it. While it does 
not overlook their distinction, the Nyaya rightly considers 
the subject, object, method and resulting state of knowledge 
{pramatd, prameya, pramdna and pramd) as mutually impli- 
cated aspects of the whole truth. BacJi of these is as essen- 
tial to knowledge as the rest, and each of them involves the 
rest by way of logical implication {prasakti). So it has 
beea said that in these four principles, when taken together 
in one whole, but never as disjoined, there is the realisation 
of truth {tattvaparisamdpti). Truth is realised when the 
subject having known the real by pramdna, as good or bad 
or neutral, proceeds to obtain it or avoid it or remains in- 
different to it, as the case may be, and ends in actual attain- 
ment or avoidance or mere apathy. 

The real has thus a value for the knowing subject. Any 
account of reality as absolutely foreign to our subjective in- 
terests and personal values would be a fundamental misconcep- 
tion of it. The different systems of Indian philosophy agree 
in holding that the world of experience is a system of moral 
dispensation, in which man has to work out his destiny in 
obedience to the universal law of moral causation (karma). 
Bight knowledge of reality is of supreme importance for 
man to reach the destination of life. True knowledge is not 
a passive and lifeless reflection of reality. On the other 
hand, it is that philosophic view of reality, which has its 
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basis in the vital needs of our spiritual nature and is essen- 
tially conducive to the attainment of our supreme life-pur- 
pose {nihireyasa) . Herein lies one of the striking points of 
contrast between Eastern and Western philosophy. In the 
West, philosophy is mainly a matter of intellectual under- 
standing. It is indeed a reflective knowledge of the nature 
and relations of things and beings. But such knowledge has 
not a direct bearing on life and conduct. It is seldom carried 
on with the express intention and determined will to solve 
the problems and work out the final good of life. To the 
ancient Indian thinkers, however, philosophy was not a 
mere rational knowledge of things and theories, but a means 
to the realisation of our life-end, the path to the final goal 
of life. 

2. Dislinction 0 / the method from the subject and 
object of valid knowledge 

It will appear from the preceding section that the sub- 
ject ipramdtd), the object (prameya) and the method 
{jmnmia) are all necessary conditions of valid knowledge 
(prama). No valid knowledge is possible without any one 
of them. For valid knowledge, the subject and object are 
as much necessary as the method of it. Hence the question 
naturally arises : How are w'e to distinguish the method 
from the subject and object and say that the first is the spe- 
cial cause iasddhdrana kdrana) of valid knowledge ? Why 
is it that among the equally necessary factors of knowledge 
some one should be marked off from the rest and called the 
unique operative cause {karana) of it ? How do we know 
that pramdna is the most efficient ground (sddhakatarna) of 
knowledge, white the other factors are only the general 
conditions or the logical implications of knowledge ? 

In the Nyaya system the answer to this question is to be 
found in tvs-o very important considerations. That pramdna 
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is the supreme cause and the most important ground of valid 
knowledge will, in the first place, appear from the following 
facts. 

First of all we see that there is a uniform relation of 
agreement in presence and in absence between pramdna and 
prama, as between cause and effect. A pramdna is always 
accompanied by valid knowledge which, in its turn, can 
never arise without the former. Of course, there can be no 
valid knowledge without a subject and an object. But every 
case of the existence of subject and object is not necessarily 
a case of the appearance of prama or valid knowledge. On 
the contrary, in every case in which a pramdna is operative, 
prama or valid knowledge must appear as a natural setjuence. 
Thus a man has no perception of objects in relation to which 
no sense organ is operative, althougli he, as sul)ject, and 
those objects exist side by side. Tf, however, the objects are 
in contact with bis sense and his mind responds to the sense 
impressions, he cannot but have perception of those objects. 

Secondly, we observe that the pramdtd or subject arrives 
at a true knowledge of objects only when it is aided by a 
pramaria or an operative cause of knowledge. Contrariwise, 
we find that the subject and object cannot produce any know- 
ledge in the absense of the pramaria or the source of know- 
ledge. That is, the subject knows objects only when it 
makes use of a certain method, but not singly by itself. 

Thirdly, w'e sec that pramdna is the last link in the chain 
of antecedent conditions that lead to the knowledge of objects. 
It is the immediate antecedent to the origin of knowledge. 
The aggregate of psycho-physical conditions, on which 
knowledge depends, is completed by pramaria, and knowledge 
appears immediately as an effect, Pramdna is the cause of 
knowledge inasmuch as it is the immediate antecedent, on 
which knowledge follows first and immediate.’ 


J NV., pp. S-7 ; NVT., pp. 22-25. 
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Lastly, it has been pointed out by the Naiyayikas that a 
distinction between the different kinds of knowledge is made 
by reference to the methods of acquiring knowledge. 
Perception, inference, testimony, etc., are regarded as 
different kinds of knowledge because they are due to different 
pramdnas or methods of knowledge. This cannot be due 
to the subject or the ol)ject of knowledge, because these 
may be the same in what are generally admitted to be 
different kinds of knowledge. The same subject may know 
the same object first by inference and then by perception, 
as when a man confirms the inference of fire in a distant 
place by approaching it. Hence the subject and object 
cannot explain why one kind of knowledge is called percep- 
tion and another inference. Similarly, we find that the 
mind’s contact with the soul is the common mediate cause 
of ill! forms of knowledge . But the mode of this contact 
is different ini different kinds of knowledge. We cannot 
account for such different modes by the subject and object 
of knowledge, for they may be the same in two kinds of 
knowledge. It is the pra)nina that determines the mind’s 
contact with the soul in different ways in the different 
kinds of knowledge.^ 

There are two ways of classifying knowledge, i.e. by 
reference to the nature of the objects known, and by 
reference to the grounds of knowledge. According to the 
first, we have as many kinds of knowledge as there are 
kind.s of knowables or possible objects of knowledge. This 
way of distinguishing between the different kinds of 
knowledge has been followed by the Jainas in their theory 
of knowledge which divides knowledge broadly into the 
two kinds of pratyaksa or immediate and paroksa or mediate. 
Hobhouse alsi fbllows the same principle in classifying the 
methods of knowledge in his Theory of Knowledge. The 


> Ibid. 
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second way, however, is generally accepted in Western 
philosophy. According to this, there are as many kinds of 
knowledge as there are ways of knowing or specific grounds 
of knowledge. The Nyaya follows this way along with the 
Vedanta and some other Indian systems. It shows also 
that a distinction of knowledge into different kinds cannot 
be based on the subject or the object of knowledge. The 
conclusion drawn from this and other facts is that pramaiia 
or the method is the operative cause of knowledge (pramd,- 
karanam). 

The second consideration, on which the superiority of 
pramana to the other factors of valid knowledge is based, is 
this. The primary function of knowledge is to give us 
truth in the sense of real correspondence between idea and 
object (arthavattoarn). Now for the fulfilment of this 
function knowledge is primarily and directly dependent on 
pramdria or the operative cause of knowledge. The other 
factors of knowledge cannot lead to truth except through 
the aid of pramnna.'^ The objective validity of knowledge 
is directly dependent on the efficacy of the method or 
pramana employed to acquire it. The subject or pramdta 
cannot directly produce the validity of knowledge, because 
as an agent it requires means to bring about a result and 
cannot itself directly produce the result. Nor can the 
object or prameya be said to produce the state of valid 
knowledge, for in inference the object is absent and cannot, 
therefore, be operative in producing a knowledge of itself in 
the knowing subject. It may, of course, be said that once 
we have the truth, we find it as belonging to the subject, 
the object and the knowledge-relation between the two. 
Still the subject, the object and the state of knowledge do 
not produce the truth, but owe it to the functioning of 


^ Artbarati oa piamaQe pramita prameyam pramitirityartbavanti bfaavanti, NB., 

1 . 1 . 1 . 
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pramam or the ground of knowledge. Hence prama^a or 
the method of knowledge is the means or the operative cause 
{karana) of knowledge, as distinguished from the pramdta 
or subject and prameya or object which are indeed logically 
implied in all knowledge but are not directly concerned in 
producing objectively valid knowledge {pramd)} 

Thus according to the Naiyayikas, the objective validity 
of knowledge is due to pramdrui or the method on which it 
is based. The conscious subject and the cognised object 
cannot account for the correspondence of knowledge with 
real facts. The subject and the object participate in truth 
in so far as they are made to do so by some efficient organ 
of knowledge, the sense or the reason with which we are 
endowed. The universal condition of all knowledge is indeed 
consciousness. But from mere consciousness we cannot 
deduce the specific modes of knowledge, such as perception 
of the table, inference of coming rain, verbal cognitions 
and so forth. Hence while consciousness seems to be the 
first and the general cause of all knowledge, we require 
certain specific second causes to explain the particular modes 
of knowledge and their correspondence to particular objects 
or facts of the world. Such specific causes of knowledge 
are called pramdnas in Indian philosophy. 


1 NVT.. pp. 32, 39 f. 



CHAPTER V 


THE TEST OP TROTH AND ERROR 
1. The problems and alternative solutions 

In the preceding chapters we. have considered the 
different conceptions of hhrama or error and pramd or true 
knowledge. We have also seen that the specific inodes of 
knowledge arise from certain operative causes or specific 
conditions Qminakaram) . These are called pramaria when 
the knowledge is true and apramdna when it is false. Here 
we have to consider the following problems as to the truth 
and falsity of knowledge. Admitting that kn(-wledge 
depends on certain specific conditions for its origin, how 
are we to explain its truth or falsehood ? How again are 
we to know its truth or falsehood as the case may be ? In 
other words, the questions are : How is the validity or 
invalidity of knowledge constituted ? And, how is its 
validity or invalidity known by us ? The first question 
refers to the conditions of origin (utpatti), while the second, 
to the conditions of ascertainment (jmpti) of truth and 
falsity. 

Generally speaking, two possible answers may be given 
to the above two questions. First, it may be said that 
knowledge is both made and ascertained to be valid or 
invalid by the same conditions which bring about that 
knowledge (jMnasamagri). Secondly, it may be said that the 
truth or falsity of knowledge is both constituted and known 
by external conditions. On the first alternative, both truth 
and error would be self-evident {svatah) . On the second 
alternative, neither truth nor falsehood could be self-evident, 
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but both must be evidenced by something else (paratah). 
Or, a distinction may be made between the two cases of 
truth and falsehood. It may thus be said that while the 
truth of knowledge is constituted and ascertained by intrinsic 
conditions {svatah), its falsity is made so by extrinsic 
conditions {paratah ) . Or, we may just reverse the order 
and say that while falsity is self-evident (svatah), truth 
requires evidence or proof by external conditions (paratah) . 

Thus we come upon four alternative solutions of the 
problems set forth above. Each of these has been adopted 
and supported by one or other of the systems of Indian 
philosophy. Samkhya accepts the first alternative, namely, 
that both the validity and invalidity of knowledge are self- 
evident. The Nyaya is generally in favour of the second, 
viz. that neither validity nor invalidity is self-evident, but 
that both are constituted and known by external conditions. 
The Bauddhas support the view that falsity is self-evident 
in knowledge and that external conditions are necessary for 
truth, if there be any. The Mimamsfi and the Vedanta advo- 
cate the theory that all knowledge has self-evident validity, 
while falsehood is due to certain extrinsic conditions.^ 


2. The Nydya theory of extrinsic validity and invalidity 

According to the Nyaya, knowledge is just the 
manifestation (praMia) of objects. As such, it is neutral 
to truth and falsehood. No knowledge is true or false on 
its own account, i. e. simply because it is produced by cer- 
tain specific causes (jMnasaniag'n) . The truth or falsity 
of knowledge depends respectively on its conformity or non- 
conformity to objects or facts. A knowledge is true when 
it corresponds to the real nature and relations of its object; 
if not, it becomes false, provided it claims to be true. Thus 

^ Sarvadarsattasofhgraha, Chapter on Jaixnini sjatem. 
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truth and falsity are characters that appear to be added to 
knowledge which is indifferent to both, but may have either, 
according to special circumstances/ Hence the conditions 
of the validity or invalidity of knowledge must be different 
from and other than the conditions of the knowledge itself. 
If knowledge and its validity were conditioned by the same 
conditions, then error too would become valid knowledge. 
Even error is a form of knowledge and is conditioned by 
the conditions of the knowledge. Hence it should be 
as good as valid knowledge. That is, the validity of 
knowledge being conditioned by the conditions of knowled- 
ge itself, there cannot be any false knowledge. On the 
other hand, if knowledge and its invalidity were due to 
the same conditions, there can be no valid knowledge. 
Hence we must admit that the truth and falsity of know- 
ledge are due to different special conditions other than the 
conditions or specific causes of knowledge itself. 

What then are the special conditions of the validity 
and invalidity of knowledge ? According to the Nyaya, 
the validity of knowledge is due to the efiBciency of the 
conditions of knowledge (Icdranaguna), while its invalidity 
is due to some deficiency in those conditions {karanadoaa) . 
The efficiency or deficiency of the conditions is constituted 
by certain positive factors. We cannot say that the effi- 
ciency of the conditions of knowledge is simply the absence 
of defects in them {dosabhava), or that deficiency means only 
the absence of efficient conditions iguttdbhfwa). Both effici- 
ency and deficiency stand for certain special positive conditions 
which modify the general conditions of knowledge and make 
it true and false respectively. In fact, the specific character 
of an effect {karyavUesa) is to be explained by some specific 
character of the cause (kdTanaviie^a). Truth as a specific 
character of some knowledge and falsity as another speci- 


1 YatbarthetaraB&cIb&raQo dbarmo bodharupatvaiu, UM., p. 160. 
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fic character of some other knowledge must therefore be 
due to different specific chariicters of the general conditions 
of knowledge.' Thus the contact of an object with a sense 
organ is the general condition of perception. But its validity 
depends on such special conditions as the health of the 
sense organ, nearness of the object, sufficient light and 
sense-object contact. On the contrary, perception is invalid 
when its general conditions are modified or vitiated by 
such other special conditions as disease, distance, darkness 
and slender sense-object contact. Similar is the case with 
inference and other kinds of knowledge. Hence both the 
validity and invalidity of knowledge are conditioned by 
extrinsic conditions other than the conditions of knowled- 
ge itself (paratah nipatlih). 

Next we come to the question of the ascertainment 
of validity and invalidity {pramanya-pramavLyaniscaya). 
How is the validity or invalidity of knowledge known ? 
Are they known by the same conditions that constitute 
knowledge or by any other external conditions ? Generally 
speaking, the Naiyayikas maintain that the truth and 
falsity of knowledge are known by certain external condi- 
tions other than the conditions of knowledge itself 
{paratah prdmanyaprmianijajmpti) . If the validity of 
knowledge be known intrinsically by the conditions of 
knowledge itself, there can be no doubt with regard to 
the validity of any knowledge. On the other hand, if the 
knowledge of invalidity be due to the conditions of know- 
ledge itself, there can be no wrong action. That is, if truth 
be self-evident, there need be no doubt and dispute about 
knowledge, and if falsehood be self-evident, there should be 
no illusion and disappointment. In fact, neither truth nor 
falsehood is known to belong to knowledge just at the time 

' Doso ’praMiaya junakal? pram&yastu giipo bhavet, etc., Siddhantakmuiavall, 131 ; 
pramft jfiftiialietvatiriktahetvadhiQft karyyatve =ati tadvi^satvat apramavat, Kusum- 
pp. 2vi7-00. 
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we have that knowledge. As a general rule, the validity or 
invalidity of knowledge is known some time after the know- 
ledge itself has appeared.* 

What then are the external conditions of the knowledge 
of validity or invalidity of knowledge ? The Naiyayikas 
answer that both are known by inference. While know- 
ledge may be internally perceived, its validity or invalidity 
is to be inferred from such extrinsic conditions as its 
capacity or incapacity to produce successful activity 
(pravrttisdrnarthya).^ Knowledge is known to be valid 
when it leads to successful activity in relation to its object. 
We know objects by means of perception, inference, etc. 
This knowledge sets up certain psycho-physical reactions 
(pravrlti) in the knowing subject. The success of these 
reactions, i.e. their heung duly connected with the expected 
object, is the evidence for the truth of the knowledge. Men 
sometimes act on wrong knowledge under the belief that it 
is true and arises out of valid conditions. The reason for this 
confusion between true and false knowledge is some point of 
similarity between the two. Even wrong knowledge is as 
good a cognition of objects with tlieir general characters 
{samdnyaparicchedaka) as right knowdedge is such. So one 
is apt to be mistaken for the other. But in such cases what 
distinguishes valid knowledge from the invalid is the test 
of successful activity. A valid knowledge not only gives us 
a cognition of some object, but also leads to successful 
actions on the part of the knowing subject. An invalid 
knowledge, on the other hand, gives us a cognition of 
objects indeed, but it fails to lead to successful activity. 
If our knowledge does not correspond to its object, it can 
not be practically efficient in relation to it. In the cases 
of illusion, hallucination, dream, etc., our knowledge can- 

> TO., I, pp. 184, 233 ; NM., pp. 160, 169 f. 

3 Pramapyam hi sarnarthapravrUijaDakattvftdaiiiiiiieyani, NVTP., 1.1.1. 
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not be the basis of effective actions. The Naiyayikas, 
therefore, conclude that the truth of knowledge is not self- 
evident in it, but is evidenced or known by inference from 
successful activity. By successful activity, they mean the 
volitional experiences (arthakriyajndna) of the expected 
object (phalajndna). The perception of water in a certain 
place is known to be true when by acting on that perception 
wc meet with the expected water. Contrariwise, a 
knowledge is known to be invalid, when it is contradicted by 
subsequent volitional experiences {praijrttivisamvdda) . That 
is, the invalidity of knowledge is inferred from the failure 
of the practical activities based on it. The perception of 
silver in a shell is known to be illusory because the act 
of picking up does not give the expected silver. Hence 
pravrttisdmarthya means that the object as cognised is found 
present when acted upon by us, i.e. it is given to 
volitional experience just as it was given to the corresponding 
cognitive experience.* 

In the case of the knowledge of familiar objects 
(ahhydsadaMjndna), we do not require the test of successful 
activity or conative satisfaction (pravrttisamarthya) . In 
this case it may seem at first sight that the validity or 
invalidity of knowledge is self-evident (sratah). A habitual 
experience is known to be valid or invalid even before we 
proceed to act upon it and see if it leads to the expected 
object or not. It would therefore seem that the validity or 
invalidity of habitual experience need not be known by any 
inference and, as such, is self-evident. But here the 
Naiyayikas point out that it is a contradiction to say 
that the truth of the familiar is self-evident. The 
knowledge of the validity of familiar knowledge is 
conditioned by “the conditions of its familiarity. The 
familiarity of knowledge means its similarity to previous 


1 NM., pp. 171-72. 
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knowledge. Hence if we have ascertained the validity of 
the previous knowledge, we may very well know the validity 
of the present familiar knowledge by an inference based on its 
similarity to the former (tajjatlyatva). What happens here 
is that the previous verification of knowledge by conative 
satisfaction becomes a determinant of similar subsequent 
knowledge. This shows that the validity or invalidity of 
such knowledge as is not new is known by inference based 
on essential similarity or generic identity. This inference 
is, in most cases, implicit and unconscious. But it is 
never absent. We may put it explicitly in the form of a 
syllogism like this ; ‘ All knowledge of a known character is 
valid ; this knowledge is of that character; therefore this is 
valid.’ So too, mutatis mutandis, for the inference by 
which we know the invalidity of the knowledge of familiar 
objects.' Hence the Naiyayikas conclude that knowledge 
is both made true or false, and known to be true or false by 
certain external conditions other than those conditioning 
the knowledge itself. 

S. Objections to the theory answered by the Nyaya 

According to the Nyaya, knowledge is not ascertained as 
true or false at its very inception. To have knowledge is 
not, at the same time, to know it as true or false. The 
validity or invalidity of knowledge is first known by us 
when we act upon that knowledge and see if the action is 
successful or not. But with regard to the test of conative 
satisfaction {pravfttisdmarthya) as a condition of the 
knowledge of the validity of knowledge, it may be asked : 
how do we know that the feeling of satisfaction is true and 
not false ? The perception of water, for example, is to be 
known as valid when it leads to the volitional experience of the 

» NM.. p. 174, 
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expected results (arthakriySkhyaphalajmna). But how do 
we know that the volitional experience is valid? Does it 
not require to be validated by other conditions? If it does, 
there will be no end of the process of validation and the 
first perception of water cannot be completely verified.’ 

To this question the Naiyayikas give two answers. First, 
it has been said that the experience of expected objects 
(phahjiiana) does not ordinarily require any test of its 
validity, because there is no doubt about it or because there 
is the fulfilment of our purpose in it. As for instance, the 
first perception of water in a mirage requires to be tested 
because we have doubts about its validity, but that of a 
man going into water need not be further tested, since it is 
not infected by any doubt and it fulfils the man’s 
expectations. 

. Secondly, the volitional experience of expected objects 
may, if necessary, be verified by certain special characteris- 
tics of it. Thus the visual perception of water may be 
validated by the expected tactual sensations of it, and the 
latter may be further confirmed by the experiences of 
bathing, washing, drinking, etc., which are usually associated 
with water. It may be urged here that a man has the 
whole series of experiences even in a dream. Hence it is at 
least theoretically possible that the first volitional experiences 
of water as well as those of its usual associates are as invalid 
as dream experiences. According to the Naiyayikas, this 
hypothesis is untenable. There is an obvious distinction 
between dream consciousness and waking experience. While 
the latter is cleJir and distinct, the former is confused and 
indistinct. Dreams have not the order and uniformity of 
our waking experiences. Dream experience is contradicted 
by waking perceptions. There cannot beany retrospection of 
dream cognitions ianuvijavasaya). What is cognised in 


> NM.. p. 173. 
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dream canaot be the object of a later dream cognition as 
something that was cognised. In dream all things may be; 
seen but none remembered as wbat has been previously seen. 
Hence the waking volitional experiences cannot be reduced 
to dream.* 

The second objection against the Nyaya theory of 
extrinsic validity is that it involves the fallacy of reasoning 
in a circle (paraspardsraya). The knowledge of the vali- 
dity of knowledge is said to be conditioned by successful 
activity, which, in its turn, depends on the knowledge 
of validity. Successful activity depends on two conditions. 
First, it depends on a true knowledge of objects. Any 
knowledge of objects cannot make our actions successful. 
If it were so, even a wrong cognition of silver should lead 
to the actual attainment of it. Hence successful activity 
must always be due to a true knowledge of objects. 
Secondly, successful activity requires a right understanding 
of those objects as means to some end or good. We strive 
for certain objects only when we know them as the neces- 
sary conditions of realising some good. Such knowledge 
may, of course, be derived from inference. If the present 
objects are similar to other tilings which proved to be 
effective means in the past, we infer that these too will 
serve as means to the present end. This then implies that 
successful activity requires a valid knowledge of objects 
as means to some good. But we cannot know that we 
have a valid knowledge of objects unless wc already know 
what the validity of knowledge means. Flence it seems 
that successful activity depends on the knowledge of vali- 
dity, while the knowledge of validity depends on successful 
activity. The two being thus necessarily interdependent, 
neither can be made the ground of the other, and so the 
validity of knowledge can never be known 

* NM., Ibid. 
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The Naiyayikas meet the above objection with a just 
recognition of the difQculties raised in it. According to 
them, the validity of knowledge is not self-evident, but 
must be ascertained from certain external conditions. In 
the case of new objects of experience, such conditions are 
to be found in the success of the practical activities based 
on any knowledge. The validity of knowledge is to be 
known from its capacity to produce successful activity. 
Hence prior to any conative verification, the validity of 
knowledge remains doubtful. It is also true that a valid 
knowledge of objects is the basis of our successful actions 
in relation to them. An action cannot lead to the expect- 
ed results unless it is grounded on a true knowledge of 
some objects as means to some end. 

So far the Naiyayikas admit the contention of the 
critics. But they point out that this does not lead to the 
conclusion drawn by them. It does not follow that there 
can be no successful activity without prior knowledge of 
the validity of knowledge. A true knowledge of objects is 
by no means the necessary condition of our action (pravrtti) 
in relation to them. Any knowledge of objects, right or 
wrong, is the sufficient ground for producing certain modes 
of action on the part of the knowing subject. What 
happens generally is that we act even in the midst of un- 
certainty and that while acting we may have doubts as to 
the success of our actions. Even if it be true that to act 
for ends we must adopt means, it is not always necessary 
that we must have a true knowledge of the means of actions. 
A mere belief in the means as means will suffice for many 
voluntary actions.^ Again, successful activity may be 
dependent on a valid knowledge of objects. But this does 
not mean that we must have a knowledge of the validity 

1 Cf. Stebbing, Logic in Practice , p. 99 : Many of onr most important actions 
have to be performed in accordance with beliefs of such a kind («. e. beliefs more likely 
to be true).” 
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of the knowledge, by which it is conditioned. To act 
successfully we must have true knowledge as the basis 
of our activity. But we may have true knowledge even 
when we do not know that it is true. To have true 
knowledge is not necessarily to know the truth of that 
knowledge.^ 

Hence it follows that we can act when we have some 
knowledge of an object. The knowledge, by which our action 
is conditioned, may be true or false without our knowing it 
as true or false. If then we find that the action is successful, 
we come to know that the knowledge, on which it was 
based, is true. If, however, the action becomes unsuccess- 
ful, we are convinced that the knowledge, on which it was 
grounded, must have been false. All that is necessary for 
our actions is that we must believe in what we know, and 
not that we must verify it as true before we proceed to act. 

"When we have ascertained the validity of knowledge 
in some cases, some perceptions and inferences, we may in 
other similar cases act with an assurance that we have a 
true knowledge of some objects and that the means of our 
actions are efl&cient. Here a present knowledge, a new 
perception or inference, is known to be valid by reason of 
its essential similarity with some past valid knowledge. 
So it may be said that prior to successful activity we know 
the validity of our knowledge. But even here it should be 
noted that the knowledge of validity is not the determinant 
or the cause {prayojaka) of practical activity. Such 
knowledge may precede activity but it is not a neces- 
sary condition of practical activity. If in the face 
of this, the critic insists that no successful activity 
is possible without previous knowledge of validity, the^ 
reply is that the critical activity itself must stop. The 
critic cannot be sure of the validity of his contention 


» NM., p. 178. 
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without the attainment of success. Hence if the attain- 
ment of success presupposes knowledge of validity, there 
cannot be any contention at all. The contending will can 
have no logical justification. There is, therefore, no 
necessity of the knowledge of validity either for activity 
as such or for successful activity. The latter does not pre- 
suppose the former. Hence there is no fallacy of circular 
reasoning involved in the view that successful activity is 
the test of the truth of knowledge. 

The third objection against the i^yaya view of extrin- 
sic validity is that it involves the fallacy of argumentum ad 
infinitum {anavasthd). If the validity of a knowledge is to 
be known from an external source, i.e. by means of some 
other knowledge, then we shall have to prove the validating 
knowledge on other external grounds, and so on ad infini- 
tum. Thus we are to say that the validity of perception 
is known by inference, that of inference by comparison 
{upamuna), that of the last by testimony, and that of tes- 
timony by still other methods of knowledge. Hence the 
methods of knowledge must be innumerable. It may be 
said that to prove the validity of knowledge we need not go 
beyond the four methods, but prove one individual perception 
or inference by another perception or inference. Even then 
we cannot avoid the difficulty of infinite regress. What 
will happen is that within tlie circle of the four metl ods of 
the Nyaya, the process of validation of one knowledge by 
another will go on for ever. Thus the perception of water 
may be known to be valid by inference from successful 
activity or essential similiarity. But how are we to know 
the validity of the validating inference ? It must be by 
some other perception or inference, and so on ad infinitum. 
‘To avoid this flilBoulty the Naiyayikas cannot say that 
while the validity of the primary knowledge is established 
by the secondary, that of the latter is self-evident, and so 
requires no verification. If the truth of the secondary 
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knowledge be self-evident, there is nothing to prevent the 
primary knowledge from having self-evident validity. 
Further, it will involve a surrender of the Naiyfiyika posi- 
tion that the validity of all knowledge is constituted and 
ascertained by external conditions. Hence it seems that 
on the Nyaya theory of validity, the process of the verifica- 
tion of knowledge will go on as an infinite chain of 
arguments, in which every link will hang on the next, but 
the last link is never to be found (anadiparampara).' 

To this the Naiyiiyikas reply that the validit' of a 
knowledge must be known by extrinsic conditions wlierever 
it is necessary to know it at all. But it is not always 
neces-ary to ascertain the validity of a knowledge. Tt be- 
comes necessary when any doubt as to its validity actually 
arises. Thus when we have the visual perception of water 
and have any doubt about its validity, we do of course 
ascertain it by inference from some successful activity, i. e. 
by touching or drinking the water. But the validity of 
the verifying experience requires no further examination 
or proof. There being no doubt about its validity we do 
not feel any necessity to prove or ascertain it. Hence 
the tactual perception of water validates the visual per- 
ception of it even when there is no ascertain- 
ment of its own validity. When however we have any 
doubt about the validity of the tactual perception, we must esta- 
blish it by other external conditions, such as the corrobora- 
ting testimony of different persons. Thus it follows that 
to know the validity of a knowledge by external grounds, 
it is not necessary to know the validity of those grounds 
so long as they stand undoubted ajid uncontradicted 
{samiayahhava) . If any one still doubts that the validating 
ground may itself be valid or not, then we have an unmean- 
ing motiveless doubt which has no place in logic.^ 

1 TC., I, pp. 276-77; NM., pp. ISSlf. 
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Lastly, the Nyaya discusses the sceptical contention that 
there cannot be any valid knowledge. By valid knowledge 
is meant such knowledge of objects as is due to some method 
of knowledge {pramaxia). But bow is knowledge related 
to its object in the order of time? Does it precede or 
succeed or synchronize with the existence of its object 
(prameya) 7 Knowledge cannot be said to precede its object, 
since no knowledge appears except as the knowledge of some 
object. Nor can we say that knowledge succeeds or follows 
its object. A thing becomes an object to us in so far as it 
is known. There can be no object which is not the object 
of some knowledge. Without knowledge there is no object. 
If a thing can be an object independently of knowledge, 
there is no need of a method of knowledge for it. Nor 
again can we say that knowledge and the objects of know- 
ledge co-exist in time. If that were so, all objects of the 
world will be known at the same time, and there can be 
no desire to increase our knowledge of things. Further, 
this will contradict the Nyaya view of the serial order of 
cognitions, from which the existence of manas or the 
internal sense is inferred. Hence it follows that there can 
be neither knowledge nor a method of knowledge (pra- 
mana). ^ 

This is the sceptical objection against the possibility 
of knowledge as such. It denies the possibility of know- 
ledge on the ground that the reference of knowledge to its 
object is inexplicable in the order of time. To this we 
may of course say with Green that, even if knowledge be taken 
as an event in time, its reference to the object is timeless, 
so that the question of the temporal relation between know- 
ledge and its object does not arise. The Naiyayikas, 
however, adintt that knowledge refers to its object in the 
order of time. But they point out that the temporal order 


> NB.,3. 1.8-11. 
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between knowledge and its object is indeterminate. It is 
not the case that knowledge must have a fixed temporal 
order of priority or posteriority or simultaneity with its 
object. Knowledge arises out of certain causes and refers 
to some objects. In some cases knowledge precedes the 
e-vistence of its object, as when we know something 
that is to happen in tlie future. In other cases the 
object as a physical thing or event may be said to precede 
our knowledge of it, as when we know that something was 
or had happened in the past. In still other cases knowledge 
and its object may be said to co-exist or to appear simultane- 
ously in time. This is illustrated by the perception of pre- 
sent facts and, still better, by introspective knowledge of 
mental contents. Hence the Naiyayikiis maintain that ti e 
time-relation between knowledge and its object cannot be 
objectively determined as something unalterably fixed like 
that between cause and effect. It is a variable relation 
which is to be determined as of this or that kind by actual 
observation of the instance of knowledge in question. In 
fact, the same thing can, in different cases, be called the 
knowledge of object (pnfina), the object of knowledge 
(prameya) and the operative cause of knowledge (pramdna), 
just as the same word may be subject and predicate in differ- 
ent relations and positions. Hence the question of the 
time-relation between knowledge and the object of knowledge 
does not necessarily lead to the denial of all knowledge. 
Further, scepticism, if it is to be consistent, cannot really 
deny the possibility of knowledge. To deny knowledge is to 
disbelieve it. But to disbelieve is to know that something is 
not true. Hence the denial of knowledge must have a posi- 
tive basis in some kind of knowledge. But it is a contra- 
diction to deny knowledge by means of knowledge. This is 
the Naiyayika’s reductio ad absurdum of scepticism.’ 


13— (1117B) 
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4. Criticism of the Samkhya view of intrinsic validity 

and invalidity 

According to the Saiiikhya, truth and falsity are inherent 
in knowledge. A knowledge is both made true or false and 
known to be true or false by the conditions of the knowledge 
itself. Validity and invalidity cannot be produced in any 
knowledge ab extra, but must belong to it ah initio. The 
one is as much intrinsic or internally conditioned as the 
other. Hence knowledge must have validity or invalidity 
on its own account and, as such, these must be self-evident. 
This view follows from the Saihkhya theory of immanent 
causality {satkaryavada). According to this, causation is 
only manifestation of the effect that potentially pre-exists in 
the cause. A cause can produce only that effect which is 
inherent in the causal complex. Otherwise, any cause will 
produce any effect, even the unreal and the fictitious. Hence 
the validity or invalidity of cognitions as causally determin- 
ed effects must be regarded as somehow inherent in the cog- 
nitions. This means that validity and invalidity are inherent 
in knowledge. Thus the validity and invalidity of know- 
ledge are self-evident.* 

The Samkhya view has been criticised by the Nyaya and 
the MlmSmsa. The latter points out that the theory of 
causality, on which the Samkhya view of the validity and 
invalidity of knowledge rests, is itself untenable. Causation 
or effectuation has no meaning if what is caused is pre-exist- 
ent and so need not really be caused or produced. Causation 
must be a process of real effectuation, i.e. it must be the 
production of the new or the previously non-existent effect. 
Further, it is a, contradiction to say that both validity and 
invalidity belong to the same things namely, knowledge. 
How can such contradictory characters belong to the same 

1 SP, * sc., p. 20 ; NM., p. 160. 
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thing ? It cannot be said that while validity is intrinsic to 
valid knowledge, invalidity is intrinsic to invalid knowledge. 
Apart from any external conditions, a knowledge cannot 
determine itself either as valid or invalid. If validity and 
invalidity are equally intrinsic to knowledge, it must have 
both at the same time.* The Naiyayikas reject the Sarhkhya 
view on the ground that it fails to account for the failure of 
practical activities (pravrttivisarhvada). If the validity of 
knowledge be self-evident, there cannot be unsuccessful 
activity. If its invalidity be self-evident, there cannot be 
any activity at all. The cognition of silver in a shell must 
be either valid or invalid. If it is valid and known to be 
valid by itself, then the act of picking it up should not lead 
to disappointment. On the other hand, if it is invalid and 
known to be invalid by itself, no one should strive to pick it 
up. But illusions and disappointments arc ordinary and 
frequent experiences of life. Hence neither the validity nor 
the invalidity of knowledge is intrinsic and self-evident.® 

5. Criticism of the Bauddha theory of intrinsic invalidity 
and extrinsic validity 

According to the Buddhists, all knowledge is invalid by 
its very nature. The validity of knowledge consists in its 
capacity to produce successful action. Hence prior to any 
successful activity every knowledge is to be treated as in- 
valid. We cannot say that validity belongs to knowledge 
simply because it has come to be, or has appeared. In that 
case, error will have to be regarded as valid knowledge, 
because error too appears as a form of knowledge. That 
knowledge has been produced does not necessarily mean that 
there is in it a true cognition of the object, since the 

^ SD. & SIC., pp. 20-21 : Minameyodaya, p. 76. 

» NM., p, 160 ; TC., I, p. 184. 
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knowJedge is liable to contradictioQ. Hence we are to say 
that invalidity belongs to knowledge at its inception and its 
validity is due to the negation of invalidity by exter- 
nal conditions. In fact, the question of truth and falsity 
does not arise so long as we are concerned with mere belief. 
We may know things and believe in them without knowing 
whether the belief is true or false. The question of the 
validity of knowledge arises first when a certain belief 
is contradicted and we apprehend its invalidity. Hence in 
logic we must start with the invalidity of knowledge. 

From a sceptical or rather critical standpoint, the Bud- 
dhists take all knowledge as intrinsically invalid and treat 
validity as an extrinsic character which knowledge comes to 
have by way of conative verification (pravrttisamarthya). 
According to them, the truth of knowledge is constituted by 
successful activity. Hence it follows that prior to success- 
ful activity, knowledge is not-truc. When any knowledge 
leads to successful activity we know that it is not not-true, 
i.e. it is true. So the Buddhists give a negative definition 
of truth as what is not false (avisamvadakam) and conclude 
that falsity is intrinsic and truth extrinsic to knowledge. ' 

The Naiyayikas reject the Bauddha view of intrinsic 
invalidity on the ground that it cannot account for unsuc- 
cessful practical activity {praorttivisamvada). If the invali- 
dity of knowledge be self-evident, why should a man run 
after the false, knowing that it is false. Hence there can- 
not be any practical reaction in connection with illusion. 
Again, if the invalidity of knowledge be due to defects in 
the conditions of knowledge and be known through contra- 
diction, it cannot be held that it is intrinsically conditioned 
and self-evident. That invalidity is due to certain extra 
conditions (mranadosa) must needs be admitted. Invalidity 
is not merely the absence of validity, but a positive character 


* NET., pp. S f. 
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of such forms of knowledge as doubt and error. Hence it 
must be due to some positive conditions other than the 
causes of knowledge. As such invalidity is not intrinsic to 
knowledge.^ 

6. Criticism of the Mlmamsa theory of intrinsic validity 
and extrinsic invalidity 

According to the Mlmamsa and the Vedanta, the valid- 
ity of knowledge is due to conditions that are intrinsic to 
knowledge, and the knowledge of validity is due to the 
condition of knowledge itself. This means that knowledge 
is both made valid and known to be valid by its own intrin- 
sic conditions. 

It is the very nature of knowledge to reveal its object. 
There is no knowledge which does not manifest the nature 
of some object. Hence it follows that knowledge requires 
no other conditions tlian itself in order to reveal its object. 
It cannot fail to give us truth if it is to be knowledge at all. 
For how can it reveal its object without being true? So we 
see that knowledge must be valid by its very nature, i.e. 
the very conditions which condition knowledge must also 
condition its validity. It cannot be said that knowledge is a 
neutral cognition and that validity and invalidity are its 
adventitious characters. There is no such thing as a neutral 
or characterless cognition. Every cognition must be either 
valid or invalid. There is no third alternative here. A cog- 
nition which is neither valid nor invalid is not a fact but a 
fiction. As for doubt {samkiya), we are to say that it is not 
a neutral cognition, but a form of invalid knowledge. Fur- 
ther, if knowledge is not valid on its own account, it can 
never be made valid on account of any external 
condition. For the validating condition must itself be valid- 


1 NM., pp. 160, 169; SD., p. 21. 
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ated by other conditions, and these again by still other 
conditions and so on ad infinitum. This means that the 
validity of knowledge cannot be finally established. Hence 
we must either say that knowledge is valid by its very 
nature or deny that there is any valid knowledge at all. The 
validity of knowledge must thus be conditioned by the con- 
ditions of knowledge itself, i.c. it must be intrinsic to 
knowledge. The only external condition for validity is the 
negative one of the absence of vitiating factors (dosahhava). 
But this does not mean that validity is externally condi- 
tioned, since the absence of a thing is not a positive factor 
that contributes anything towards the validity of know- 
ledge. The absence of vitiating conditions accounts for the 
absence of invalidity and not for the positive fact of validity. 
There is no evidence for any positive external condition 
like special efficacy of the conditions of knowledge {kdrakdti- 
riktatadgataguna) . So we are to say that the validity of 
knowledge is due to the conditions of knowledge itself {sva- 
rupaslhitahetuja) , i.e. it is intrinsic to knowledge.^ 

Similarly, the validity of knowledge must be known from 
the conditions of knowledge itself. A true knowledge is by 
itself known to be true. It does not require anything else 
to show its truth. In fact, the truth of knowledge cannot 
be known from any external condition. We cannot know 
it from any special efficacy in the conditions of knowledge 
(karanaguna). There is no such thing as a special potency 
of the causes of knowledge. Even if there were such a 
thing, it cannot be known, since it must pertain to the 
sense-organs and, as such, must be supersensible. Nor can 
we know validity from the experience of non-contradiction 
(bddhakdbhavajMna). Non-contradiction cannot be a test 
of the truth of “knowledge. When we speak of non-contra- 
diction we must mean either of two things, namely, that 

» VP., Ch. VI ; SD., pp. 30, 21, 48. 
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there is no contradiction for the present or that there can- 
not be a contradiction at any time. But to know that there 
is non-contradiction for the present is not to know that the 
knowledge must be valid. For what is not now contradict- 
ed may be and often is contradicted in the future. That 
there cannot be a contradiction at any time is what we can 
never know unless we become omniscient. Absolute non- 
contradiction is therefore an impracticable test of truth. Nor 
again can the validity of knowledge be known from its 
coherence with some other knowledge (samvada). For this 
will lead to infinite regress. How can we know that there is 
real coherence between two cases of knowledge? How again 
do we know that the second knowledge, with which the first 
coheres and by which it is tested, is itself valid? To prove 
the validity of the second we must show its coherence with 
a third and so on ad infinitum. Or, if we stop anywhere 
and say that the last knowledge or the system of knowledge 
as a whole has self-evident validity, there is no reason why 
the first knowledge cannot be said to have the same self- 
evident truth. It cannot also be said that the coherence of 
knowledge consists in the volitional experience of expected 
results. The mere experience of desired objects is no evi- 
dence of the validity of knowledge. In dream we have vivid 
experiences of many desired things. This however does not 
make dream a valid knowledge at all. Thus we see that 
there cannot be any extraneous test of the validity of 
knowledge, like correspondence, coherence, non-contradiction 
or pragmatic utility. Hence knowledge must tost or 
certify its owm truth, i.e. the validity of knowledge is 
self-evident.* 

As to invalidity or falsity, the Mlmaihsakas and the 
Vedantists hold that it is extrinsic to knowledge. 
While truth is organic to knowledge, falsity is accidental 


» VP. * SD., ibid . ; NM., pp. 162 - 66 . 
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and externally conditioned. Thus the invalidity of knowledge 
is due to some defects in the conditions of knowledge 
(karanadosa). It is only when certain defects vitiate its 
natural conditions that knowledge fails in its purpose, 
namely, the attainment of truth. So invalidity is condi- 
tioned by conditions other than those of the knowledge 
itself. Similarly, the knowledge of invalidity depends on 
such external conditions as the experience of contradiction 
and the knowledge of vitiating conditions. This means 
that knowledge per se ia valid. If in any case it is rejected 
as false, that is only because it fails to lead up to certain 
expected results {viparltaoyavaharaja), and not because it 
fails to reveal its object. Every knowledge is intrinsically 
valid. When any knowledge is, as a matter of practical 
usage {vtjavahara), called false, that is either because it is 
contradicted by some other knowledge or because it is 
perceived to arise from certain defects in its natural 
conditions. The invalidity of knowledge is thus both 

constituted and known by external conditions other than 
the conditions of knowledge itself.^ 

In some cases it may so happen that when one knowledge 
is contradicted by another, we may have some doubt with 
regard to the second invalidating knowledge and require a 
third knowledge to resolve the doubt. But even here we 
are not involved in an infinite regress and bound to give up 
the idea of the intrinsic validity of knowledge. If the 
third knowledge is consistent with the first, then the 
intrinsic validity of the latter remains established as before. 
What the third knowledge does is not to validate the first 
by reason of its coherence with it, but to dispel the false 
doubt raised by the second contradicting knowledge. If, 
on the other hand, the third is consistent with the second, 
it confirms the sense of contradiction and the first is known 
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to be invalid. Here the invalidity of the first is known 
through something other than itself. That the third is 
consistent with the second does not mean that it validates 
the second. It means only that the doubt attaching to the 
second is dispelled by its coherence with the third. Hence 
it follows that every knowledge validates itself through 
itself and is invalidated by some other knowledge. That 
is, validity is intrinsic to all knowledge, while invalidity is 
extrinsic and accidental. ‘ 

The Naiyayikas reject the first part of the Mlrailmaa 
theory, namely, that knowledge is both made valid and 
known to be valid by its own intrinsic conditions. The 
validity of knowledge cannot be due to the conditions of 
knowledge as such. If that were so, there could not be any 
invalid knowledge, since even invalid knowledge arises from 
the conditions of knowledge. In fact a valid cognition is 
more than a cognition as such. Hence it must be doe to 
some special character of the general conditions of knowledge 
just as an invalid cognition is due to some positive factors 
that vitiate the general conditions of knowledge. The mere 
absence of vitiating factors cannot account for the 
positive character of validity. Thus the validity of percep- 
tion is due not merely to the absence of vitiating factors 
like the diseased condition of the sense-organ, but to such 
positive factors as the healthy condition of the sense-organ, 
etc. Similarly, in all other cases the validity of knowledge 
is due to some special auxiliary conditions in the specific 
causes of knowledge {kdranaguna) . Such special conditions 
may not be always perceived, but they may be known from 
other sources, like inference and testimony. The special 
efficacy of the sense-organs may 1>e known from the medical 
sciences. Further, if the validity of knowledge be due 
simply to the absence of vitiating conditions, its invalidity 
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may also be said to be due to the absence of efficacious 
conditions. As such, we need not say that invalidity is doe 
to external conditions. Again, on the MlmamsS view, all 
knowledge being intrinsically valid, the distinction between 
truth and falsehood becomes insignificant. We should not 
speak of any knowledge as invalid. It cannot be said that 
when any knowledge turns out to be false, it altogether 
ceases to be knowledge or cognition. A wrong knowledge 
is as good a cognition as a true one. So, if cognition per se 
be true, there cannot be Jiny wrong cognition. But that 
there are wrong cognitions, illusions, and hallucinations is 
an undeniable fact. So it must be admitted that both 
validity and invalidity are externally conditioned.^ 

Similary, no knowledge is by itself known to be valid, 
i.e. the validity of knowledge is not self-evident. Thus 
the cognition of blue does not cognise its truth or validity 
at the same time that it cognises the blue colour. It does 
not even cognise itself immediately as a cognition of 
blue, far less as a valid cognition of blue. On the Bhatta 
view, a cognition is not immediately cognised, but is known 
mediately by inference. If so, the validity of knowledge can 
not be immediately known by itself. Nor can we say that 
with every cognition there follows immediately another 
cognition which cognises the validity of the first. With the 
perception of blue, for example, we do not find another 
cognition immediately following it and cognising its validity 
or invalidity. There is no introspective evidence for a 
secondary cognition of validity appearing immediately after 
the primary cognition of an object. Even if there were such, 
the validity of knowledge will not be self-evident but 
evidenced by another knowledge. Further, if the invalidity 
of knowledge be known from its contradiction, we are to say 
that its validity is known from the absence of contradiction; 


I NM,.pp. 170-71 : 8M.. lSl-86, 
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On the other hand, if we accept the Prabhakara view 
that knowledge is self-manifest and guarantees its own 
truth without reference to anything else, we do not 
see how there can be doubt and suspicion, or how 
there can be any failure of practical activity. Since 
validity is inherent and self-evident in knowledge, every 
knowledge must carry in it an assurance of its truth and 
we should have no doubt. Similarly, every knowledge 
being true and known to be true by itself, there cannot 
be any disappointment in practical life. But doubts and 
disappointments are very common experiences of life. If it 
be said that doubt arises out of contradiction between two 
cognitions and is resolved by a third cognition, we are 
forced to give up the idea of self-evident validity. The 
third cognition may not constitute the validity of the first 
by reason of its coherence with it, but it at least condi- 
tions our knowledge of its validity. So the validity of one 
knowledge is known by another knowledge. In fact 
knowledge only reveals its object. To know that it is 
valid, i.e. it truly reveals the object, we must have some 
extraneous test like coherence with volitional experience 
or some accredited past knowledge. Hence the validity 
of know'ledge must be known from external conditions.* 

It will appear from the above discussion that the 
Naiyayikas are not prepared to accept the theory of intrinsic 
validity. That truth is intrinsic to and self-evident in all 
knowledge is not admitted by them. But that the truth 
of some cases of knowledge is self-evident is admitted by 
some Naiyayikas. There is on this point a difference of 
opinion between the ancient and the modern exponents of 
the Nyaya. The older Naiyayikas insist that a proof of 
the validity of any knowledge requires the exclusion of other 
suggested possibilities contrary to it. Hence we find that 
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toey try to establish the validity of every knowledge hy 
external grounds, even at the risk of an infinite regress. 
To prove the validity of knowledge we need not go beyond 
perception, inference, comparison and testimony. But 
one perception or inference must be proved by another 
individual perception or inference. Hence the same 
knowledge may sometimes be proved by another and some- 
times taken to prove another {.pradlpaprakMavat). This 
seems to be a more empirical and common-sense view of the 
validity of human knowledge.* 

Later NaiySyikas however do not insist that every 
knowledge must be tested and proved before we can accept 
its validity. According to them, the validity of knowledge 
need not be proved if there is not the slightest doubt about 
it {samsayabMva), Its validity is practically self-evident 
so long as it is not contradicted. A motiveless doubt of a 
possible contradiction is of no account. To say that a 
knowledge is evidently valid it is not necessary to prove its 
infallibility or to exclude all other possibilities contrary 
to it. So if there be such knowledge as cannot reasonably 
be doubted we are to say that it has self-evident truth. 
Of course, when any doubt or dispute arises as to its truth, 
we must prove it by some extraneous test. Among such 
cases of knowledge the Naiyiiyikas include logical inference 
and comparison, and cognition of the resemblance between 
two cognitions {jnanagatasddriyajMna), cognition of cog- 
nition or self-consciousness (anuvyavasdya), and cognition 
of anything as something or as a mere subject (dharmi- 
jildna). Inference and comparison (upamdna) as logical 
methods are based on some necessary relation between two 
terms, namely, a mark and the marked (hetu and sadhya), 
a name and ifS denotation {sanijfin and saihjfif) respectively. 
Hence knowledge by inference and coniparison is known as 
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necessary knowledge. These become the content of self- 
conscious knowledge and, as such, their validity is self- 
evident. Similarly, the cognition of a cognition or aware- 
ness of awareness, the cognition of the similarity between 
cognitions and the cognition of anything as a mere subject 
are all cases of self-conscious knowledge. In these we not 
only know something but also know that we know it. 
That is, we know that something is known. Hence these 
cases of knowledge also are necessary knowledge having 
self-evident validity.’ 

In the case of sense-perception and testimony, how- 
ever, there cannot be any self-evident validity. These are 
not based on any necessary relation between two terms. 
There is no necessary relation between sense-perception and 
its object or between w'ords and their meanings. Hence 
we cannot say that to know anything by e.xternal percep- 
tion or testimony is also to know that we know it. These 
cannot be the content of self-conscious knowledge and 
their validity is not self-evident.^ 

It should however be noted here that with the 
Naiyayikas the self-evident validity of some cases of know- 
ledge does not exclude their liability to error. For the 
Mimarhsaka and the Vedantist, the self-evident character 
of a truth means its infallibility which excludes the possi- 
bility of any falsification, so that error pertains not to truth 
but to its applications (vyavahdra). For the Naiyayikas, 
however, even necessary truths are empirical and so require 
confirmation by fresh applications {i.e. pravrttisdmarthya) , 
whenever necessary. But they are different in status from 
ordinary observation and generalisation. They possess the 


^ Anurnanaaya . nirastasamaBtavyabhicani^ankasya svata eva prama^ya- 

maDumeyavyabhicanliDgasamutthatvat» etc., NVT., pp. 12-13; annmanoparnanil- 
nuvyavasayadharmijnanaosmapi . , . svata eva prama^yagraha, etc., NVTP., pp. 
119-20; vide eUo TC., i,pp. 277-79. 282-84. 
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highest degree of certainty which is humanly attainable. 
Still they may change if, as Hobhouse has said, the constitu- 
tion of the world changeth. Hence the Nyaya conception 
of the self-evident validity of some knowledge is different 
from the Mimaihsa and Vedanta view of the self-evident 
validity of all knowledge. 


7. Indian and Western theories of truth 

Here we propose to examine the Indian theories of 
truth, as explained above, in the light of parallel Western 
theories. With regard to truth there are two main ques- 
tions, namely, how truth is constituted, and how truth is 
known. The first question relates to the nature of truth 
and the answers to it give us the definitions of truth The 
second question refers to the ascertainment of truth and 
the answers to it give us the tests or criteria of truth. 

With regard to these two questions there seem to 
be two possible answers. Thus it may be said that truth 
is a self-evident character of all knowledge. Every know- 
ledge is true and known to be true by its very nature. 
Knowledge does not depend on any external conditions 
either to be made true or to be known as true. This is 
the theory of the intrinsic vaUdity {soatah pramdnya) of 
.knowledge as advocated by the Saifakhya, Mimaihsa and 
Advaita Vedanta systems of Indian Philosophy. According 
to the last two schools, the truth of knowledge consists 
just in its being uncontradicted {ahadhita). The absence 
of contradiction, however, is not a positive but a negative 
condition of truth. Knowledge is both made true and 
known to be true- by its own internal conditions. It is 
only falsehood that is externally conditioned. So truth 
is self-evident, while falsity requires to be evidenced by 
external grounds. The Samkhya goes further than this. 
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It maintains that both truth and falsehood are internally 
coiiditioned and immediately known, i.e. are self-evident. 

There is no exact parallel to the above theoiy of truth 
in Western philosophy. It is true that in modern 
European philosophy knowledge, in the strict sense, is 
always taken to mean true belief. But truth or validity 
is not regarded as intrinsic to all knowledge, independently 
of all external conditions. It is in the writings of Professor 
L. A. Beid, a modern realist who owns no allegiance to 
the current schools of realism, that we bnd some approach 
to the view that truth is organic to knowledge, liut even 
Beid makes it conditional on knowledge efficiently fulfilling 
its function, namely, the apprehension of reality as it is 
He thinks that truth is nothing else but knowledge doing 
its job. Thus he says : “Truth is, indeed, simply, . . . 
the quality of knowledge perfectly fulfilling its functions.” 
Again he observes : “If knowledge were not transitive, 
if we were not in direct contact, joined with reality, then 
all our tests, coherence, correspondence, and the rest, 
would be worthless.” ^ Here truth is admitted to be a 
natural function of knowledge, but not as inherent and 
self-evident in all knowledge. In the theory of intuition- 
ism, we find a close approach to the view of self-evident validi- 
ty To the question ‘ How do we know that a belief is true 
or valid ? ’ intuitionism has a simple answer to give, 
namely, that we know it immediately to be such. As 
Hobhouse puts the matter: “Intuitionism has a royal 
way of cutting this, and indeed most other knots : for 
it has but to appeal to a perceived necessity, to a clear 
idea, to the inconceivability of the opposite, all of which 
may be known by simply attending to our own judgment, 
and its task is done.” ^ Among intuitionists, Lossky 
has made an elaborate attempt to show that truth and 

A 

^ Xi. A. Beid, Knowledge and Truth, pp. 186, 199, 904. 

9 Hebboqse, Theorg of Knowledge^ p, 488: ' 
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falsity are known through an immediate consciousness of 
their objectivity and subjectivity respectively. For him, 
truth is the objective and falsity the subjective appearance 
of the object. But how do we know that the one is objec- 
tive and the other is subjective ? The answer given by 
Lossky as also by Lipps is that we have “ an immediate 
consciousness of subjectivity ” and “ an immediate conscious- 
ness of objectivity.” To quote Lossky’s own words : 
“ It is in this consciousness of objectivity and subjectivity, 
and not ... in the laws of identity, contradiction, 
and excluded, middle, that our thought has a real and 
immediate guide in its search for truth.” ^ 

It should be remarked here that the above theories 
of self-evident truth or intrinsic validity give us a rather 
jejune and untenable solution of the logical problem of 
truth. They leave no room for the facts of doubt and 
falsehood in the sphere of knowledge. But any theory 
of truth whicli fails to explain its correlate, namely, false- 
hood, becomes so far inadequate. Further, it makes a 
confusion between psychological belief and logical certainty. 
Psychologically a wrong belief may be as firm as a right 
one. But this does not mean that tliere is no distinction 
between the two. Subjective certitude, as such, cannot 
be accepted as a test of truth. It is true that the theory of 
intrinsic validity does not appeal to any test of truth 
other than the truth itself. It assumes that the truth 
of knowledge is self-evident, and that we cannot think 
of the opposite. In fact, however, there is no such self- 
evident truth. It is only in the case of the self that vve 
can speak of self-evidence in this sense. The self is a 
self-manifesting reality. It is manifest even in any doubt 
or denial of its reality. Hence self-evidence belongs 
really to tlie self only. It is on the analogy of the self 


^ Ijossky, The IntviUve Basis of Knowledge, pp. 227-29. 
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that we speak of the self-evi deuce of any other truth. A 
truth is self-evident in so far as it has the evidence of 
the self or is evident like the self. But as we have just 
said, there is no such self-evident truth other than the 
self itself. In the case of any other truth, we can always 
think of the opposite in a sensible way. That ‘ two and 
two make five’ is not as nonsensical as ‘abracadabra.’ 
Even if the opposite of a certain belief be inconceivable, 
it does not follow that the belief is infallible. What was 
once inconceivable is now not only conceivable but perfectly 
true. Hence we cannot say that self-evident validity is 
intrinsic to all knowledge. 

The second answer to the question ‘ How is truth 
constituted and known ?’ leads us to the theory of extrinsic 
validity (paratah prdmdnya). According to this, the 
truth of any knowlenge is both constituted and known by 
certain external conditions. As a general rule, the validity 
of knowledge is due to something that is not inherent 
in it. So also the knowledge of validity depends on certain 
extraneous tests. Validity is thus assigned to one knowledge 
on the ground of some other knowledge. This is the theory 
of extrinsic validity as advocated by the Nyaya and the 
Bauddha systems. In We.stern philosophy, the correspon- 
dence, the coherence and the pragmatist theories of truth 
all come under the doctrine of extrinsic validity. In each 
of them the truth of knowledge is made to depend on 
certain external conditions other than the knowledge 
itself. According to almost all realists, old and new, 
it is correspondence to facts that constitutes both the 
nature and the test of truth.' Of course, some realists 
differ from this general position and hold a different 
view of the matter. Thus Alexander® makes coherence the 


* Vide The New Realism and Essays in Critical Realism, 

* Space, Time and Deity, Vol. II, pp. 251 f. 
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. ground of truth. But in speaking of coherence as determin- 
ed by reality, he accepts indirectly the theory of corre- 
spondence. Reid,* on the other hand, treats correspondence 
to the given only as a teat of truth. Russell® defines truth in 
terms of correspondence and accepts coherence as a test of 
some truths, while others are said to be self-evident. In the 
philosophy of objective idealism,** coherence in the sense of the 
systematic unity of all experiences is made both the ground 
and the test of truth. The truth consists in the coherence of 
all experiences as one self-maintaining and all-inclusive sys- 
tem. It is in this sense that Bosanquet^ says that ‘ the truth 
is the whole and it is its own criterion. Truth can only be 
tested by more of itself.’ Hence any particular knowledge is 
true in so far as it is consistent with the whole body of ex- 
perience. On this view, the truth of human knowledge be- 
comes relative, since coherence as the ideal of completed ex- 
perience is humanly unattainable. For pragmatism,® truth is 
both constituted and known by practical utility. The truth 
of knowledge consists in its capacity to produce practically 
useful consequences. So also the method of ascertaining 
truth is just to follow the practical consequences of a belief 
and see if they have any practical value. With this brief 
statement of the realistic, the idealistic and the pragmatist 
theories of truth, we proceed to examine the Buddhist and 
the Nyaya theories of extrinsic validity. 

From what we have said before it is clear that the 
Buddhists adopt the pragmatist theory of truth and reality. 
For them, practical efficiency is the test of both truth and 
reality. The real is what possesses practical efficiency 

> Knowledge and Truth, Chap. VIII. 

* Prohlemt of Philosophy, XII, XIII ; Our Knowledge ^of the Esetemal 

World, p. 68 ; The Analysis of Mind, p. 165. 

* Vide Joachim, The Nature of Truth, Chap. III. 

< Logic, Vol. II, pp. 206-67. 

* James, Pragntaitism, VT; Perry* Present Phiheophicdl Tendencies, 

Pts. IV. V, .r r , 
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(arthakriya) and the true is the useful and so practically 
efficient (arthakriyasamarthya). But the pragmatic concep- 
tion of truth is embarrassed by serious difficulties; The 
Nyaya criticism of the Bauddha conception of prafnana has 
brought out some of these difficulties. Here we may note 
that to reduce the true to the useful is to make it almost 
meaningless. It is by no means the case that truth is only 
a matter of practical utility. The atomic and the electron 
theories o! matter make very little difference in our practical 
life. Similarly, the different theories of truth involve no 
great difference in their practical consequences. But in the 
absence of any other test than that of practical utility we 
cannot say which one is true and which is false. Further, 
there are certain beliefs which are admittedly wrong but 
which are otherwise useful for certain purposes of life. But 
no one would claim any truth for a wrong belief on account 
of its practical utility. Hence the Buddhist and the 
pragmatist theories of truth cannot be accepted as sound and 
satisfactory. 

The Nyaya theory of truth, it will be seen, combines 
the correspondence, the coherence and the pragmatist 
theories with certain modifications. According to it, the 
truth of knowledge consists in its correspondence with 
objective facts, while coherence and practical utility are the 
tests of truth in such cases in which we require a test. It 
defines the truth of all knowledge as a correspondence of 
relations (tadoati tatprakdraka) . To know a thing is to 
judge it as having such-and-such a character. This know- 
ledge of the thing will be true if the thing has really such- 
and-such a character ; if not, it will be false. The Nyaya 
view of correspondence is thus different from the new 
realistic idea of structural correspondence or identity of 
contents.* That knowledge corresponds to some object does 


^ Cf. Chapter lilt Bee. 3« above. 
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not, for the Naiyayika, mean that the contents of the object 
bodily enter into consciousness and become its contents. 
When, for example, I know a table, the table as a physical 
existent does not figure in my consciousness. This means 
only that I judge something as having the attribute of 
' tableness ’ which really belongs to it. There is a subjec- 
tive cognition of a physical object. The one corresponds 
to the other, because it determines the object as it is, and 
does not itself become what it is. If it so became the 
object itself, there would be nothing left on the subjective 
side that might correspond to the physical object. Nor again 
does the Nyaya follow the critical realist’s idea of correspon- 
dence between character-complexes, referred to the object by 
the knowing mind, and those actually belonging to the object. 
When we know anything we do not first apprehend a certain 
logical essence or a character-complex and then refer it to 
the thing known. Our knowledge is in direct contact with 
the object. In knowing the object we judge it as having a 
relation to certain characters or attributes. Our knowledge 
will be true if there is correspondence between the relation 
asserted in knowledge, and that existing among facts. Thus 
my knowledge of a conch-shell as white is true because there 
is a real relation between the two corresponding to the 
relation afifirmed by me. On the other hand, the perception 
of silver in a shell is false because it asserts a relation 
between the two, which does not correspond to a real rela- 
tion between them,* 

Waile truth consists in correspondence, the criterion 
of truth is, for the Nyaya, coherence in a broad sense 
{samvada) . But coherence does not here mean anything 

' Cf. ** Smith’s JtidgnieDt that it is the light of a ship is true just because * it,* 
the light, is in fact so related to a real ship, Jooes' judgment (that it is the 
light of a star), on the other band, is false, because this thought is not an 
apprehension of the existing present complex fact, light-belonging-to-ship."— Beid, 
Knowledge and Trutht pp. 209-10. 
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of the kind that objective idealism means by it. The Nyaya 
coherence is a practical test and means the harmony be- 
tween cognitive and conative experiences {pravrttisamar- 
thya) or between different kinds of knowledge (tajjatlyatva). 
That there is truth in the sense of correspondence cannot, 
as a general rule, be known directly by intuition. We 
know it by inference from the fact that the knowledge in 
question coheres with other experiences of the same object 
as also with the general system of our knowledge. Thus 
the perception of water is known to be valid when different 
ways of reaction or experiment give us the same experience 
of water. It is this kind of coherence that Alexander 
accepts as a test of truth when he says: “If truth is 
tested by reference to other propositions, the test is not one 
of correspondence to reality but of whether the proposition 
tested is consistent or not with other propositions.’’^ 
Hobhouse* also means the same thing by ‘consilience’ as 
a measure of validity. According to him, validity belongs 
to judgments as forming a consilient system. Of course, 
he admits that such validity is relative and not absolute, 
since the ideal of a complete system of consilient judgments 
is unattainable. The Nyaya idea of samvada or coherence 
may be better explained as a combination of Reid’s methods 
of correspondence and coherence. If we take the judgment 
‘ that is the light of a ship,’ we can test its truth by what 
Reid calls the correspondence method “ of approaching the 
light and seeing a ship.’’ This is exactly what the Nyaya 
means by pravrttisdmarthya or successful activity. Or, we 
can employ, so says Reid, the cheaper coherence method 
“of comparing this knowledge with other kinds of knowledge 
and see if it is consistent with them.’’® In this we have 
the Nyaya method of testing one knowledge by reference to 

1 Space, Time and Deity, Vol. II, p 262. 

* The Theory of Knowledge, pp. 499-500. 

3 Knowledge and Truth, pp. 203-4, 211-12. 
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some other valid knowledge (tajjatiyatva). But the NySya 
goes further than this and accepts practical utility also as a 
test of truth. Thus the validity of the perception of water 
may be known from correspondence and coherence in the 
above sense. But it may be further known from the 
satisfaction of our practical needs or the fulfilment of our 
practical purposes in relation to water, such as drinking bath- 
ing, washing, etc. But the Nyaya never admits the pragmat- 
ist contention that the truth of any knowledge is constituted 
by its utility or serviceablencss. Knowledge is made true 
by its correspondence to some reality or objective fact. It 
is true not because it is useful, but it is useful because it 
is already true. Hence truth consists in correspondence and 
is tested by coherence and practical efficiency 

But from the standpoint of the modern Nyaya, all truths 
do not require to be tested. Some truths are known as 
such without any test or confirmation. These are mani- 
festly necessary and so self-evident truths. Here the NySya 
view has some affinity with Russell’s theory of truth. ’ In 
both, truth is defined by correspondence to fact, but in 
different ways. Although truth is thus externally condi- 
tioned, some truths are admitted by both to be self-evident. 
For the Nyaya, however, such truths are only necessary 
truths or what Riissell calls a priori principles. Of the 
different kinds of knowledge by acquaintance — sensation, 
memory, introspection, etc. — which are admitted by Russell 
to have self-evident truth, it is only introspection or self- 
consciousness (amivyacasaya) that is admitted by the Nyaya 
as having self-evident validity. The validity of self- 
consciousness is self-evident because there is a necessary 
relation between consciousness and its contents. When I 
become conscious of a desire for food, I find that my 
consciousness is necessarily related to the desire, it is the 


1 Problems of Philosophy ^ Cbaps, XI, Xll, XIII. 
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desire itself as it becomes explicit.* Here I not only know 
Something, but know that 1 am knowing it, i.e. the truth 
of my knowledge is self-evident. 

The different theories of truth discussed above may be 
shown to supplement one another and be reconciled as 
complementary aspects of a comprehensive theory. The 
first requisite of such a theory is the independent existence 
of a world of objects. If there were no such world, there 
would be no ground for the distinction between truth and 
falsehood. Some of our beliefs are true or false according 
as they are or are not borne out by independent objects or 
facts. It is because there are certain independent objects, 
to which our beliefs may or may not conform, that we 
distinguish between truth and error. Hence we say that 
truth consists in the correspondence of our knowledge with 
independent objects or facts. The difficulty on this view, 
it is generally remarked, is that if the objects are independent 
of knowledge, we cannot know whether our knowledge 
corresponds with them or not. How can we know what is 
outside and beyond knowledge, and see that true knowledge 
agrees with it? The reply to this is that in the case of 
external objects, physic il things and other minds, we can- 
not straightway know the correspondence between our 
knowledge and its objects. Still, we cannot deny the 
reality of these external objects. But for the independent 
existence of other things and minds we cannot explain the 
order and uniformity of o:ir experiences and the similarity 
of the experiences that different in lividuals may have under 
similar circumstances. That some of our experiences 
represent the real qualities of things may then be known 
from the fact that they are given in the same way to 

^ Cf. C. Hartshome’s article in The Monist (Vo!. XLIV, No 2, p. 171) : “ Must 
this (feeling) not be admitted to present an obvious dual aspect of being at once 
subjective and yet a content or object of conscioiisneAS, at once a mode and a datum 
of Awareness V ^ 
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different persons, or to the same persons through different 
senses. As Professor Price has shown, “sense-data 
cohere together in families, and families are coincident with 
physical occupants.” ‘ On the other hand, some of our 
experiences are not taken to represent the qualities of things, 
because they do not cohere with other experiences of the 
same individual or of different individuals. The first kind 
of experiences is considered to be true and objective, while 
the second is judged to be false and subjective. Similarly, 
our knowledge of other minds is true when it correctly 
represents the contents of those minds. It will be false, 
if what we impute to them forms no part of their actual 
contents. This shows that it is correspondence to facts 
that constitutes the nature of truth, although we cannot 
directly know such correspondence in the case of physical 
things and other minds. To know this we have to consider 
if one knowledge coheres with others or the whole body of 
human knowledge, and also consider if we can successfully 
act on our knowledge. What is true works, although 
whatever works is not true. Thus we know the correspond- 
ence of knowledge with facts from its coherence and 
pragmatic value. But to know that a certain knowledge 
corresponds with facts is to know its truth It does not 
constitute its truth. The knowledge becomes true if, and 
only if, it corresponds with facts. We know or test its 
truth when we find that it is coherent with other parts of 
our knowledge and our practical activities. So truth is 
constituted by correspondence with facts and is tested by 
coherence and practical activity. 

The Vedanta view of truth as uncontradicted experience 
logically implies the coherence theory of truth. That some 
experience is uncontradicted means that it is different from 
the contradicted. But to be different from the contradicted 


* Cf. Perception, p. 802 , 
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means to belong to the body of coherent knowledge. We 
do not and cannot rightly judge an experience to be un- 
contradicted unless we relate it to other experiences and 
find that it is congruous with them. A dream experience 
is wrongly judged by the dreamer to be uncontradicted and 
true, because he cannot relate it to his waking experiences. 
It cannot be said that a dream experience is true for the 
time being and becomes false afterwards. What is once 
true is always true. A dream experience may sometimes 
be judged to be true, but it is really false for all time. 
And its falsity appears from its incoherence with waking 
experience. Hence we are to say that an experience is 
really uncontradicted when it is related to other experiences 
and is found to be coherent with them. 

It may be urged against the above view that truth 
consists in correspondence and is tested by coherence, that 
it either assumes the truth of the testing knowledge, or 
must go on testing knowledge ad infinitum. If knowledge is 
true when it corresponds with facts, and if the correspond- 
ence cannot be directly known, then the truth of every 
knowledge must be tested by its coherence with others. 
This, however, means that there can be no end of the 
process of proving knowledge and, therefore, no final proof 
of any knowledge. To solve this difficulty we must admit 
that there is at least one case in which knowledge is, by 
itself, known to be true. We have such a case in self- 
consciousness. While the truth of all other knowledge is 
to be tested by coherence, the truth of self-consciousness is 
self-evident and requires no extraneous test. The self is a 
self-manifesting reality. Hence the contents of our mind 
or the self are manifested by themselves. They are at 
once existent facts and contents of consciousness. To 
become conscious of the contents of one’s mind is just to 
make them explicit. What we are here conscious of are 
not outside or beyond consciousness. Mental contents not 

16— (1117B) 
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only are, but are conscious of themselves. The state of 
knowledge and the. object of knowledge being identical, we 
cannot strictly speak of a correspondence of the one with 
the other. Or, if w^e speak of a correspondence between 
them we are to say that it is, directly known and so need 
not be known or tested in any other way. When we feel 
pain, or know something, or resolve to do anything, we may 
be conscious of feeling it, or knowing it, or resolving to do 
it. What we are here conscious of as objects are the objects 
themselves as they become explicit or conscious of them- 
selves. Such knowledge is, therefore, not only true, but 
also known to be true by itself. Hence we admit that the 
truth of self-consciousness is self-evident, while all other 
truths are evidenced by external tests like coherence and 
pragmatic utility. 
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THE DEFINITION OP PERCEPTION 

1. Primacy of perception over other methods of knowledge 

Perception (pratyaksa), like inference and the rest, is 
taken to mean both a form of valid knowledge (pramiti) and 
the means or method of acquiring such knowledge (prarndna). 
"We are here concerned wdth them as methods of knowledge. 
According to the Nyaya, there are four distinct and inde- 
pendent methods or sources of knowledge, namely, percep- 
tion, inference, comparison and testimony. Of these, per- 
ception comes first and is the most fundamental. Of 
course, the primacy of perception over the other methods of 
knowledge is not due to anything in the nature of the 
objects of knowledge. So far as the objects of knowledge 
are concerned, the methods or ways of knowing stand on the 
same footing in respect of their value and importance. 
While there are certain objects which may be known by 
any of the four methods, there are other objects which must 
be known by a particular method and cannot be known by 
any other. The existence of fire at a distant place may he 
known from the testimony of a reliable person. It may 
also be known by inference from the observed smoke as a 
mark of fire. Or, if we take the trouble to go up to the 
place from which smoke issues forth, we have a perception 
of the fire on the spot. Hence with regard to such objects 
as the fire, one method of knowledge is as good and valid as 
any other. Contrariwise, there are certain cases in which 
a truth is to be known by some special method. Scriptjiral 
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testimony is the only source of our knowledge about supra- 
mundane realities. That there is a future life, a heaven or 
a hell, is to be believed on the authority of the scriptures and 
cannot be proved by perception or inference. Similarly, our 
knowledge of the unperceived cause of a perceived effect is 
derived neither from testimony nor perception, but from 
inference. Likewise, perception gives us the knowledge of 
what is directly present to sense and we do not require any 
inference or testimony for a knowledge of it. In relation to 
the objects of knowledge, therefore, the methods are some- 
times interchangeable and sometimes exclusive. With 
regard to any method of knowledge it may be said that some 
contents of knowledge or some truths can only be given by 
it, while others may come from this as well as from the 
other sources of knowledge. Hence, so far as the contents 
of knowledge are concerned, there is nothing to distinguish 
one pramana or method of knowledge as more fundamental 
than any other.' 

Nevertheless there are certain important considerations in 
favour of the Naiyayika view that perception is the most 
primary and fundamental of all the sources of knowledge 
recognised in any system of philosophy. In the first place, 
perception is the ultimate ground of all knowledge. It is 
true that all knowledge does not arise from perception. The 
empiricists including the Carvakas are wrong when they 
suppose that sense-perception is adequate to explain the 
entire body of human knowledge. According to the Nyfiya, 
perception is not the only source of our knowledge, hut it is 
the basis of the other sources or methods of knowledge. 
Hence it has been said that all tlie other methods of know- 
ledge presuppose perception and must be based on know- 
ledge derived from perception. '■ .T. S. Mill recognised this 


• 1 NB.. 1. 1. 3. 

2 Sarvaprani&Qanaiii pratyaksapurvakatvati, NVT., 1. 1. 3. 
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truth when he said that “the truths known by intuition are 
the original premises from which all others are inferred.” ‘ 
For the Nyaya, however, perception is the basis on which 
we. have a knowledge of other truths by inference as well as 
by comparison and testimony. Inference as a method of 
knowledge depends on perception. The first step in infer- 
ence is the observation of a mark or the middle term {lihga- 
darsana), and the observation of the relation between the 
middle and the major term. Hence, inference is defined as 
that knowledge which must be preceded by perception 
{talpurvakam).^ Similarly, upamma or comparison as a 
method of naming depends on perception of the points of 
similarity between two objects. So also Hbda or testimony 
is dependent on perception inasmuch as the first step in it is 
the visual or auditory perception of written or spoken words, 
and such words must come from a person who has a direct 
or intuitive knowledge of the truths communicated by him. 
So we see that perceptual knowledge is the ultimate ground 
of all other knowledge by inference, comparison and 
testimony.® 

Secondly, the Naiyayikas observe that perception is the 
final test of all knowledge. We may question the truth of 
the knowledge derived from inference, testimony, etc., but 
the truth of perception is in a way beyond question. We 
may know the same thing by means of testimony, inference 
and perception. But wdiile the knowledge from testimony 
and inference requires confirmation by perception, the per- 
ceptual knowledge of the thing is in need of no further 
confirmation. A man may acquire the knowledge of a thing 
from some authoritative statement, i.e. the testimony of a 
person. But this generally serves as the starting point for 
further reflection on the matter and produces a desire to 

* System of Logic, p. 3. 

* NS. & NB., 1. 1. 6. 

» NB. & NV., 1. 1. 6-7. 
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ascertain the truth in a more convincing way, say, by a 
process of inferential reasoning. But the inference which 
confirms the testimony may, in its turn, require further veri- 
fication by way of direct perception of the object. Percep- 
tual verification is thus the final test of all other knowledge 
and, as such, perception is the most important of all the 
methods or sources of human knowledge.’ 

In European philosophy the validity of perception 
as a source of knowledge is rather overstressed by 
the empiricists and some modern realists. According 
to them, the truth of perception is unquestionable and 
self-evident. Thus J. S. Mill remarks : “ Whatever is 
known to us by consciousness (intuition), is known beyond 
possibility of question. What one sees or feels, whether 
bodily or mentally, one cannot but be sure that one 
sees or feels.”® So also W. T. Marvin thinks that “ per- 
ception is the ultimate crucial test, and as such, it does not 
presuppose its own possibility. It simply is ; and the 
man who questions it assumes it in order to do the ques- 
tioning.”® Similarly, Kusseil tells us repeatedly that the 
truths of perception are self-evident truths, for which we 
require no test at all.’ The Naiyayikas, however, do not 
admit that the validity of perception as such is self-evident 
and unquestionable. That perception is the final test 
of all other knowledge docs not mean that the truth of 
perception is self-evident or that it cannot but be true. 
From the standpoint of common-sense realism they 
grant that, under normal conditions, what is directly 
perceived is not doubted and so need not be further proved 
or tested. When however any doubt arises with regard 


1 ceyarb praniihl^ pratyaksapara, NB., 1. 1. 3, 

2 System of Logic, p. 4. 

3 The New Realism^ pp. 66'G7, 

* PfohJems of Philosophy, Chopter XI ; Our Knowledge of the External World, 
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to the validity of perception, we must examine and verify 
it as much as any other knowledge. 

■ 2. The Buddhist definition of perception 

The Buddhists define perception as the unerring cog- 
nition of a given sensum in complete isolation from all 
ideata.^ In it the object of cognition is a unique indivi- 
dual (smlak§ana) and the process of cognition is a mere 
sensing without any element of ideation (kalpand) in it. 
Vasubandhu, a Bauddha logician of the Yogacara school 
(circa 480 A. D.), characterises perception as a cognition 
that is directly produced by the object, of which it is the 
cognition.® The cognition of fire, for example, is a per- 
ception, if and in so far as it is produced and wholly 
conditioned by fire as an existent fact. On the other hand, 
the ‘ cognition of silver ’ in the presence of an oyster-shell, 
cannot be called perception, since it is not caused by the 
object, of which it claims to be the cognition. The silver is 
non-existent at the time and place at which it seems to 
be perceived and so cannot causally determine the cogni- 
tion in question. So also the inferential cognition of fire 
is distinguished from perception by. the fact that it is 
not produced directly and exclusively by fire as an object- 
ive fact. The inferential knowledge depends on such 
other conscious and unconscious conditions as the cognition 
of smoke, the association between smoke and fire, memory 
of the relation between the two and so on. For the same 
reason, the Buddhists deny the perceptual character of 
the so-called perceptions of individual objects like the 
jar, tree, eto. {samortijMna y What we directly perceive 


^ Pratyakfam kdlpanapodhimabhraDtarn. Nydyabindu, Chapter I. 
* Taio^rihadvijn&narh praiyak^am, NV. & NVTK., 1.1.4. 

^ Ibid. 
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is not the jar or the tree as a unity of the universal and 
the particular, but some quality or part of it. What 
is thus directly sensed is next combined with certain 
images and ideas of other associated qualities or parts and 
thereby produces the complex cognition of a jar or a tree. 
In fact, such complex cognitions {samvrtijMna) are not 
perceptions, since these are not directly produced by the ob- 
ject alone. Rather, they are wrong cognitions based on the 
hypothesis of universal essences (jdti) underlying the aggre- 
gates of parts and qualities constituting individual objects. 

Dignaga, the greatest Bauddha logician (circa 500 
A, D.), brings out the implications of Vasubandhu’s defi- 
nition of perception. If perceptual cognition is solely 
determined by its object, it must be wholly given and not 
anywise constructed by the mind. Hence DignSga defines 
perception as a cognition which is not at all subjectively 
determined and is not modified by ideas or concepts 
ikalpand)} The concepts of name, class, quality, action 
and relation do not enter into the perception of an object. 
What is perceived by us is a unique individual that does 
not admit of any description by concepts and words. It 
is just what it is immediately sensed to be. Words and 
concepts express such aspects of things as are general or 
common to many things. But a thing is an individual 
in so far as it excludes all other things from within itself. 
Hence what is individual is to be directly felt or intuited, 
but not expressed by words or concepts. Prom this it 
follows that perception is just the cognition of an immedia- 
tely given datum and is completely free from all subjective 
or conceptual determination. It is a pure sensation 
which cannot be properly described or embodied in verbal 
judgments.® « 


^ Vide Prama^ssamuccaya, Chapter I. 
* NBT., pp. 7-12. 
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The Buddhist definition of perception has been criti- 
cised and rejected by the Naiyayikas. It has been pointed 
out by them that Vasubandhu’s definition of perception 
is too wide. If by perception we are to mean a cognition 
which is objectively determined (tato’rthndvijMnam), all 
true knowledge will have to be regarded as perception. 
As Bosanquet has rightly pointed out, “ reality is operative 
in truth.” ^ Thus a true inference has an objective basis 
in so far as the conclusion expresses a real relation between 
two things. So we may say that what is validly inferred 
is an objective fact which is causally efiicient towards the 
inferential cognition. Similar is the case with the other 
kinds of valid knowledge. Even the wrong cognition of 
silver in a shell is not without some objective basis. The 
wrong judgment, ‘that is silver,’ is based on the ‘ that’ as 
an objective fact. Further, on the Bauddha view of uni- 
versal raomentariness (ksanihavada) , we do not see how 
perception can have an objective basis. The object being 
the cause of perception must be antecedent to it. So when 
the perception is or appears, its momentary cause, namely, 
the object, must cease to exist. The object cannot therefore 
be the cause of perception. But if perception be not 
directly produced by the object, we cannot call it perception 
at all.® 

Later Bauddha logicians like Dignaga, Dharmakirti 
and others reduce perception to a mere sensation free from 
all conceptual determination. This, the Naiyayikas think, 
is logically indefensible and arbitrary. None of our ordinary 
perceptions is a pure sensing of the given datum. 
On the other hand, perception is the interpretation of 
sensations by associated images and ideas. It is now a 
commonplace of philosophy that “ perception contains not 
merely sensuous and revived images, but a large element 


» Logic, Vol. II. p. 289. 
* NV, & NVT., 1. 1. 4. 
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of meaning as well.” * Perception is not, as the Bud- 
dhists think, an unmeaning sensation of an indeterminate 
real called svalaksana. It has a definite meaning and 
refers to a determinate object as that is revealed through 
sensations. It is only because the Buddhists arbitrarily 
deny the meaning element in perception that they are forced 
to exclude the complex cognitions of a jar, tree, etc. 
(samvrtijMna) , from the range of perception. As a matter 
of fact, these are as good perceptions as any other. If, 
however, we allow with the Buddhists that perception 
is a matter of pure sensation, we do not understand how 
it can at all be conceived or logically defined. A pure sen- 
sation is an unreal abstraction and not a psychological fact. 
We cannot point to any of our actual experiences as a case 
of pure sensation without any element of ideation in it. 
Such an experience, even if it were real, can hardly be 
described, far less defined. The Buddhist definition of 
perception is self-contradictory (vyahata) in so far as it 
tries to define and determine what is undefinable and inde- 
terminate. Just as what is perfectly unknowable cannot 
even be known as unknowable, so we cannot consistently 
determine a perfectly indeterminate experience as perception.* 

3. The Jaina, Prahhakara and Vedanta definitions of 

perception 

It is customary to define perception in terms of sense- 
functioning. The ordinary idea is that perception as a 


' Essays in Critical Eealism, p. 91. 

2 NV. & NVT., 1. 1. 4; NM., pp. 92-93, 97-100 ; SO., pp. 38-39. 

The notion of an eneffablo sensurn, like the Baddhist’s svalaksana, has aleo been 
repudiated of late by some eminent Western thinkers like Whitehead, Heidegger, 
nickert, Bosanguet, Dewey. Whitehead speaks of it as the eensationalist fallacy and 
Heidegger as the illusory notion of mere givennesa, nntinged with the ** concern '* 
which be holds to be eonstitutitre of experience throughout. See Charles Hartshorne's 
article on ** The Intelligibility of Sensations ** in The Monist, July, 1934, pp. 161-85. 
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form of knowledge is essentially dependent for its origin and 
distinctive character on the stimulation of the sense-organs. 
There is a departure from this common usage in the defi- 
nition of pratyaksa or perception given by the Advaita 
Vedanta, the Prabhakara Mimathsa and the Jaina system. 
According to the Prabhakaras, perception is the direct 
cognition of an object. It is the intuitive or immediate 
knowledge that we may have of the subject and object of 
knowledge or of knowledge itself. * For the Jainas too, 
pratyaksa is the direct and immediate knowledge of objects. 
It is of two kinds : mukhya or the primary and saihvya- 
mhQrika or the practical. 'I’he first is quite independent 
of the mind and the senses. While the origin of the second 
is conditioned by the mind and the senses, its essence lies 
in the direct cognition of some object. Hence perception 
is in its essential nature a direct knowledge of objects.* 

In the Advaita Vedanta, perception as a pramQ.‘t},a is 
the unique cause {karana) of perception as a form of valid 
knowledge (prama). In this sense, the sense-organs 
constitute the karana or the unique cause of perceptual 
ct>gnition. The latter (i.e. pratyaksa prama), however, 
is defined as immediate and timeless knowledge (caitanya). 
Such immediate knowledge is the self itself, because it is 
only in the self that there is pure immediacy of knowledge. 
The senses are the karana or the unique cause of percep- 
tion as immediate knowledge in so far as the mental modi- 
fication {antahkararmvrtti), which manifests it, is due to the 
function of the sense-organs. What takes place in percep- 
tion is this. The antahkarapra or mind goes out through 
the sense-organ which is in contact with a present percep- 
tible object and becomes so modified as to assume the form 

^ Saksatpratliil^ pratyaksam rQe3fatualrprarua,3a sa, Prakaranapaflcikd , pp. 51-52. 

^ Vi^ada'fiaDasvabbavarh pratyaki^^n), avyavadbaDena prama^ftntaraziirapak^a- 
tayfi pratibbdsanaiii va8tuDo*nubbavo vaiSadyam vijfianasyeti etc., Prameyakamala^ 
mdrta^4<^t pp, 57-67, ^ 
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of the object itself. The mind being a material principle, 
it is quite possible for it to move and attain the dimension 
of the object of perception. Perception is the immediate 
knowledge in which the mental modification is non-differ- 
ent (ahhinna) from the object and is lit up by the self’s 
light. The immediacy of perception, however, is not due 
to its being produced by sense-stimulation. If that were 
so, then inference would have been as immediate as percep- 
tion, since, according to the Naiyayikas, the mind as an 
internal sense is operative in inference. On the other 
hand, there cannot be any immediate knowledge by intui- 
tion, because it is not due to the senses. The connection 
of perception with sense-stimulation is more accidental 
than essential.^ 

That there may be immediate knowledge without 
any stimulation of sense is admitted by many leading 
philosophers of the West. Any knowledge by acquaintance, 
Russell ® thinks, gives us a direct knowledge of things. 
“ Direct cognition,” says Ewing,® ” would be quite possible 
w'ithout direct perception.” With regard to perception, 
however, it is generally held in European philosophy that 
it is the cognition of an object through sensations. Here 
the process of perception begins with the action of an exter- 
nal object. The object produces certain modifications in 
the sense organ and the nervous system and, through these, 
gives rise to a mental image corresponding to itself. In 
the Advaita Vedanta the order of the process is reversed. 
The mind goes out through sense and reaches the object, 
and there becomes literally changed into the form of the 
object. On this view, the perplexing question of the 
correspondence of a mental image to the object, of which 
it is the image, does not at all arise. The direct appreheu- 

I VP., Chapter I. 

* The Problems of Philosophy, Chapter V. 

3 Mind, April, 1930, p. 140. 
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sion of objects in perception is thus better explained by 
the Vedanta. It goes further than this and maintains 
that the essence of perception lies, not in its being produced 
by sense-object contact, but in the inimediacy (saksattvam) 
of the knowledge given by it. 

4. The Nyaya definitions of perception 

The old school of the Nyaya defines perception in 
terms of sense-object contact (indiiyarthasannikarsa). 
According to it, perception is the valid knowledge produced 
by the contact of an object with a sense organ. ^ This 
means that perception as a form of valid knowledge i.s 
conditioned in its origin by the stimulation of the senses. 
This definition of perception follows from the etymological 
meaning of the word pratyaksa or perception. Pratyaksa 
derivatively means the functioning or operation of the sense 
organs, each in relation to its particular object (aksasydksasya 
prativisayam vrttihpratyaksam).^ In relation to a particular 
object, the sense may function in two ways. It may function 
to bring about a contact of itself with the object. In this 
case, the result is a cognition of the object. Secondly, a 
sense organ may be operative to produce a cognition of some 
object. In this case the sense-function consists in sense- 
cognition, and the result is a judgment of the cognised 
object as something desirable or undesirable or neither.® 
But even sense-cognition as a form of sense-function is 
conditioned by sense object contact. It follows that 
the fact of sense-object contact is involved in the very 
meaning of the word pratyaksa, and is common to all 
perceptions. This common and essential character is 
made the basis of a definition of perception. For all 

I NS., 1. 1. 4, 

* NB., 1. 1.3. 

» Ibid. , 
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the older NaiySyikas, perception is the valid cognition 
of an object, as distinguished from feeling and volition, 
and as conditioned by the contact of that object with a 
particular sense organ! 

The above definition of perception as knowledge due to 
sense-object contact is accepted by common sense and many 
philosophic systems. In the Vaisesika philosophy ‘ percep- 
tion is described as knowledge which is conditioned by the 
senses. The Sarhkliya-Yoga system also defines perception 
in terms of sense-stimulation. According to the Samkhya,® 
perception is the direct cognition of an object by a sense 
when the two come in contact with each other. The Yoga 
system holds the same view while emphasising that percep- 
tion is especially a cognition of the particuharity of an object. 
For it perception is ‘ a mental modification produced by 
sense impressions and mainly related to the specific characters 
entering into the nature of the individual object of percep- 
tion.’ ® In the Mimaihsa-sutra and the Bhatta school of 
Mimamsa, perception is defined as ‘ the cognition which is 
produced by the efficient contact of the senses with their 
objects.’^ Varsaganya, a follower of the Mlmarrisa school, 
reduces perception just to the functioning of the sense 
organs.® 

Although the old Naiyayikas are disposed to find fault 
with the definition of perception given in the other systems 
of philosophy, they do not dispute the fact of sense-object 
contact as constituting the essential nature of perception. 
Thus the Bhatta definition is attacked on the ground that 
it is not limited to valid perceptions but may apply also to 

1 Ak^amnkBiim pratityotpad.vate pratyaksam, PS., p 94. 

* Vide Sdmkhya'SntrM^ Rud Pravacanahha^yaf\, B9 ; SaMhyakdrik&tB. 

3 Vydsa-Bha^ya on Yoga-sHtra, 1. 7. 

^ Sataaihprayoge puru^asyendriyapftm baddhijanma tatpratyakaain, Mimdihsd-sutrat 
1. 1.4. Vide also ^dstradipikd, p. do ; Slokavdrttikat 4.84. 

* SrotrddivTtiiritit Varsaganya quoted in NV. A NVT., 1.1.4. 
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doubt and error as forms of perception, in which there is 
sense-contact with some object.^ This means that a defini- 
tion of perception as valid knowledge (pramd) should 
explicitly mention that validity is an essential character of 
it. But the context makes it unnecessary for the 
Mimaibsaka. Similarly, the Sanakhya view is considered 
by the Naiyayika to be inadequate, because it does not 
expressly state the fact of sense-object contact. * Such 
criticism however is vitiated by a sophistical spirit. It is 
true that IiSvarakrsna does not use just the phrase ‘ sense- 
object contact ’ in his definition (.viz. prativisayadhyavasayo 
dr Siam). But this follows clearly when we collate the 
sutra and the commentaries on this point. It is therefore 
unnecessary to dwell at length on the Nyaya criticism of 
the above definitions of perception. It will suffice for our 
present purpose to say tliat the definition of perception as 
knowledge produced by sense-stimulation or sense-object 
contact is common to the Nyaya-Vai^esika, the Samkbya- 
Yoga and the Bhatta Mimamsa system of Indian philosophy. 
As we have already said, the same definition of perception 
is generally accepted in Western psychology and philo- 
sophy.® 

The modern school of the Nyiiya takes exception to the 
old definition of perception in terms of sense-object contact. 
Gangers, the father of modern Nyaya, opposes it on several 
grounds. First, it is objected by him that the definition is 
too wide, since it applies to inference and memory as forms 
of knowledge in which there is sense-object contact. The 
mind as an internal sense is operative and related to the 
object known through memory or inference. Secondly, the 

» Ibid. 

* NM.. p. 109. 

* Cf, Sir J. H. Parsons, An Introduction to the. Theory of Perception^ p. 3 : “ Sensory 
presentations, as we experience them, invariably evolve perception, however naive it 
may be, at the start : bnt there is no perception without sensory presentation." 

18~(1117B) 
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definition is too narrow in another sense. It precludes the 
possibility of God’s omniscience which is a direct perception 
of all truth and reality. If there can be no perception 
without sense-object contact, we can hardly speak of the 
divine perception, since it is not a sensuous cognition in any 
sense. Further, we do not find that sense-contact, in one 
or other of its forms is common to all perceptions. Again, 
to define perception in terms of sense-stimulation is to beg 
the question. What a sense-organ or its stimulation means 
is to be known from perception. As a matter of fact, we 
understand what perception is, long before we know w'hat 
a sense is and which of the senses is concerned in producing 
it. Hence to explain perception by sense-stimulation is to 
explain the ohscuriim per nhscurius * In view of such 
defects in the old definition, the modern Naiyayikas propose 
to define perception as immediate knowledge. It is the 
character of immediacy (saksatMritvani) that is common 
to all perceptions. The visual, auditory and other kinds 
of perception are alike connected with the feeling that 
something is immediately known by the subject or the 
knower.® Another definition of perception, given by the 
modern Nyaya, is that it is knowledge which is not brought 
about by the instrumentality of any antecedent knowledge,® 
This definition applies to all cases of perception, human or 
divine. At the same time it excludes all other kinds of 
knowledge, such as inference, comparison and testimony. 
Inference is due to the previous knowledge of a fixed relation 
between two things (vyaptijUana) . In upamana or com- 
parison the operative cause of knowledge (jMnakarana) is 
the knowledge of similarity between two things (sadr^ya- 
jfldna). Knowledge by testimony is brought about by the 
understanding of the meanings of words {padajnana) . So 

> TC., I, pp. 689-13. 

s Prstyak^asya saksatkaric^aih lak^apain, TC., ibid. 

3 Jft&DakarBQakam jflftcamiti tu vayam, TC., I, p. 662. 
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also memory depends for its origin on some direct experience 
in the past (pUrvanubhava). It is only in the case of 
perception that our knowledge is not caused by previous 
experience. It cannot be said that perception is entirely 
undetermined by previous experience. A determinate 
(savikalpaka) perception of an objecst, as having certain 
attributes and belonging to a class, is conditioned by the 
previous knowledge of those attributes as standing for a 
certain class of things. But even here our preception of the 
object is only conditioned but not caused by the previous 
knowledge (jMna janyce and not jMnakaranaka) The present 
perception of the book before me does not arise out of my 
previous knowledge about books, although the character of 
that perception is determined by such antecedent knowledge# 
At least the perception is not the result of a conscious 
application of antecedent knowledge to a present case. The 
Buddhist definition of perception as knowledge which is 
directly produced by the object alone, excludes all the con- 
scious and unconscious conditions of knowledge from per- 
ception except the object. The modern Nyaya, however, ex- 
cludes all the conscious conditions of knowledge from the 
definition of perception above given. For it, perception is 
not entirely undetermined by previous experience. But even if 
it be determined by previous experience, it is not consciously 
brought about by that experience. Hence perception has 
been defined as the knowledge which is not brought about by 
the instrumentality of any antecedent knowledge. 

In the syncretist school of the Nyaya, attempts have been 
made to reconcile the older definition of perception with the 
modern. Among the ancient Naiyayikas, lldayana, Vardha- 
mana and others have suggested that the definition of per- 
ception, as given in the Nyaya Sutra in terms of sense-object 
contact, applies only to ordinary human perception (laukika- 


I Op. cit., pp. 552-63. 
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matravi§ayatvat)J The science of logic is concerned with 
the conditions or grounds of valid knowledge. It is not 
interested in the eternal and unconditioned knowledge of the 
divine being. Hence the sutra gives a definition of such 
perception as is due to certain specific causes {pramdna) . 
In view of this it has been suggested by some syncretist 
logicians that for normal human perception the definition is 
that it is knowledge produced by sense-object contact. But 
when we take perception in a wider sense so as to cover 
ordinary and extraordinary human perceptions as well as the 
eternal perception of the divine being,' we should define it as 
immediate (aparohsa) knowledge, or as knowledge which is 
not brought about by antecedent knowledge {jnanakara- 
naka).^ Kesavamifira in his Tarkahhdsd goes further and 
takes the old and modern definitions of perception to mean 
the same thing. According to him, perception is the source 
of valid immediate knowledge and immediate knowledge is 
that which is brought about by sense-object contact.® Hence 
for knowledge there is no distinction between what is imme- 
diate and what is sensed. Rather immediate knowledge is 
just the product of sense-stimulation. 

Of the two definitions of perception given above, that 
proposed by the modern Nyaya seems to be more acceptable. 
That perception is generally conditioned by sense-stimula- 
tion or sense-object contact is true as a matter of fact. Still 
this fact does not constitute the essential or the universal 
character of all perceptions. There are cases of knowledge 
which are undoubtedly perceptual in character and yet not 
brought about by sense-object contact. Instances to the 
point are to be found not only in the intuition of seers and 

* Vide Udayana*B Knsiimafijali and VardhamaDa’s PraJedda, 4-6. 

* Aparoksapramavyaptam pratyaksam anyatha laukikapratyakaamatravivaksayam- 
indriyajanyapramasadhakatamam pratyaksam, TR. and S3., pp. 67-69. 

3 Saksatkaripramakaraijiam pratyaksam, saksatkari^i ca prama saivocyate yendri- 
yajft, TB., p. 6. 
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God’s omniscience, but in such abnormal perceptions as 
illusion, hallucination, dream, delirium and the like- In these 
cases we have perceptions of objects that are not in actual 
contact with our senses. No doubt they are all cases of 
wrong knowledge, but that they are actual perceptions we 
cannot dispute. When we have such experiences or when 
afterwards we recollect them, we feel that we did perceive 
certain things which we should not have so perceived. 
These then are significant experiences which show that 
perceptual knowledge is not essentially a matter of sense- 
object contact. Similarly, any ordinary valid perception is 
found by analysis to contain elements which arc not sensa- 
tions in any sense. When we perceive an orange from a 
distance, we have a sensation of its colour but not of its 
smell, taste and touch. Still we perceive all these qualities 
as constituents of the total percept. ‘ Hence it may legiti- 
mately be said that sense-stimulation is not the essence of 
perception. Wherein that essence lies we may also find in 
the light of the above instances. They serve to show that 
we feel sure to perceive anything that is directly presented 
to us. It does not matter much whether the direct presen- 
tation, which we call perception, is right or wrong, is by 
way of sense or not. Hence we may say that to perceive 
a thing is to know it immediately. The modern Nyaya 
hits upon a truth when it defines perception as immediate 
knowledge, although it recognises the fact that perception 
is generally conditioned by sense-object contact. The 
Prabhakara Mimariisa and the Advaita Vedanta are at one 
with the modern Nyaya in recognising this truth about the 
essential nature of perception. This is also admitted by 
Hobhouse when he says that the common and essential 

1 Cf, L. S. Stebbicgi Logic in Practice, p. 13 : It is true that such judgments 
That is a cow,* * Here is a pen') go beyond what is directly given to sense, but it does 
not follow that they are reached by inference. Certainly such judgments may be 
erroneous. None of these is completely trust^ivorthy, but they are all we have.** ^ 
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character of simple ideas of sensation and reflection lies, 
not in their dependence on any sense organ, or any special 
kind of physiological stimulus, but in their immediate 
presence to consciousness. Hence while admitting that 
apprehension, in the sense of sensation or perception, is 
conditioned by both the sense organ and its stimulation, 
he defines it as the knowledge of what is immediately 
present to consciousness.^ 


^ Hobhoijse, The Theory of Knowledge^ Pt. I, Ch. I. Dr. Stebbing seems to 
endorse the definition cf percepti >n as immediate knowledge when she observes that in 
perceptual judgments we merely record wliat we take to be directly given. Vide op cit., 
p. 13. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OP PERCEPTION 
1 The Senses {indriya) 

From the Nyaya standpoint perception is an immediate 
valid cognition of reality, due to some kind of sense-object 
contact. As such, perception involves four operative condi- 
tions or causes, namely, objects, senses, mind and self. 
What objects can be perceived and how they are perceived 
by us, we shall see in the next chapter. Here we propose 
to consider, from the Naiyayika standpoint, the psychologi- 
cal questions as to the nature and function of sense, mind 
and self in perception. 

It is generally admitted that perception is primarily 
conditioned by the activity of the senses in relation to 
some objects. Hence perception is usually defined in terms 
of sense-stimulation. Even those who refuse to do so 
have to admit sense-activity as a factor conditioning all 
perception. But there is some difference of opinion as to 
the exact nature of the senses and their functions in percep- 
tion. According to the Buddhists, the senses are the 
external organs (golaka) occupying different parts of the 
surface of the body.^ The visual sense, for example, 
is the pupil of the eye, since objects can be seen only when 
the pupil is in order but not otherwise. Thus the end- 
organs are entrusted by the Buddhists with the function 
of perception and therefore spoken of as the senses. 
For the Jainas a sense is the physical organ with a 


^ Golakas^^eadrijatTamiti Baaddhalji, NSV., 3. 1. 30. 
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specific energy (^a/cti).* According to the Samkhyas, 
the senses are not physical bodies like the pupil of 
the eye, but modifications of the subtle material principle 
called ahamkara. They think that a physical (bhautika) 
organ cannot account for the perception of distant objects. 
In perception the senses must function in direct contact 
with the objects of perception. But a physical organ like 
the eye-pupil caunot have direct contact with an object lying 
at a distance or behind a glass. This is possible only if the 
sense organ be all-pervading in character and not a limited 
physical sulistance. So the Sarfikhyas think that the senses 
are modifications of a subtle all-pervading matter (ahath- 
karika) and are themselves all-pervading in character.® 

The Nyaya rejects both the Bauddha and the Silrakbya 
view about the nature of the senses. It agrees with the 
Mimamsa and the Vedanta in holding that the senses are 
neither the end-organs nor modifications of any all-pervad- 
ing subtle matter. According to these systems the external 
senses are material substances constituted by the physical 
elements (bhautika) and localised in the defferent end- 
organs.® In the Nyaya system, a sense is defined as a 
supersensible organ of knowledge having its locus in the 
animal organism.* A sense cannot itself be sensed or per- 
ceived. The existence of the senses is not a matter of direct 
perception for us. It is by means of inference or reasoning 
that we know their existence. The eye cannot perceive it- 
self. But that there is a visual sense, follows from the 
general law that every function is conditioned by some organ. 
So it has been said that a sense is what cannot be sensed 


1 Vide Pram€yakamalafndTtan4(i, p. 61. 

* AhamkaropadaQAkamindriyarn, Tattvakaumudi, 26. Cf, NSV.. ibid, 

3 NS., 1. 1. 12; VP.. Ch. VII; SD., p. 36. 

* garirasamjuUtani ifianakarapamatlndriyamindriyam, TB., p. 19. Cf. H. H. Price, 
Perceptionf p. 25 : “ By * aerises * I do not mean * sense-organs * but * seose-facnlties,* 
f . e. the power of being acquainted w^tb this or that kind of sense-datum,'* 
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Jbut must be inferred as an organ necessary for the function 
of perception. Another definition of sense, given by. some 
Naiyayikas (e. g. GaAge^a and Vi^vanatha), is that it is 
the medium of a contact between the mind and an object 
to produce such knowledge as is different from memory.^ 
This definition, however, is not applicable to mind as a 
sense, since it cannot be said to be the medium of contact 
between itself and objects like pleasure and pain. The 
jSdstradipika^ defines sense as what produces a clear and 
distinct knowledge of the object it is brought in contact 
with. This definition holds good with regard to all the 
senses including the mind. 

According to the Nyaya and the Mimarhsa, there are six 
sense organs. Of these some are called external and some 
internal (bdhyamdhinjantaram). TJiere is only one internal 
sense called manas or mind. This will be si'parately 
dealt with in the another section. There are five external 
senses, namely, the olfactory, the gustatory, the visual, the 
cutaneous and the auditory. These senses are physical in 
character, because they are constituted by the physical ele- 
ments.® But for their physical character we cannot explain 
the limitation of perception to a particular time and space. 
If the senses Avere, as the Samkhyas say, non-physical and 
all-pervading principles, we sliould have simultaneous per- 
ceptions of all objects in the world. Each sense is capable 
of revealing the existence of one particular class of objects. 
A sense organ is constituted by the physical element whose 
qualities are sensed by it. It possesses the specific attribute 
of its constituent physical element and is therefore capable 
of perceiving the qualities belonging to it.* 


' SM., 6S; TO., I, pp. 560-51. 
* Vide p. 36. 

3 NS. and SD., ibid. 

< NSV., 3.1.32. 

19— (1117B) 
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The olfactory sense (ghrdxia) is the organ of apprehend- 
ing smell. It must have the quality of smell in it in order 
to apprehend smell in other things. As such, it is consti- 
tuted by the earth, to which smell originally belongs as an 
attribute. The sense of smell is said to have its seat 
in the forepart of the i asal cavity (nSsagravarti) } This, 
however, is contradicted by modern psychology whjch holds 
that * the organ of smell is a mucous membrane lining the 
roof and part of the walls of the extreme upper portion of 
the nasal cavities.’ ' 

The gustatory sense (rasana) is the condition of taste- 
sensations. It is constituted by the physical element called 
water, because it is possessed of the specific attribute of 
that element, viz. taste. It is located in the forepart of the 
tongue ijikvagravarti). But the localisation of the sense of 
taste in the tip of the tongue does not agree with the finding 
of scientific psychology. From it we learn that the end- 
organs of taste, i.e. the taste-bulbs occur largely in the 
posterior part of the tongue. The tip of the tongue is 
especially sensitive to sweet taste. As such, it may be said 
to be the organ of certain tastes.® 

The visual sense (caksu) is the ground of colour-sensa- 
tions and is itself coloured. It h.is its locus in the pupil of 
the eye. It is constituted by a luminous substance called 
tejas or light. In the case of the visual sense the consti- 
tuent element of light has no manifest form and touch 
(anudhhiitarupasparSa). The sun as a luminous orb has 
both form and touch manifest in it. Hence it is that the 
one cannot be,^while the other is, perceived by us. The 
account of the visual sense given here is in substantial 
agreement with the modern theory of vision, although it 
lacks most of its finer details. It will have the support of 

> TB..ib. 

* Vide Titcbener, Text-Book of Psychology. 

» Ibid. 
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modern optics which recognises the dependence of visual 
sensation on the energy of light and the presence of a 
colouring matter behind the lens, and treats the retina as the 
organ of vision.* 

The cutaneous sense (tvak) is the source of touch-sensa- 
tions and temperature-sensations. It is constituted by the 
physical element air, because, like the air, it manifests the 
quality of touch. The locus or the end-organ of the sense 
of touch is the whole skin of the body, from head to foot, 
outside and inside its surface.® Prom a common-sense 
standpoint no distinction is here made between the different 
sensations of touch or pressure and those of warmth and 
cold. In truth, the cutaneous sense is highly complex. 
Many psychologists distinguish between four cutaneous 
senses, namely, those of pressure, warmth, cold, and pain ® 
The Naiyayikas do not go so far in their account of the 
cutaneous sense, but describe both pressure and temperature 
as touch sensations. Nor do they subscribe to the view that 
the sense of touch is the primitive sense, from which the 
other external senses develop by increasing differentiation. 

“ Touch,” Aristotle observed, “ is the mother of the senses.” 
Modern psychologists also think that ” starting from this 
mode of sensibility as a basis the other senses develop by 
processes of increasing complexity and refinement.” '' The 
Naiyayikas oppose this hypothesis on the ground that 
the sense of touch cannot, in any degree, perform the 
function of the other senses in those who are deprived of 
them.® 

The auditory sense {hotra) is the source of sensations of 
sound. It has its seat in the drum of the ear. It is possess- 

1 Ihid. 

s TB., pp.2n,24. 

* Titcbener. op. ciU 

^ Hollingworiby Psychology p, 456. 

6 NB., 3.1.51-63. 
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ed of the quality of sound. As such, it is identical with a 
portion of the physical element dkdsa, as that is present in 
and limited by the ear-hole. It is not a separate substance, 
but is a limited portion of dkdH itself, since the quality 
of sound belongs originally to dlcdSa} According to the 
Vedanta, however, sound is not exclusively a property of 
dkd^a, since it is perceived in the air and other elements as 
well. But it' admits that the .sense of hearing is constituted 
by the physical element of dkdsa.'^ The Mirnarhsa differs 
here from both the Nyaya and the Vedanta in holding that 
the auditory sense is a portion of space {(lighhdga) enclosed 
within the aural cavity.® Thus all the three systems 
agree in holding that the five external senses are physical 
entities constituted by the physical elements. 

To the above list of the six senses, recognised by the 
Nyaya and the Mimamsa, the Samkhya system adds five 
other senses. These are the five senses of action {karmen- 
driya). They are called speech, bands, feet, rectum and the 
sex-organ, and perform respectively the functions of speak- 
ing, prehension, locomotion, evacuation and reproduction.^ 
Thus the Samkhya gives us a list of eleven sense-organs. 
The Vedanta accepts this with one exception. It excludes 
the mind or antahkarana from the list of the senses.® The 
Nyaya objects to this long list on the ground that the 
assumption of a sense for every function will lead to count- 
less senses. If by sense we mean, as we should, a bodily 
organ of some special ._kind of perception {sdksdtpratlti- 
sddhana), then the organs f)f action cannot be called sense 
organs. They do not give us any perceptions of a new 
thing or quality other than those connected with the six 

» TB., p. 20. 

•** VP., Ch. VTI. 

» SD., p. 36. 

^ S&fhkhyakarihi, ^ & 28. 

« VP., Ch. VII. 
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senses of smell, taste, sight, touch, hearing and the 
mind/ 

The Naiyayikas’ enumeration of the senses, it will be 
seen, is different from that usually given in Westeim psy- 
chology. Of the six senses enumerated by them, mind as 
an internal sense finds no place in modern psychology, 
while a number of internal senses is added to the five exter- 
nal senses recognised by them. These are the kinmsthetic 
senses. Then we are told that there are certain organic sen- 
sations which are derived from the internal organs of the 
body. These too will have to be regarded as senses if we 
seriously accept the view of organic sensations. Turther, 
the cutaneous sense is subdivided into the pressure sense, 
the temperature senses and the pain sense. Of these, the 
fir.st two, namely, the pressure and temperature senses are 
included by the Naiyayikas in the sense ( f touch, since, 
according to them, warmth and cold are only different kinds 
of touch sensations. Hence in addition to the five senses 
of the Naiyayikas, we have to admit a pain sense, several 
kinaesthetic senses and the vital or organic senses. These 
are supposed to be necessary to explain the sensation of pain, 
the perceptions of movement and position, resistance and 
weight, and other organic sensations connected with the 
abdominal organs, the digestive and urinary systems, the 
circulatory and respiratory systems and the genital systems. 

It seems to me, how^ever, that this long list of the senses, 
to which Western psychology commits us, has its basis in 
an unsound epistemology. A careful epistemological analy- 
sis of w'hat are called sensations will show that tliey are 
cognitive mental states which acquaint us with the qualities 
of things. A sensation has, therefore, a cogtiitive value and 
has reference to some given datum. The cognitive value of 
a sensation lies in its being the basis of our perception of 

1 NVT., p. 631 ; NM., pp. 482 f. 
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the thing which produces <he sensation. Another charac- 
teristic of sensations is that we can have images correspond- 
ing to them at the time when they are past. Judged by such 
criteria, it is very doubtful if we can legitimately speak of a 
sensation of pain or of kinaesthetic and organic sensations. 
While touch, warmth and cold are qualities of things, pain 
cannot be referred to anything as its quality. We feel pain 
indeed, but do not perceive anything as painful, just as we 
perceive a rose as red when it produces the sensation of red 
in us. We can hardly form an image of a pain previously 
felt in the same way in which we can image a previously 
experienced colour or sound. Hence pain is better charac- 
terised as a feeling, rather than as a sensation. Similarly 
the so-called organic sensations may be shown to be feelings 
aroused by certain states of the vital organs, or by the ordi- 
nary sensations of pressure, warmth, etc. Thus according 
to Titchener,’ ‘ the sense of satiety, of a full stomach would 
come from an upward pressure against the diaphragm. Thirst 
appears as a diffuse pressure or as a blend of pressure and 
warmth. There are times when the separate heart-beats are 
clearly sensed as dull throbbing pressure.’ Titchener says 
further that ‘ the special sensations of the genital system 
appear first as an excitement, then as gratification and 
thirdly as relief.’ But all these are plainly feelings, and not 
sensations in the proper sense. Lastly, what are called 
kinaesthetic sensations are analysable into certain feelings 
and ordinary sensations produced by different kinds of bodily 
activity. ‘ A muscular sensation is ordinarily a dull and 
diffuse pressure upon the skin. With increasing intensity 
it takes on a dragging character and sometimes passes into 
dull pain.’ ‘ The articular sensation is said to be a massive 
complex of sensations in the wrist-joint whose quality is not 
distinguishable from that of cutaneous pressure.' The per- 


1 Vide Text-Book of Psychology, pp. 160«92. 
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ceptions of the movement and position of our limbs, with 
closed eyes, and those of the weight and resistance of other 
bodies are said to be based upon the articular sensations. 
But we have no specific sensations of movement and posi- 
tion, resistance and weight. In fact, none of them can be 
treated as a sense-ditn:.!! like eolour and sound. Hence we 
vecjiiire no separate senses tor tlieir (»ereeptions. If, then, 
the so-called muscular and articniar sensations can be analys- 
ed into sensations of pressure and feelings of strain and 
[jriin, we see no reason why we must admit separate senses 
for them. We admit differeiu external senses for ibe differ- 
ent kinds of sensations, like colour, sound, etc., because we 
cannot analyse any of them into any other. The sensations 
of one sense are quite distinct from those of any other sense. 
But even those who speak of the kinaesthetic senses would 
admit that ‘ the kinaesthetic sensations are, in general, very 
like the cutaneous, and, in one case, indistinguishable from 
cutaneous pressure.’ Supposing that there are kinasthetic 
senses, we ask ; W’bat sensa or sense-qualities do they 
acquaint us with ? Certainly, movement and position, 
resistance and weight are not sensa like colours and sounds. 
There being no other distinct sensa for them, we are to say 
that the kinastbetic sensations, like the alleged sensation 
of innervation, are really feelings produced by bodily 
movements. Accordingly, the so-called kinaslhctic senses 
will have to be regarded as organs of action and not of 
sensation. 


2. Function 0 / the senses 

The function of the senses is to produce perception of 
objects. For a sense organ, to function is to give us im- 
mediate knowledge about certain objects. How, then, do 
tbe senses function to give us perception of objects ? Is the 
activity of the senses conditioned by their contact with the 
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objects of perception ? Or, do they give us perception of 
objects without any contact with them ? 

According to the Buddhists, the senses function without 
direct contact with tiie objects of perception. They are all 
“ distance receptors ” (aprdpyakari) , and do not require im- 
mediate contact with their objects. This is especially seen 
in the case of the senses of sight and hearing. We see far-off 
objects that cannot have any direct or approximate contact 
with the eyes. We hear sound prodneed at a lung distance 
from our ears. Similarly, the eye perceives objects ranch 
larger than itself and so incapable of being covered by it. 
Again, the eye and the ear can perceive the distance and 
direction of sights and sounds respectively. This they 
could not, if, like the senses of smell, taste, and touch, they 
were in immediate contact with their objects. Lastly, 
many of us can, at the same time, see the same obj(?ct or 
hear the same sound from different places. Conversely, one 
man can, almost at the same time, see two things or hear 
two sounds, fairly a[)art from each other. This shows that 
the senses of sight and hearing may function w'ithout actual 
contact with tlieir respective objects.^ 

According to the Nyaya, Samkhya, Mimarhsa and 
Vedanta systems, the senses can perceive only such objects 
as are in direct or indirect contact with them {prdpy.ikdri) . 
This is obvious in the case of the so-called lower senses, 
namely, touch, taste and smell. Sensations of touch and 
taste arise only when the sense-organs are in immediate 
contact with their respective objects. To taste a thing is 
to place it in direct contact with the tongue. To touch a 
thing is to bring it in contact with the skin. Sense-object 
contact as a condition of olfactory sensation is no less real, 
although it may sometimes be less obvious. If the smelling 
object be in our immediate surrounding, there is obvious 


1 NV. and NVT., 1.1.4. 
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contact of it with the olfactory organ. If it be at a distance 
from us, then the odorous particles given off by the object 
are brought in actual contact with the sense organ by cur- 
rents of air.^ In the case of the lower senses, all systems 
of philosophy admit a direct sense-object contact. It is also 
admitted that the senses of smell, taste and touch remain 
passive in their end-organs where they are met by their 
respective stimuli. The remaining two senses of sight and 
hearing also act in contact with their objects, although not 
quite as directly as the rest. According to the Vedanta, the 
sense of hearing travels to the sounding objects and gives 
us sensations of sound.^ The Nyaya, however, agrees with 
modern science in holding that sound-waves sent by the 
object ai’e received into the ear-passage and there perceived 
as sound.* According to both the JSyaya and the Vedanta, 
the visual sense reaches out to its object and gives us colour- 
sensations. This is why the eye and the ear can perceive 
the distance and direction of their respective objects. While 
in modern science visual sensation is believed to be due to the 
transmission of light-waves from the object to the eye, in 
Indian philosophy it is explained by the emanation of light- 
rays from the eye to the object. Ordinarily the colour-rays 
are not visible, but are inferred as the medium of sense- 
object contact in visual perception. Still we may perceive 
them under certain special circumstances, as when they 
emanate from the eyes of cats and other animals in a dark 
night. The uninformed and the uncultured may not admit 
sense-object contact in the perception of distant objects, 
because the medium of such contact is imperceptible. But 
that there cannot be any perception without sense-object 
contact is implied in all cases of obstructed sense-activity 
(avaranopapatti) . We cannot see things hidden behind an 

1 NM..P. 479. 
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opaque body. Again, what seems to be a simultaneous per- 
ception of objects occupying different places, is really a case 
of different perceptions occurring in quick succession. We 
perceive a near object earlier than a remote one, because 
our senses take a longer time to reach the latter. Hence 
sense-object contact is a condition of all perceptions.^ 

According to all the Naiyayikas, sense-object contact 
(indriyarthafsannikarsa), which is the cause of perception, 
is of six kinds. First, we have a case of direct contact 
which consists in the conjunction (smhyoga) between sense 
and its object. In the visual perception of a substance like 
the jar, there is an immediate contact of the eyes with the 
object. The visual sense finds its way to the jar and be- 
comes conjoined with it. Secondly, there may be ao in- 
direct contact of sense with its object through the mediation 
of a third term that is related to both. When we see the 
colour of the jar, our eyes come in contact with the colour 
through the medium of the jar. The jar is conjoined with 
the eyes on the one hand, and contains the colour as an in- 
herent quality of it, on the other. Here the contact between 
sense and object is duo to the object’s (here colour) insepara- 
ble relation to what is conjoined with sense. Hence this 
sense-object contact is called samyukta-samavdya or a rela- 
tion of inherence in what is conjoined to sense. Thirdly, 
sense-obtect contact may be more indirect than what we find 
in the preceding case. It may be due to the mediation of two 
terms which, by their relation, connect sense with its ob- 
ject. When by means of the eyes we perceive a universal 
like ‘ colourness ’ (rupatvadisdmdnya) inhering in the jar’s 
colour, there is contact of the eyes vvith the object ‘ colour- 
ness ’ through the medium of the two terms ‘ jar ’ and 
‘colour.’ This “Sense-object contact is called samyukta- 
samaveta-samavaya, since it is due to the object’s 
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inherence (samavaya) in something (here colour) which 
is inseparably related to (samaveta) what (here jar) 
is conjoined (samyukta) to sense. The fourth case of 
indirect sense-object contact is called samavaya or in- 
herence. Here the sense is in contact with its object 
in S') far as the object inheres as a quality in the sense itself. 
This is illustrated in the auditory perception of sound. The 
ear’s contact with sound is due simply to the latter’s inher- 
ence as a quality in its own substance, dicasa, which consti- 
tutes the auditory sense. In the fifth case sense-object 
conitact is called samaveta-sdmaodya or the relation of inher- 
ence in that which inheres in sense. Here the sense is in 
contact with its object through the niediuni of a third term 
that is inseparably related to both. Thus in the auditory 
perception of the universal ‘ soundness ’ (.^ahdatva) , the ear 
is in contact with the object ‘ soundness,’ because it inheres 
in sound which, in its turn, inheres as a quality in the ear. 
The last type of sense-object contact is called oisesanatd or 
vi^asyarisesanahhdva. In it the sense is in contact with its 
object in .so far as the object is a qualification (vi4esana) of 
another term connected with sense, ft is by means of such 
sense-object contact that the Naiyayikas explain the percep- 
tions of non-existence iahhuva) and the relation of inherence 
{siiinai'dya).' It takes different forms according to the different 
ways in which the mediating terra is related to sense. Thus 
it is called samyxikia-oiieaamld when the object is adjectival 
(cisesana) to that which is conjoined {samyukta) to the sense 
organ. This is illustrated by the visual perception of the 
non-existence of a jar in a certain place. Here the eye is in 
contact with non-existence as a qualification {cUesana) of 
the place which is in conjunction {samyukta) with the eye. 
Similarly, it is called samyukta-samavetavisesanatd when the 
sense is related to an oliject that is adjectival {visemna) to 
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what inheres (samaveta) in that which is conjoined 
(samyukta) to sense. Thus in the perception of the non- 
existence of sound in tlie odour of the earth, our sense is in 
contact with the non-existence as a qualification of odour 
which inheres in the earth as conjoined to the sense. Or, 
it may be called samavetamsesanatd when the object of per- 
ception is a qualification (vUemna) of that which inheres 
(samaveta) in sense. Thus when we perceive that there is 
no odour in sound, our sense is in contact with the non- 
existence of odour as a qualification of sound w’hich inheres 
in the auditory organ. So too with regard to the other 
forms of this kind of sense-object contact. These have been 
collectively called vUesanatd or the contact of sense with that 
which is adjectival to another term connected with sense. ^ 
The Vedantins also recognise these six kinds of sense-object 
contact. But they do not admit the perception of non- 
existence (abhdva) and inherence (samavdya) We shall 
discuss this point afterw'ards. 

With regard to perception, it has been asked : What is 
the Icarana or the unique cause of perception ? Is it sense 
or sense-object contact or something else ? According to the 
older Naiyayikas,'’ sense-object contact {Minnikarsa) is the 
karana of perception, since it is the immediate antecedent to 
the appearance of the phenomenon of perception. The 
contact of sense with its appropriate object does not normally 
fail to produce a perception of it. Hence it is that sense- 
function or sense-contact should be recognised as the karana 
or specific cause of perception. Modern Naiyuyikas, how- 
ever, hold that the sense organ is the karana of perception.* 
A. karana is the unique operative cause of an effect (vydpdra- 
vadasddharana-karana). It is something that produces the 
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effect by its operation and not tlie operation itself. The 
senses are such, causes as produce perception by their activity 
or contact with the objects. As such, it is the sense 
(indriya) that should be called the karana of perception. 
Ke^ava Mi^ra reconciles these views by reference to the 
different kinds of perception. He thinks that sense and 
sense-object contact are the karanas of nirvikalpaka and 
savikalpaka perceptions respectively. Even nirvikalpaka 
cognition may be taken as karana in relation to cognitions of 
the values of objects for us (hanopadanopcksdbnddhayah) . 
Others, however, think that sense is the karana of all kinds 
of perception.^ 

3. I'he nature and function of the mind (manas) 

It is with some hesitation that we use the word wind for 
manaa in connection especially with the Nyaya philosophy. 
In Western philosophy mind is generally taken to mean both 
the subject of consciousness or the self and the totality of 
conscious states and processes in which the self is manifested. 
In this sense mind corresponds roughly, not to the nianas, 
but to the atnian or soul in the Nyaya system. Of course, 
among European thinkers there are some, the materialists 
and some behaviourists, who reduce mind or self to a func- 
tion of the body. Thus understood, mind stands for just 
what the Carvakas mean by dtman or the self. In deference 
to the common usage of language we propose to use the word 
mind for manas, pointing out the differences in their 
meaning. 

According to the Nyaya-Vaisesikas, manas or mind is a 
sense like the senses of taste, smell, etc. It is an internal 
sense having its locus in the heart {hrdaydntarvarti).'^ In 
the Samkhya and Mimaihsa systems also mind is treated as 

1 TB., p. 6. 
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an internal (dntara) sense. ^ The Saihkhya considers it to be 
an unconscious product of subtle matter (ahamMra).^ For 
the Nyaya-Vai^esikas, mind is an eternal substance 
which is different from the physical substances. Unlike 
'the external senses, mind is non-physical {ahhautika), 
i.e. it is not constituted by any of the physical 
elements of earth, water, etc It is not, like the exter- 
nal senses, possessed of any specific attribute of the 
physical elements, nor is it limited to the perception o " any 
particular class of objects. As an internal sense it is 
concerned in all knowledge in different ways. It is atomic 
and exists in contact with the soul (ammimasamyogi) . 
The mind as a sense cannot be perceived, but is known by 
inference (na pratyak§amapi toannmdnagamyam).^ 

Just as external perception depends on the external 
senses, so internal perception depends on an internal sense, 
called manas. Every perception requires the contact of an 
object with its special sense organ We have perceptions 
of such subjective facts as pleasure, pain, desire, aversion and 
the like. These perceptions cannot be due to the senses 
of sight, hearing, etc., since they arise even without these 
senses. Hence there must be an internal sense to 
produce imternal perceptions.' The mind is also a 
condition of external perception. The external senses 
can perceive objects only when they are in contact 
with the mind. To perceive an object the mind must 
attend to it through the senses. We do not perceive things 
in a state of absentmindedness, even though our senses be 
in physical contact with them.® So also the mind is a con- 
dition of such subjective states and processes as doubt and 

SD., p. 86. 
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dream, memory and inference, eto.^ Some Naiyayikas 
hold that although the mind is a condition of all knowledge, 
yet it does not act as a sense in the case of memory, 
inference, etc,, because that will render them indistinguish- 
able from perception.^ But it may be said that in memory 
and inference the mind gives us a knowledge of objects, not 
by its contact with them, but through some other know- 
ledge, as a past experience and the understanding of a uni- 
versal relation (cyapti). Hence memory and inference are 
not cases of perception, although they are dependent on the 
function of the mind as a sense.** 

That manas or the mind is and is atomic follows also 
from the order of succession among our cognitions. At 
any moment of our waking life various objects are acting 
upon our body. All the external senses may thus be in 
contact with their objects at the same time. But we cannot 
have more than one cognition at one moment. Hence it 
follows that the senses of smell, taste, etc., must come in 
contact with some internal organ in order to produce cog- 
nitions. This internal organ is manas or the mind. It has 
no extension or magnitude (avyapi), because it cannot come 
in contact with more than one thing at one time. If the 
mind were an extended organ, it would have had simul- 
taneous contact with more senses than one and we could 
have many perceptions at one and the same time. This 
being not the case, we are to say that the mind is atomic 
(artupanmana).* 

The Vedanta view of the mind is different from those of 
the other systems. According to it, manas is that function 
(vrtti) of the antahkarana which is concerned in the state of 
doubt. The same antahkarana is called huddhi, ahamkdra 

» NB., 1.1.16. 
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and citta, according as it functions respectively in the states 
of decision {niicaya), conceit (ganm) and recollection 
(smarana). It is the aniahkarana which performs these 
and other mental functions, such as cognition, feeling, 
desire, etc. Hence by the mind we are to understand, 
not nianas, but antdhkarana as conceived by the Vedantist. 
According to him, the mind is not an atomic substance, 
but an inert principle of limited dimension (paricchinna). 
Although inert {jada) in itself, it manifests pure intelligence 
(caitanya) and is therefore regarded as intelligent in a 
secondary sense (jnanatvopacdra). The mind is not a sense 
(indriya) whose existence is proved by inference from the 
perception of pleasure, pain, etc. Direct knowledge or per- 
ception is not due to sense-object contact. We have a 
direct perception of the mind when we perceive the qualities 
of pleasure, pain, etc., in it. And a perception of these 
mental states does not require any internal sense, called 
manas, in the other systems.’ 

It is to be observed here that the view of mind as sense 
is not acceptable. 'I'hose who take the mind as internal 
sense deny that it is a pliysical (bhaiitika) thing of any 
kind. So the mind as sense cannot be a physiological 
apparatus like the brain or any part of it that is directly 
correlated to conscious processes. The mind as a non- 
physical sense is analogous to the ‘ inner sense ’ conceived 
as a special faculty of inner experience in traditional 
Western psychology,® But the one is quite as unnecessary 
as the other to explain the facts of consciousness. It is the 
internal perception of pleasure, pain, etc., that is held to 
require an internal sense. But if by sense we mean, as the 
Naiyayikas do jnean, a medium of contact between mind 
and an object, then the mind itself cannot be a medium of 

» VP., Ch. 1. 
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contact between itself and objects like pleasure, pain, etc. 
The medium must be something else which should be 
called sense and not the mind. In truth, however, no inter- 
nal or ‘ inner sense ’ is necessary for the perception of 
pleasure, pain and other psychical processes. These are 
held by tlie Naiyayikas to be attributes of the self. As 
such, they are parts of the conscious life of the self and are, by 
their very nature, conscious or perceived facts. The Vedanta 
is right in holding that the mind (antahkarana) perceives 
itself and its functions without the help of any internal 
sense. It agrees with modern psychology in holding that 
mind is just the totality of conscious states and processes. 
It is involved in some dilBculty by making conscious pheno- 
mena qualities of a material substratum. How can the 
antahkarana, which is inert and material in itself, become a 
conscious and an intelligent mind ? ‘ By the self’s relation 

to or reflection in it,’ says the Advaita Vedantist. The self 
(atinan), which is neither mind nor matter, is the ground of 
both mental and material phenomena. The Advaita Vedan- 
tist would thus agree with the new realists who hold that 
mind and matter are not two opposed substances but different 
arrangements of the same neutral stuff. Or, as Russell has 
said : “ Matter is not so material and mind not so mental 
as is generally supposed.’ ’ If so, mind and matter need not 
be two contradictory terms or irreconcilable opposites, but 
may become related to each other. Hence mental functions 
may belong to an apparently material substratum like the 
antahkarana. 

4. The self and its function in perception 

By the self (dtmd) we are to understand the individual 
soul (jivdtma) in connection with perception. The self, in 

1 Analysis of Mind, p. 86. 
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this sense, has been conceived in different ways by different 
schools of philosophy. We find four main views of the self 
in Indian philosophy. According to the Carvakas, the 
self is either the body with the attribute of intelligence or 
the aggregate of the senses of sight, hearing, etc. This 
is the materialistic conception of the self. The 
Buddhists reduce the self to the mind as a stream 
of thought or a series of cognitions. Like the 
empiricists and the sensationalists, they admit only the 
empirical self or the ‘ rne.’ Among the Vedantists, some, 
the Advaitavadins, take the self as an unchanging self- 
shining intelligence (svaprakaia caitanya) which is neither 
subject nor object, neither the ‘ I ’ nor the ' me.’ Other 
Vedantists, the Vi4i§tadvaitavadins, however, hold that the 
self is not pure intelligence as such, but an intelligent 
subject called the ego or the ‘ I ’ {jMiahamartha 
evatma)? 

The NySya-Vai^esikas adopt the realistic view of the 
self. According to them, the self is a unique substance, to 
which all cognitions, feelings and conations belong as its 
qualities or attributes.* Desire, aversion and volition, plea- 
sure, pain and cognition are all qualities of the self. These 
qualities cannot belong to the physical substances, since 
they are mental. Hence we must admit that they^ are the 
peculiar properties of some substance ;,other than the physical 
substances. The self is different in different bodies, because 
their experiences do not overlap but are keptj distinct. The 
self is indestructible and eternal (nitya). It is ubiquitous or 
infinite (m&ftu), since it is not limited in its activities by 
time and space.® The body or the external senses cannot 
be called self because intelligence or consciousness cannot be 
their attribute. The body, by itself, is unconscious and 
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unintsliigenfc. The sinuses cannot explain all mental func> 
tions. Imagination, memory, ideation, and the like are 
independent of the senses of sight, hearing, etc. The mind 
too cannot take the place of the self. If the mind be, as the 
Nyaya-Vai^esikas hold, an atomic substance, then the 
qualities of pleasure, pain, etc., in it must be as impercep- 
tible as the mind itself. If, on the other hand, the mind 
be a series of cognitions, each manifesting itself, tlien 
memory becomes inexplicable. No member of a mere series 
of cognitions can know what has preceded it or what will 
succeed it (vasandydh samkramdsambhavdt). ‘ A succession 
of ideas is not an idea of succession.’ The Advaita 
Vedantin’s idea of the self as eternal self-shiniug intelligence 
is no more acceptable to the Naiyayikas than that of the 
Buddhists. There is no such thing as pure intelligence 
unrelated to some subject and object. Intelligence cannot 
subsist without a certain locus. Hence the self is not 
intelligence as such, but a substantial principle owning 
intelligence as its attribute. The self is not mere knowledge, 
but a knower, an ego or the ‘I* (ahanikdrdhaya).' 
Still knowledge or intelligence is not an essential and in- 
separable attribute of the soul. The soul is, in itself, 
neither material nor mental, but a neutral .sub.stance which 
comes to have the attribute of intelligence or consciousness 
in its relation tu the body.* 

According to the Nyaya, the self is tlie fundamental 
ground of all mental functions. It is involved in all 
cognitions, affections and volitions. All the experiences of 
ati individual, whether cognitive or otherwise, must inhere 
in the self and cannot be separated from it. What are 
known a.s innate faculties of the mind, the reflexes, instincts 
and inborn feelings of fear, hatred, etc., are all conditioned 
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by the past experiences of a self in this or a previous 
life.’ Even the body and the senses cannot function unless 
they are connected with the self. Hence the self is called 
the guiding principle of the body and the senses (indriya- 
dyadhisthatd)? In the case of external perception the 
self comes in contact with the object through the medium of 
the mind and the external senses. ‘ When we have the 
perception of an external object, the self is in contact 
with the mind, the mind with the external sense concerned, 
and the external sense with the object of perception.® In 
the case of internal perception the mediation of external 
sense is unnecessary. Here the object is in contact only 
with the internal sense, called manas. We shall consider 
internal perception later on. 

Like the older school of Western realism, the Nyaya- 
Vai^esika system accepts the substantialist theory of the 
self. But their view of the self differs from that of the 
realists in two important respects. For the realists 
consciousness or intelligence is an essential and inseparable 
attribute of the soul. The soul cannot exist without the 
attribute of consciousness. For the Nyaya-Vai4esikas, 
however, the soul is in itself an unconscious substance. 
Consciousness is an accidental property of the soul, due 
only to its temporary connection with the body. Then, 
while the realists conceive the individual soul at least to 
be a limited substance, the Nyaya-Vai^esikas take all souls 
as unlimited and all-pervading substances (vibhu). But 
the Nyaya view of the self is untenable. If the soul be a 
substance we do not understand how it can exist without 
its distinctive attribute of consciousness and still be called 
the self. Without consciousness the soul is indistinguishable 
from matter. Again, to say that the soul is in itself pure 
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substance is to say that it is a substance without attri- 
butes, which, however, is a contradiction. Further, if the 
soul be an independent entity of the realistic type we 
cannot explain its relation to consciousness or mind or body. 
The soul-substance is not in its own essence related to 
anything else. Hence it can only be externally related to 
other things through the medium of a third thing. In 
perception it is said to be related to the object through the 
medium of the senses. But how are we to explain its rela- 
tion to the mind or other senses? That must be by some other 
medium. Again, that medium must require another and so 
on indefinitely. So we are to give up the idea of the self as 
a neutral substance externally related to consciousness. 
In truth, the self is a self-conscious reality. We may call 
it a substance in the sense of an existing ‘ continuant, ’ but 
that continuant is psychical and not physical. It is not a 
metaphysical surface on which consciousness is accidentally 
reflected. Rather consciousness or intelligence is the 
intrinsic character of its existence, the core of its being. 
It is not indeed the passing thought, which James pro- 
poses to call the self. The Naiyayika is right in insisting 
that fleeting ideas or cognitions cannot take the place of the 
permanent self. So also an unconscious substance cannot be 
the conscious self. We should say that the self is the 
intelligent reality or being which is the ground of all thought 
and experience. It is the eternal self-manifesting real which 
witnesses, but is not involved in, the flow of events. 



CHAPTEE VIII 


OEDINARY PERCEPTION AND ITS OBJECTS 

1. Different kinds of perception and the categories of 
reality {paddrtha) 

Taking perception as a general name for all true cogni- 
tions produced by sense-object contact the Naiyayikas 
distinguish between different kinds of it. First we have 
the distinction between laukika or ordinary and alaukika or 
extraordinary perceptions. This distinction depends on 
the way in which the senses come in contact with their 
objects. We have laukika or ordinary perception when 
there is the usual sense-contact with objects present to sense. 
In alaukika perception, however, the object is such as is 
not ordinarily present to sense but is conveyed to sense 
through an unusual medium. Ordinary perception, again, 
is of two kinds, namely, external {bahya) and internal 
(mSnasa). The former is due to the external senses of 
sight, hearing, touch, taste and smell. The latter is 
brought about by the mind’s contact with certain objects. 
Thus we have six kinds of ordinary perception, namely, the 
visual, auditory, tactual, gustatory, olfactory and the 
internal.’ In this chapter we propose to consider the objects 
of external and internal perceptions. The special cases of 
perception, called alaukika, will be discussed in a later 
chapter. 

According to^the Nyiiya-Vaisesikas, there are two main 
types of reality, namely, being and non-being {bhavo’hhd- 
oaica). Being as a category {padartha) stands for all that 


< SM., bi, 63. 
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is, or for all positive realities. Similarly, non-being stands 
for whatever is not, i.e. for all negative realities. That a 
thing is not, or does not exist is as much a real fact as that 
it is, or does exist. Hence abhdva or non-existence is as 
good a category of reality as bhava or being. There are 
six kinds of being or positive reality. These are substance 
(dravya), quality (guna), action (karma), the universal 
(sdmdnya), particularity (vUesa), and the relation of 
inherence (samavdya). . Of these, the first three are exist- 
ents. These participate in existence (satta). On the other 
hand, the universal, particularity and the relation of in- 
herence are positive realities but not existent facts. These 
do not participate in existence (sattd). They possess being 
but not existence. Hence there are two types of being or 
positive reality, viz. the existent and the subsistent. Of 
the six kinds of positive reality recognised by the Nyaya- 
Vai^esikas, the first three are existents and the last three 
subsistents. Thus we have altogether seven categories of 
reality, namely, substance, quality, action, the universal, 
particularity, the relation of inherence and non-existence.* 
All objects of the world or all realities have been brought 
under these seven categories by the N\aya-Vai^e§ikas. 
Their scheme of the classification of realities may be com- 
pared to that of the modern realists. Among modern 
realists Russell,* Alexander * and others recognise the reality 
of negation or non-existence. According to them, negative 
or non-existent facts are as real and objective as positive 
facts. It is also held by them that among positive facts 
some have existence in a particular time and space, while 
others have subsistence only is so far as these are free from 
limitation to one particular space and time. According to 
them, universuls and relations are such subsistent realities. 

1 BP. and SM., 2, 14. 

* The Analysis of Mind, pp. 275' 76. 

3 . Spacot Time and Deity, pp. 200*22. 
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But for the Naiyayikas, particularity also is a subsistent 
fact and the relation of conjunction (samyoga) has existence 
as an attribute of the substances related by it. 

All realities, we have .said, are brought under the seven 
categories. But all of them cannot ordinarily be objects 
of perception. Hence with regard to the different objects 
included undereach of the categories we have to distinguish 
between those that are perceived and those that are imper- 
ceptible. 


2. Perception of substances or things {dravya) 

A substance is defined as the constitutive cause of things 
or. as the substratum of qualities. ‘ There are nine kinds 
of substances. These are : earth, water, light, air, akdia, 
time, space, soul and mind.® Of these, the first four stand 
for both the atoms of earth, water, light and air, and tlie 
compounds formed by these atoms. The atoms of earth, 
etc., cannot be perceived. A compound of two atoms, called 
dvyanuka or the dyad, is also imperceptible, because, like an 
atom, it has no dimension and manifest quality 
and udbhutatva). Mind (manas) as another atomic sub- 
stance is not an object of ordinary sense perception. So 
also dkdh, time and space are, according to the Nyaya- 
Vai^esikas, imperceptible substances.® Aka^a is an all- 
pervading medium which is inferred from the phenomena 
of sound. Space and time are conceived as two receptacles 
of unlimited dimension holding all things and events within 
them. 'Chese two are the most fundamental conditions for 
the existence of finite objects and are therefore called the 
origin of all that is originated ijanydndm janakah). Each 


• Samavayikara^aih ga^a^ray.) v5, TB., p. 20. 
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of these is said to be one, eternal and infinite.^ As infinite 
wholes these cannot be perceived, since the conditions of 
perception, viz. limited dimension and manifest quality, 
are absent in them. 

It follows from the above that the perceptible substances 
are earth, water, light, air and the soul. Of these, the 
soul is the object of internal perception which we shall 
consider afterwards. With regard to air as a substance, 
there is some difference of opinion among the Naiyayikas. 
According to the older Naiyayikas, there are two conditions 
of the external perception of a substance, namely, that it 
must have a limited dimension and manifest colour (waftattae 
sati udhhutarupavatti'am) . On this view, air becomes 
imperceptible, since it has no manifest colour in it. Its 
existence is therefore to be known by inference from the 
quality of touch which subsists in the air. According to 
the modern Naiyayikas, however, colour is not a condition 
of all external perception of substances. It is only in the 
visual perception of substance that manifest colour is an 
essential condition. The sense of touch also perceives 
substances in which the quality of touch is manifest 
(udbhutasparia). Hence we may have a perception of air as 
a substance possessing the quality of manifest touch.* 

Admitting tliat we have a perception of the substances 
of earth, water, light and air, it should be noted that what 
we perceive is neither an atom (paramanu) of earth, etc., 
nor a compound of any two atoms only {dvyanuka). To be 
perceived, a substance must have a limited dimension. It 
must be neither infinite like space, etc., nor infinitesimal 
like an atom or the compound of two atoms. Hence the 
perceptible substances are finite things from the triad 


’ BI>. and SM., 14-46. 
* TM.. Cb. X. 

SM., 86. 
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(trasarenu) upwards. A triad (tryanuka) is a compound of 
three dyads or three compounds of two atoms each. It is 
the minimum perceptible substance in Indian philosophy. 
As a matter of fact, therefore, the substances that are per- 
ceived by the external senses are complex finite things like 
the jar, table, tree, etc. 

In the external perception of substances or finite things 
the senses come in direct contact with the things. This 
sense-object contact is called samyoga or conjunction. Of 
the five external senses, it is the sen^^e of sight and touch 
that can give us a perception of things. The eye perceives 
things that have manifest colour, i e. are visible. The sense 
of touch perceives things that possess manifest touch or are 
tangible. In both cases the perceived thing is conjoined 
to the sense. They are not always or inseparably related 
but are two substances that come in actual contact with 
each other at the moment of perception (ayutasiddhya' 
bhavdt). The other senses of taste, smell and hearing 
cannot give us perceptions of things. These can perceive 
the qualities of taste, etc., but not the substances or things, 
in which the qualities inhere. Hence we have only visual 
and tactual perceptions of physical things. To perceive a 
thing is to perceive it as having a limited dimension in 
space. The organs of sight and touch, being extended, 
can perceive things as having a limited extension. The 
other senses cannot perceive extension and are therefore 
incapable of perceiving things as extended in space.* 

The things that are perceived by the external senses 
possess a limited dimension (mahattva). This means that 

» GandhMrayagreha^o ta ghravaaySaaoiarthyam, etc.. SM., 63; ghrSfaraeana- 
<rotrSiv dravyagrahakfc^i, cak9U8tvannianaih8i dravyagrahakapi, TK.. p. 9. H. H. Price 
also thinks that our beliefs concerning material things are based upon visual and 
tactual experiences* and that other modes of sense-experience, e.g, bearing and 
smelling cannot by themselves give us any knowledge of the material world. Bee 
his Perupticn, p. 2. 
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they are made up of parts (avayava). The magnitude of a 
thing depends on the aggregation of a number of parts 
composing it. Hence it seems that to perceive a thing we 
must perceive all its component parts at one and the same 
time. But a simultaneous perception of all the parts of a 
thing is not possible. In the visual perception of a tree, 
for example, the eye comes in contact with only a part 
of its front side. There is no contact of the eye with the 
other sides of the tree or other parts that fall outside the 
visual field. How then can we have a perception of the 
tree when only a part of it is actually perceived ? 

This question has troubled psychologists for a long 
time. The answer given by the associationists is generally 
accepted by other schools of psychology, such as struc- 
turalism, functionalism and self- psychology. According to 
the associationist psychology of Hume, Mill and others, 
a thing is an. aggregate of its parts. We perceive the 
different parts one after the other and, it may be, on different 
occasions. It is because the different parts are always 
found to go together that their corresponding ideas become 
associated in our minds. Hence the perception of one part 
recalls the ideas of the other parts, and all of them 
associated together give us the perception of the tree. 
According to other psychologists, the perception of the 
tree is no doubt due to the combination of the presented 
part with ideas or representations of the other parts. But 
this combination is effected, not by the association of ideas, 
but by the synthetic activity of the mind or the self. 
Among Indian thinkers the Buddhists adopt the associa- 
tionist explanation of the perception of things as wholes 
made up of parts. 

Here the Naiyayikas point out that the associationist 
explanation fails to account for the perception of a thing. 
According to it, the perception of a thing consists in having 
ideas or images of other parts when one part of it is 
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actually perceived. But these other parts are as far from 
being the thing as the perceived part itself. Further, to 
think of the other parts as connected with the perceived 
part is not to perceive them, but to infer the unperceived 
from the perceived. Hence what we call the perception of a 
thing is really an inference or remembrance of it. It 
cannot be said that to perceive a thing the mind is to 
synthesise the presentation of a part with the representa- 
tion of other parts. In that case we have a mental con- 
struction and no perception of the thing. So the Naiyayi- 
kas maintain that we have a direct perception of the thing 
as a whole along with the perception of any part of it. 
According to them, a thing is not a mere aggregate of 
parts (avayavasamuha) , but a whole which is distinct from 
any or all of the parts constituting it (dravyantara) . It 
subsists in the parts not by fractions, but wholly and 
indivisibly. To perceive any part of a thing as part is also 
to perceive the whole to which it belongs. When we 
perceive a book we apprehend it directly as a whole of 
parts. We have not to construct it from successive per- 
ceptions of different parts or from perception of some and 
ideal representation of others. If we have not a direct 
perception of the thing as a whole, we cannot perceive it 
at all. If we are to construct the thing from sense- 
impressions of its parts, perception would become inferential 
knowledge.* 

Some modern psychologists confirm the Nyaya view 
of the direct perception of a thing as a whole. H. H. 
Price ® rejects the associationist and the rationalist explana- 
tion on this point and holds that in perception * what we 
accept is not simply a surface (though this is the most that 
can be present to our senses) but a complete material thing 

1 NB., 2.1,28-34. 

® Perception, pp. 168-64. 
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as a whole. When we sense the sense-datum the house 
just presents itself to us as a whole, without any reasoning 
or passage of the mind.’ Similarly, the Gestalt psycho- 
gists * show that the perception of a thing, say an 
orange, is not a colour experience somehow combined 
with the experiences of a certain shape, taste, touch and 
smell. On the other hand, it is a whole of experience which 
gives us knowledge of the thing as a whole, i.e. as a round 
fruit, soft to touch and with sweet acid taste. We try to 
account for this whole of experience by saying that it is a 
compound of certain simpler ideas like those of colour, taste, 
smell, etc. But here we fail to notice that the experience- 
whole is what we have to start with and the simpler ideas 
are discovered by subsequent analysis. Hence we are to say 
that there is first the perception of a thing as a whole and 
that its parts are next perceived by focussing attention on 
this or that aspect of it. 

But while the Naiyayikas are right in holding that we 
have the direct perception of a thing as a whole, they seem 
to limit arbitrarily the range of such perception to the tac- 
tual and the visual field. They deny the capacity of per- 
ceiving things to the senses of taste, smell and hearing. But 
it is dogmatic to say that tasting or smelling or hearing a 
thing is not perceiving it. It is true that taste, smell and 
sound are the qualities of substances or things. But so also 
are colour and touch. Hence if the senses of sight and 
touch can perceive things when they sense their colour and 
touch, there is no reason why the other senses should fail to 
perceive things when they perceive their other qualities. 
This is all the more necessary for the Naiyayikas who hold 
that to perceive a quality the sense must first come in con- 
tact with the substance, of which it is the quality. For the 
perception of a quality, the sense must be related, through 


1 Psychologies of 1925 ; Edgier, Gestalt Psychology^ 
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the substance, with the quality {samyukta-samavaya). But 
if there is contact of sense with the substance there must be 
a perception of it. Even if it be said that perception is not 
determined by sense-object contact but by the character of 
immediacy, we have to admit that the senses of taste, smell 
and hearing give us a perception of things. An appeal to 
direct experience shows that tlie gustatory, olfactory and 
auditory cognitions of things are as immediate as their 
visual and tactual perceptions. 

3, Perception of attributes (guna) and actions (karma) 

An attribute (guna) is defined as that which exists in a 
substance and has no quality or activity in it.' A substance 
exists by itself and is the constituent (samavdyi) cause of 
things. An attribute depends for its existence on some 
substance and is never constitutive of things. It is a non- 
constituent (asamavdyi) cause of things in so far as it deter- 
mines their nature and character. All attributes must be 
owned by substances. So there cannot be an attribute of 
attributes. An attribute is itself attributelesL'. (nirguna). An 
attribute is a static property of things. It hangs on the 
thing as something passive and inactive (niskriya). So it is 
different from both substance and action. There are altogether 
twenty-four kinds of attributes. These are : colour (rupa), 
taste (rasa) , smell (gandha), touch (spar§a), sound (4ahda), 
number (samkhya), miguitude (parimana), differentia 
(prthaktva), conjunction (saihyoga), disjunction (vibhdga), 
remoteness (paratoa), nearness (aparatva), fluidity (drava- 
tva), viscidity (meha), knowledge (buddhi), pleasure (sukha), 
pain (duhkha), desire (icchd), aversion (dvesa), effort 
(prayatna), hdkviness (gurutva), merit (dharma), demerit 
(adharma) and faculty (samskdra) 

' Dravj&Hrita jfieya nirgn^a niskriya gii^ah, BP., 86. 

* BP., 3-6. 
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All attributes do not admit of sense perception. Hence 
we are to exclude the imperceptible attributes from the ob- 
jects of perception Faculty (samskara) is of three different 
kinds: velocity (rcflia), which keeps a thing in motion; 
mental disposition (bhdmna), which enables us co remember 
and recognise things; and elasticity (sthitisthapaka), by 
which a thing tends towards equilibrium when disturbed. 
Of these, mental disposition and elasticity are regarded as 
imperceptible attributes. So also merit (dharma) and 
demerit arm a) are considered to be supersensible attri- 

butes of the soul.’ With regard to effort (prayatna) some 
Naiyayikas make a distinction between three different 
kinds of it, namely, vital effort (jivanayoni) , which main- 
tains the flow of \Ue ( pranaaathcdrahetu) , and positive and 
negative volitions (pravrtti and nivrtti). According to them, 
vital effort (jivanayoni prayatna) is an attribute which is not 
perceived, but inferred as the cause of vital functions. 
Modern Naiyfiyikas, however, do not recognise the attribute 
of vital effort.® Almost all the Indian systems agree in 
holding that heaviness or weight (gurutva) is a quality 
which cannot be perceived, but must be inferred.® The 
reason why these qualities are treated as imperceptible is 
that they cannot be perceived by any of the senses recog- 
nised in Indian philosophy. They are supersensible entities 
and hence there cannot beany kind of contact between these 
and our senses. In the Jaina system, however, light and 
heavy are treated as touch-sensations.^ 

The remaining attributes are regarded as capable of 
being ptirceived by the senses. But those belonging to the 
soul, such as knowledge, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion and 
volition, are the objects of internal perception whi h we 

> BP., 93-94. 

* 8M. A Dmakari, 149-32. 

3 BP., 153. 

* Cf, PaiicMiJcayaifdra^ Ch. 11, 
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shall afterwards consider- These apart, the attributes that 
are left are the objects of external perception. Some of 
them are perceived only by one sense, and some by two 
senses. Thus colour (rupa) is perceived only by the eye. 
Taste {rasa) is a quality of substances that is perceived only 
by the gustatory sense (rasana). Smell (gandha) can be 
perceived only by the olfactory sense (ghrana), and touch 
only by the cutaneous sense (tvak). The perception of 
these four attributes has two conditions, namely, that they 
must be manifest {udhhuta) and that they must belong to 
substances possessing a limited dimension {mahadvrttitva) . ’ 
In the perception of these attributes the second form of 
sense-object contact {viz. samyukta-samavdya) obtains. 
The attributes come in contact with their respective senses 
through their inherence (samavaya) in the things that are 
conjoined (samyukia) to the senses. Conjunction or direct 
contact is possible only between two substances. Hence 
there cannot be any direct contact of the attributes with 
their special senses. But the attributes of colour, etc., 
inhere in certain things or substances, such as a jar, an 
orange, a table, etc. When these things come in actual 
contact (i.e. are conjoined) with the eye, etc., there is a 
perception of the qualities of colour, taste, smell and touch 
as inhering {samaveta) in them. 

Sound is an attribute of dkdia, and is perceived only by 
the auditory sense {^rotra). In the perception of sound the 
fourth kind of sense-object contact ( viz. samavaya) holds 
good. Sound is perceived when it comes in contact with 
the auditory sense. 'I'his contact cannot he a relation of 
conjunction {samyoga), since one of the terms is an attribute. 
The sense of hearing is a portion of dkd^a, in which sound 
inheres as an ‘"attribute. Hence the contact of sound with 
the auditory organ means its inherence {samavaya) in the 

> BP., .53-96, 92-93. 
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latter,^ Sound is first produced by the conjunction or dis- 
junction of things. But this sound cannot be perceived 
unless it reaches the passage of the ear. So the first sound 
produces other sounds which either undulate towards the ear 
or move in straight lines in all directions {vlcitaranganyaycna 
kadambamuhulanyayena vd). In this w ay the series of sounds 
meets the ear. The last number of the series which strikes 
upon the ear-drum is perceived, while the first and the inter- 
mediate ones are not perceived. So it is not correct to say 
that we perceive sound at a distance.® The Vedantist, 
however, thinks that in the perception of sound it is the ear 
that meets sound and not vice versa. We are not wrong 
when we say that we hear the sound of the distant drum. 
For there is nothing to contradict the obvious experience of 
distant sounds.® 

The attributes that admit of perception by both the 
seni5es of sight and touch are number, magnitude, differentia, 
conjunction, disjunction, remoteness, nearness, fluidity, 
viscidity and velocity.* These are perceived by the eye when 
connected with light and manifest colour, and by the 
tactual sense when connected with manifest touch.® Of 
visible and tangible things there may be respectively a visual 
and tactual perception of their number, etc. In the percep- 
tion of these qualities we have the second kind of sense- 
object contact, viz. samyukta-samavaya. The objects (i.e. 
number and the rest) come in contact with the senses 
through their inherence (sarnavaya) in certain things that 
are conjoined (samjukta) to the senses. 

In the perception of magnitude (parimana) we are to 
admit a further fourfold contact between sense and the 

> BP., 63. 60. 
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things concerned. By magnitude is here meant a limited 
dimension that belongs to ordinary things like tables and 
jars, and neither the unlimited dimension of the all-pervad- 
ing substances, nor the minute dimension of atoms and 
dyads, for these are imperceptible. The magnitude 
of ordinary sensible things is due to the number and magni- 
tude of their component parts. Hence to perceive the 
magnitude of a thing we are to perceive the co-existence 
and relative position of the constituent parts. This is 
rendered possible by four kinds of contact icatu§tayasanni- 
karsa) : that between the different parts of an extended 
sense-organ and the different parts of the thing, that 
between the different parts of the sense-organ and 
the whole of the thing, that between parts of the thing 
and the whole of the sense-organ and that between 
the whole of the sense-organ and the whole of tlie 
thing.* It is by virtue of such contacts between sense and 
things that we can perceive their magnitude from a distance. 
The Naiyayika has to take the help of so many kinds of 
sense-object contact because he believes in the direct visual 
perception of the magnitude of distant things. The mus- 
cular sensation of movement is not admitted by him as a 
factor in the perception of magnitude or limited extension. 

Differentia (prthaktva) is a positive character of things. 
That one thing is different from another, e. g. a cow and a 
horse, does not simply mean that the one is not ihe other. 
Difference does not consist in the mutual negation (anyonyd- 
bhdva) of two things. One thing is different from other 
things, not simply because it excludes or negates them, but 
because it has a distinctive character of its own whereby it is 
.differentiated from them. This distinctive character consti- 
tutes its differeiitia from other things. Differentia is thus an 
objective character or attribute of things and is perceived in 
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chings that are perceptible.^ The Vedanta, however, takes 
difference to be a case of mutual non-existence and holds 
that it is known not by perception, but by non-perception 
(anupalabdhi ) Modern NaiySyikas also do not treat 
difference as a separate quality, but reduce it to mutual non- 
existence.® 

Conjunction (samyoga) is a relation (samhandha) that is 
perceived as an attribute of the things related by it. Dis- 
junction or separation (vibhaga) is not a relation {sam- 
bandha). Rather, it is the negation of the relation of con- 
junction between two things. It is also perceived as an 
attribute of the things which are disjoined. Space and 
time as infinite wholes are imperceptible substances. But 
the remoteness or nearness of things in time and space is a 
perceptible quality of the things. Things are far or near in 
space according as thev are separated from our body by a 
larger or smaller number of contacts with space-points. 
Similarly, things are near or remote in time according as 
they have a smaller or larger number of contacts with time- 
instants. Such position in time and space becomes an at- 
tribute of things and is perceived by the senses of sight and 
touch.^ Fluidity, viscidity and velocity are the qualities of 
certain things and are perceived by the senses of sight and 
touch like other perceptible qualities. Here, again, the 
modern Naiyayikas do not recognise remoteness and nearness 
as separate qualities, since the.se are due to varied contacts 
of an object with points of time and space.® 

Action {karma) is physical movement. Like an 
attribute, it inheres only in substance.® It is different 

« S.W.. m. 
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from both substance and attribute. Substance is the 
support of both action and attribute. An attribute is 
a static character of things, but actions are dynamic. 
While an attribute is a passive property that does not take 
us beyond the thing it belongs to, an action is a transitive 
process by which one thing reaches another. So it is 
regarded as the independent cause of the conjunction and 
disjunction of things. An action has no attribute because 
the latter belongs only to substance. All actions or move- 
ments must subsist in limited corporeal substances {murta- 
dravyavrtti) . Hence there can be no action or motion in 
the all-pervading substances. There are five kinds of action 
sucli as throwing upward, throwing downward, contraction, 
expansion and locomotion {utksepandpahsepanakuncana- 
prasdranagamana) These actions belong to such substances 
as earth, water, air, light or fire and the mind. Those 
inhering in the mind are imperceptible, since the mind is so. 
The action or motion of the perceptible substances can be 
perceived by the senses of sight and touch. In the percep- 
tion of movement the second kind of sense-object contact, 
viz. samyukta-samavaya, is operative. The senses come in 
contact with movement through their conjunction with the 
things in which it inheres.^ 

4. The universal {sdmdnya) particularity (vUesa) and 
the relation of inherence (samavaya) 

There are three views of the universal or the class- 
essence in Indian philosophy. In the Bauddha philosophy 
we have the nominalistic view. According to it, the indi- 
vidual alone is real and there is no class-essence or universal 
other than the |)articular objects of experience. The idea of 
sameness that we may have with regard to a number of indi- 


1 BP., 64-66. 
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viduals of a certain class is due to their being called by the 
same name. It is only the name that is general, and the 
name does not stand for any positive essence that is present 
in all the individuals. It means only that the individuals 
called by one name are different from those to which a 
different name is given. Thus certain animals are called 
cow, not because they possess any common essence, but 
because they are different from all animals that are not cows. 
So there is no universal but the name with a negative 
connotation.* 

The Jainas and the Advaita Vcdantins ^ adopt the con- 
ceptualistic view of the universal. According to them, the 
universal does not stand for any independent entity over and 
above the individuals. On the other hand, it is constituted 
by the essential common attributes of the individuals. 
Hence the universal is not separate from the individuals, 
but is identical with them in point of existence. The two 
are related by way of identity. The universal has existence, 
not in our minds only, but in the particular objects of 
experience. It does not however come to them from out- 
side, but is just their common nature. On this view, 
“ individuals have,” as Mill says, ‘‘ no essences.” ® 

The Nyaya-Vaisesikas accept the realistic view of the 
universal. According to them, universals are eternal entities 
which are distinct from, but inhere in many individuals 
(nityatve satyaneJcasamavetatvam)* The universal is the 
basis of the notion of sameness that we have with regard to 
all the individuals of a certain class. It is because there is 
one single essence present in different individuals that they 
are brought under a class and thought of as essentially the 


^ Vide TB., p. 28; Six Buddhist Nydya Tracts, Ft. ti, on S&xnaoya-dfi^apa-dik- 
prasarita. 

* VP., Cb. I ; Outlines of Jainism, p. 116. 
s J. B. Mill, System of Logic, p. 78. 

< 8M.,8. 
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same.^ Like Plato’s “ideas,” or “essences” of the 
mediaeval realists, sarndnya or the universal is a real entity 
which corresponds to a general term or class-concept in our 
mind. Some of the modern realists also hold that a 
‘ universal is an eternal timeless entity which may be shared 
by many particulars.’ The Naiyayikas agree further with 
the modern realists in holding that universals do not come 
under existence (sattd). These do not exist in time and 
space, but have being and subsist in substance, attribute 
and action. There is no universal subsisting in another 
universal {sdmdnydnadhikaranatvajn), nor is there any 
universal for particularity (miesa), inherence {samaodya) and 
non-existence (ahhdva).^ Modern realists, however, do not 
admit with the Naiyayikas that all universals pertaining to 
sensible objects are capable of being perceived by the senses. 
.According to the former, we can perceive only such univer- 
sals as may be called “ sensible qualities,” as for example, 
colour, whiteness, hardness, etc.® 

According to the Naiyayikas, the universals that subsist 
in supersensible objects are imperceptible {atmdriyavrtttni 
atlndriyani) . The universals that inhere in perceptible 
objects (jpratyaksavrttJni) arc perceived by the senses which 
perceive their locus. The universals of substances or things 
(dravya) are perceived by the senses of sight and touch 
provided they are visible and tangible things respectively. * 
Thus jarness {ghataiva), treeness ivrk§atva) and manhood 
are universals that inhere respectively in all individual jars, 
trees and men. When perceiving any of these individuals, we 
directly cognise also the universal inhering in it. Here the 
second form of sense-contact, viz. sarnyukta^samavdya, 
functions. The universal “ jarness ” comes in contact with 

•fe. 

> TB., p. aS; PS.,p. 164. 

® BP. & SM., 14, 15. 

3 Vide, Russell, Problems of Philosophy, Cbs. IX. X. 

* TK., p. 9. 
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the visual or the tactual sense through its inherence (sama^ 
vaya) in the jar that is seen or touched and is thus conjoined 
(sarhyuHa) to the sense concerned. 

The perception of universale pertaining to attributes 
(guna) and actions (karma) generally takes place through 
the third kind of sense-contact, viz. sarhyukta samaveta- 
samavaya.^ When perceiving such qualities as a red 
colour, a fragrant smell, a sweet taste and a hard touch, we , 
also know directly, i.e. perceive the universals of colour, 
smell, taste and touch as such. Similarly, when we per- 
ceive a particular kind of movement we know directly what 
motion in general is. To perceive anything as thrown 
upward or downward, is also to perceive the universal 
of upward or downward impulsion (utksepanatvadi). 
Smellness (gandhatva) as a universal pertaining to different 
kinds of smell is perceived by the olfactory sense. Taste 
(rasatva) as the genus of different kinds of taste is perceived 
by the gustatory sense. Similarly, the universals of colour 
{rupalva) and touch (sparialva) are perceived by the senses 
of sight and touch respectively. The universals pertaining 
to other sensible attributes and actions or movements are 
perceived l)y both the senses of sight and touch.* These 
universals are perceived w'hen they come in contact with 
the senses through their inherence in attributes or actions 
which inhere in certain things that are conjoined with the 
senses. When, for example, I see a white paper, I perceive 
the universal ‘ whiteness ’ as intimately related to the 
particular kind of white colour in the paper wdiich is in 
conjunction with my eyes. Soundness (Sabdatva) as the 
genus of different kinds of sound is perceived by the auditory 
sense through the fifth kind of sense-contact, viz. samaveta- 
samavSya. The universal * soundness ’ is in contact with 

> TB., p. 6; BP.. 54-66, 69.60. 

BP., 6S-66. 
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the ear through its inherence (samavdya) in sound which 
inheres as a quality (samaveta) in the auditory sense.* 
The universale of actions or motions belonging to perceptible 
things are perceived by the senses of sight and touch 
through the third kind of sense-contact, viz. samyuMa- 
samaveta-samavdya. The universal * motion ’ is in contact 
with the visual or cutaneous sense in so far as it subsists 
in a particular kind of movement inhering (samaveta) in 
something that is seen or touched (i.e. is conjoined with 
the visual or tactual sense).® 

According to the Vedanta, the universal, as constituted 
by the common attributes of the individuals, is perceived 
along with the perception of the individuals. The percep- 
tion of the different kinds of universals is mediated by 
different kinds of sense-contact. The universal of sub- 
stances is perceived by samyuktatdddtmya, that of attributes 
or actions by samijuktd,bhinnatdddtmya, and that of sound 
by tdddtmyavadahhinna forms of sense-object contact. 
These three forms correspond respectively to the second, 
third and fifth forms of sense-contact admitted by the 
Naiyayikas. But where the latter speak of the relation of 
inherence {samavdya) , the Vedantist puts in the relation 
of identity, since inherence is not admitted by him as a 
distinct category and the relation between substance and 
attribute, or universal and particular is said to be one of 
identity {tdddtmya), so that they require no tertium quid 
like inherence to relate the one to the other.® 

Particularity {viksa) is the extreme opposite of the 
universal {sdmdnya). It is the ultimate ground of the 
differences of things from one another. Things are ordi- 
narily distinguished from one another by means of their - 
component parts or aspects. But the differences of parts 


» BP , 68, 61. 
» BP., 64.66. 

» VP., Ch. I. 
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or aspects rest on those of other smaller parts or finer 
aspects. In this way we are. led to the ultimate differences 
of the simple substances, beyond which we cannot go. 
The ultimate differences are due to certain unique characters 
which distinguish one thing from all other things of the 
world. Particularity is such unique character of the simple 
and eternal substances.^ It is completely different from 
universals or the things coming under any universal. 
Hence by particularity we are to understand the unique 
individuality of space, time, dkdSa, minds, souls, and the 
atoms of earth, water, light and air. Particularity is thus 
eternal and subsists in the eternal substances (nitya- 
nityadravyavrltih) } There are innumerable particularities, 
since the individuals in which they sub3i.st are . innumerable. 
Other things are. distinguished by their particularities, but 
the latter are distinguished by themselves (svata eva 
vydvrttdh). Hence particularities are so many ultimates 
(antydh) in the analysis and explanation of things. There 
cannot be any perception of them, since they are super- 
sensible entities (atindriydh) Some modern Naiyayikas, 
however, do not admit that particularity is a distinct 
category. If the particularities can be distinguished by 
themselves, without having any distinguishing character in 
them, the eternal substances also may be distinguished by 
themselves without requiring any character like particular- 
ity (vi4e§a).* 

There are two main relations recognised in the Nyaya- 
Vai^e^iUa philosophy. These are the relations of conjunc- 
tion (samyoga), and inherence {samavdya).^ A relation is 
here conceived as a positive connection between two facts. 


» Bl*. & SM., 10. 

» TB.,p. 28; PS., p. 168. 
3 TS.,pp. 11,88. 

* Dinakari, 10. 

5 TB., p. 2. 
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Hence it is that the commonly recognised negative relations 
of disjunction, spatial and temporal separation, etc., are 
treated as qualities and not relations. Conjunction 
isaihyoga) is a transient relation between two things which 
may and normally do exist in separation from each other. 
Two balls moving from opposite directions meet at a certain 
point of space. The relation which holds between them 
when they meet is one of conjunction. It is a temporary 
contact between two things which may again be separau d 
iyutasiddha). So long as it i>', it exists as a quality of the 
terms related, but it does not affect the existence of those 
terms. It makes no difference to the existence of the balls 
whether they are conjoined to each other or not. Thus 
conjunction is an external relation which exists as an 
accidental quality of the terms related by it. 

Svnioay% is an etern il and natural (ayutasiddha) relation 
between two facts, of which one inheres in the other.* It 
is a necessary relation in so far as the related terms or at 
least one of them cannot exist without being related to the 
other. Like conjunction, it is distinct from the terms 
related by it.® But while conjunction exists as an adventi- 
tious quality of the related terms, samaoaya does not exist 
as a quality but always subsists between the things related. 
The relation of samav&ya holds between such entities as 
whole and part, attribute or action and substance, the uni- 
versal and the individual, particularity and the simple 
eternal substanc *s. Of these pairs, the first cannot exist 
without being related to the other. The whole is always 
related to its parts, attribute or action is inseparably 
related to some substance, the universal must always subsist 
in the individual, and so particularity (viSe^a) in the simple* 

* Ayufasiddhayofy sadihandhal} samavdya^ etc., TB., p. 2 ; eamavdyatcQ^ nityth 
taMandhatcam etc.» 8M., 11. 

’ Svaeajhbandhibhinno nityah sathbandhaJj^ eemavdyaJ^, TM., Ch. X. 
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substances.^ But the part> can exist without being actually 
related to the whole. A substance m^y have being without 
relation to its attributes or actions.® So we see that 
samavaya is a necessary relation for one of the relata and 
not for both. It cannot be called an internal relation, 
since the related entities are not affected by it. It stands 
as a natural link between two facts, each of which 
has a distinct existence of its own. A substance and its 
attribute are not made to be such by their relation to each 
other. Hence, like conjunction, samavaya is an external 
relation. But, unlike conjunction, it is not produced, nor 
does it exist as a quality in time and space. It always 
subsists between two facts, which are naturally related to 
each other. Some modern realists treat relations as 
universale that do not exist but subsist.® For the 
Naiyayika, however, the relation of conjunction is an 
attribute and has existence in time and space. The relation 
of inherence is a subsistent fact but not a universal. It is a 
category distinct from the universal and the rest. Both 
conjunction and inherence are objects of perception. The 
relation of inherence is perceiv 'd by the senses of sight and 
touch. In perceiving this relation there is contact between 
sense and object by way of vUe§ai!i,ata. We directly 
perceive that the cloth inheres in the threads. But the 
contact of the relation of inherence with our sense is 
indirect. It comes in contact with the sense of sight or 
touch through ‘b^'ing adjectival to the threads which are 
conjoined with either of them.* The Vai4e?ikas, however, 
hold that samavBya cannot be perceived, but must be known 
by inference. They agree with the Naiyayikas in maintain- 

» BP. and SM.,11. 

* Dravyafn nirgui^ameva prathAriiamutpady»te pa^cfifc tatsanriHvet^ utpadyante, 
etc., TB., p. 3. 

* Rassrll, Prohlema of Philosophy ^ Ch. TX, 

< BP., 64-56, 62, 
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ing that samavaya is one and eternal. We cannot dis- 
tinguish between different kinds of samavaya. because it is 
the same in all cases.’ Some modern Naiyayikas, however, 
contend that samavaya is not of one, but many different 
kinds, since one thing is found to inhere in other things in 
different ways.* 

Svarupasambandha “ is a third relation admitted by the 
Naiyayikas. It has been introduced to explain such cases 
of connection between things as are neither conjunction 
(samyoga) nor inherence. Unlike the relations of conjunc- 
tion and inherence, svarupasamhandha is not distinct from 
the terms related by it Rather, the relation is itself 
constituted by one of the reiata. What is the relation 
between an object and our knowledge of it? It cannot be 
inherence, since knowledge, as' a quality, inheres not in the 
object, but in the soul. Nor can it be conjunction, because 
that is possible only between two substances, while know- 
ledge is an attribute and not a substance. Nor can we say 
that we do not require any relation. The two being 
distinct entities require somehow to bo related. Hence it is 
said that a new relation, cillod svarupasambandha, is to 
relate the two. The object is related to knowledge in so far 
as it is known. The relation of knowledge to the object is 
thus the object itself as known {arthasvarupa). The object 
as known is what we mean by its relation to knowledge, so 
that the relation is constituted by the object, or is due to 
the nature of the object itself. 

The Nyaya doctrine of samavaya has been severely 
criticised and rejected by the Advaita Vedantin. 8aiukara 
in his commentary on the Brahina-Sutra shows that the 
necessity of the category of samavaya arises from the 
Naiyayika’s c(Thception of a thing as a collection of distinct 

’ PS., pp. 172-t76. 

" Dinakarl, 11 . 

3 SM., 11 ; Nydyako^a, p. 1067. 
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and different entities like substance, attribute, action, the 
universal and particularity. If these are so many distinct 
entities, we have to explain how they are united in the 
thing so as to make it one whole This cannot be explain- 
ed by the relation of conjunction, since it is a case of the 
dependence of attribute, action, etc., on substance, while 
conjunction is a relation between independent substances 
which can exist in isolation. So we have to introduce a 
new relation to explain the intimate connection between a 
substance and its attributes, actions, etc., and this is 
samavdya or the relation of inherence. But if attributes, 
actions, etc., are distinct and different from substance, 
there is no more reason to suppose that they depend on 
substance than there is to think that such independent 
objects as man, horse and cow, depend on one another. If, 
on the other hand, altribute and the rest depend on substance 
and cannot exist without it, we should say that they are 
not different entities but only different aspects of the sub- 
stance itself. The same thing is called by the different 
names of attribute, action, etc., according to its different 
organizations (samsthdna), in the same way in which the 
same man is a father, a son, a brother, etc., under different 
conditions. A substance and its attribute or action, the 
universal and the individual, the whole and the part are 
such that we cannot have any experience of the one 
without the other- They are inseparable both in our 
experience and in point of existence. It follows from this 
that they are not different entities, but aspects of the same 
thing. To say that they are distinct and diffen nt entities 
which require to be related by samavdya, which also is a 
distinct entity, is to court the; fallacy of infinite regress 
(anavastha). How is samavdya itself related to each of the 
terms related by it? To explain thi.s we have to bring in 
new relations which being distinct entities will also require 
other relations and so on ad infinitum. Hence we are to 
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say that attributes, actions, universals, etc., are not 
independent entities, but aspects of the same substance, and 
that we do not require a new relation like samavaya to relate 
them to substance. 

The Vedantin’s criticism of the Nyiiya view of samavaya 
seems to miss the essential point. Prom the standpoint of 
a common-sense realism the Naiyayika maintains the 
distinction between a substance and its attributes or actions, 
the universal and the individual, the whole and the part. 
It may be conceded to the Vedantin that we have no 
experience of attributes and actions without a substance, of 
the universal without the individual, of the whole without 
its parts. It may also be admitted by us that attributes, 
actions, universals, etc,, do not exist except in a substance. 
But from this we cannot conclude that a substance is 
identical with its attributes and actions, or that it is an 
aggregate of the aspects of attribute, action, universal, etc. 
Two entities may be inseparable and yet not identical, only 
if they are different and distinct in our experience. We 
cannot, indeed, have any experience of attributes without a 
substance. But the same experience tells us that a sub- 
stance is distinct from its attributes, and the attributes are 
distinct from the substance. A substance is not an attribute, 
nor a group of attributes. There can be no attributes 
without some substance. Hence the existence of attributes 
presupposes the distinct reality of a substance. That we 
ascribe different sense qualities to the same substance also 
shows that the substance is not identical with any of them, 
but is distinct from them all. What we mean by a 
substance is, therefore, different from what we mean by an 
attribute. The substance stands for the ‘ continuant ’ or 
the reality underlying the changing characters of a thing, 
and the attributes stand for its properties or powers of 
manifesting certain characters under certain conditions. 
Although an attribute is not a substance, yet it is inseparably 
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related to or rooted in it. This inseparable relation or the 
fact of subsistence of the attribute in a substance is 
samavaya. The same reasoning applies mutatis mutandis to 
the relation between substance and action, the universal and 
the individual, tlie whole and the part, particularity and the 
particulars. In each case we have an inseparable relation 
between two disti .ct and dilfcrettr entities. It is a nla ion 
like saihyoga or conjun tion. But. unlike snhynga wliidi 
is a quality , samao iya is a special relation that cannot be 
redured to any mlier eate^orv. Ii is no! a 'Ubstance because 
it Itas no qualities. It is not a quality because it is not 
limiti'd to substances, nor does it qualify substances. For 
the same reason it cannot be regarded as an action. It is 
not a universal nor particularity, because it is neither the 
common essence of many things nor the peculiarity of 
anything. It is the objective fact of an inseparable connec- 
tion between two other facts which are distinct and different. 
Hence we have to admit a separate category called samavdya 
or the relation of inherence. 

5. Perception of non-existence (abham) 

The above categories of substance and the rest stand 
for positive realities, whether existent or subsistent. The 
category of abhdva stands for all negative or non-existent 
facts. These facts are as real and objective as positive facts, 
only they have no being. While positive facts are, i. e. 
possess being, negative facts are not, i. e. pos.sess non- 
being.^ or non-existence is defined as that which 

is not inherence and cannot be in the relation of inherence 
to anything else {asamavdyatce satyasamaedyah) It is 
not inherence because it does not subsist as a positive fact. 
It cannot have the relation of inherence to anything, be- 


^ Abh^vatvadci dravyadisatkftnyoDyftbhavavattvam, S'^.i 13, 
^ Sarvadar^anasamgraha, Chapter on Vai^sika Bystem. 
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cause non-existence cannot be the constitutive element of 
anything and also because inherence is possible only be- 
tween two positive entities. 

As to the nature of non-existence there are different 
conceptions. According to the Sarhkhya and the Prabha- 
kara Mimamsa, the non-existence of one thing in another 
meiuis the mere existence of the latter. For example, 
the non-existence of a jar on the table means the existence 
of the table per se. Hence non-existence is the mere exist- 
ence of a locus {aihikaramkaimlyam) } The Nyaya objects 
to this view and treats non-existence as an entity distinct 
from its locus (atiriktapadarLha) . If non-existence were 
the simple existence of the locus, it would become indistin- 
guishable from existence. The table exists as much when 
the jar is non-existent as when it is existent on the table. 
So we may speak of a jar’s non-existence on the table even 
when it actually exists there. Non-existence is not the 
locus as such, but an objective character (vUesaria) of it. ^ 
It is not, like the colour of a table, a guij,a or attibute of the 
locus. It is only adjectival to or a determination of the 
locus which exists as a positive entity. Non-existence or 
negation is thus a real and distinct entity which is adjec- 
tival to some positive fact. According to the Vedanta and 
the Bhtttta Mlmaihsa also, non-existence is an entity 
distinct from the locus. All objects h ive two characters, a 
positive and a negative. A thing exist.s positively in itself 
and is characterised negatively by the absence of other 
things in it. This ab.sence or non-existence of other things 
is not the mere existence of the thing in itself. If the 
non-existence of a jar on the ground were the mere exist- 
ence of the ground, we cannot speak of its non-existence 
when there is a cloth on the ground and so no cognition of 
the mere ground. On the other hand, we may speak of the 


I TKD., p 60; St)., pp. 83-84. 
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jar’s non-existence even when it exists on the ground, for 
the ground as such exists while there is a jar on it. Hence 
non-existence is something distinct from its locus.^ 

Ahhdva or non-existence is of four kinds, namely, praga~ 
bhaoa, pradhvamsdhhdva, atyantdbhdva, and anyonydbhdva.* 
Some Naiyayikas, however, bring the 6rst three under the 
head of samsargdbhdva and recognise only two kinds of 
non-existence.® Sarhsargdbhdva or the negation of a con- 
nection is that which is different from anyonyahhava or the 
negation of identity. In the one the connection between 
two things is denied, in the other we deny the identity or 
sameness of two different things or concepts. 

Pragabhava or antecedent non-existence is the non-exist- 
ence of a thing prior to its production, e. g. the non-exist- 
ence of an effect in the cause. So long as the effect is 
not produced, it is non-existent in the cause. This kind of 
non-existence is said to be without a beginning but not 
without an end (anddih sdntah). It is subjt>ct to cessation 
(vindsya).* The effect never existed before its production, 
so that its non-existence has no beginning. Its production 
at any time means the end or cessation of its previous non- 
existence. Pragabhava thus refers to the past non-exist- 
ence of a thing and implies the possibility of its future 
existence. Like the past it has no beginning but has an 
end, since it ends just when the thing begins to exist. The 
present existence of a thing ends its past non-existence, 
just as the past has its end in the present. 

Pradhvamsdbhava or emergent hon-existance is the non- 
existence of a thing posterior to its destruction, e.g. the 
non-existence of an effect when it is destroyed. This kind 
of non-existence has a beginning but no end {sddiranantah). 

» SD., pp. S3-84. 
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It is subject to origin in time (janya), but not to oessation.* 
When a jar is broken its existence ends, and its non>exist> 
tence begins but can never be ended, because the same jar 
-cannot be brought back to existence. Pra4hvathsSbhS,va 
may thus be said to refer to the future non-existence of a 
thing in relation to its present existence. Like the future it 
ihas a beginning but no end. It begins just when a thing’s 
present existence ceases, and continues for all time to come 
just as the future begins with tbe cessation of the present 
and extends indefinitely forwards. Thus while pr&gahhUva 
is beginningless, pradhvamsdhhdva is endless. Tbe one 
is an infinite series backwards, the other is an infinite 
series forwards. The one has an end, while the other has 
a beginning. That is, an infinite series may have an end 
or a beginning. Kant in his first ' antinomy ’ failed 
to see this when he argued that what is infinite can 
neither begin nor end. This antinomy may be solved in 
tbe light of the Naiyayikas’ finding that some infinite 
series have ends. 

Atyuntabhava or absolute non-existence is tbe negation 
ef a connection between two things for all time (mfyosamsar- 
fl0>hma). It is subject neither to origin nor to cessation 
(ajanydvina0).^ Thus it is both beginningless and endless. 
This is illustrated by such cases of non-existence as a hare’s 
horn, the colour of air, etc. The non-existence of a 
connection between horns and the hare, or colour and the air 
is true at all times, past, present and future. Thus 
atyant&bhdva or absolute non-existence is not a cipher 
which is the property of a general term that applies to no 
object. 

Anymydbkdva or reciprocal non-existence is the negation 
of identity or the difference between two things, e.g. a jar is 

» ifttii. 
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not a cloth.' A jar and a cloth mutually exclude each other, 
and so each is non-existent as the other. AnyonyUbh&oa 
stands for this mutual negation of the relation of identity 
between two things. Like absolute non-existence (atyanla- 
hhava), reciprocal or mutual non-existence {anyonycbham) , 
is eternal, i.e. both beginningless and endless (ajmySvinaB). 
But the distinction between the two is this. Absolute non- 
existence has a material aspect. In it there is the affirms* 
tion of something actual (e.g. the hare or the air), and the 
negation of a relation with regard to it (e.g. the relation 
between hare and horn, or colour and air). On the other 
hand, reciprocal non-existence is only a logical or formal 
negation with reference to the relation of identity between 
two things which need not be actual. That ‘ X is not Y,’ 

* a red star is not a blue star ’ is true even if no such things 
actually exist. In absolute non-existence we deny the 
connection between two things, while in reciprocal non- 
existence the identity or sameness of two things or concepts 
is denied. The opposite of absolute non-existence is a con- 
nection between two things, while that of reciprocal non- 
existence is the identity between them.* The proposition 
' there is no colour in the air ’ implies the absolute non-exist- 
ehce of colour in the air.. The opposite of this will be a 
proposition which connects colour with the air, e.g. * there 
ie colour in the air.’ The proposition * a jar is not a cloth ’ 
implies the difference of the one from the other. The 
opposite of this will be a proportion which identifies the 
two, e.g. ‘ a jar is a cloth.’ 

As to how non-existence or negation is known by us, 
there is a sharp difference of opinion among the. different 
systems of Indian philosophy. According to the Bbit^R 
Mimamsa and the Vedanta, non-existence is known by non- 


> Anyoay&bb&vastii tidfttmytpratiyrgiko* bhiv&b> 
* TB. BndTD.,i.p. S9f. 
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perception of what should have been perceived (yogy&nu- 
palahdhi). It can not be known by perception. Perception 
requires sense-object contact. But there cannot be any 
contact of sense with non-existence or negation. It is 
not, in some cases at least, known by inference. When 
we know the non-existence of a jar on the ground before 
us, we have a direct knowledge which is not mediated by 
any inferential reasoning. In such cases our knowledge of 
non-existence comes from non- perception as a distinct 
source of knowledge.^ As we have already said, non-existence 
is, according to the Bhat^a Mlmariisa and the Vedanta, both 
an objective character of things, and a character of the 
presentation of things. But it is not perceived like the 
whiteness of snow or the redness of a rose. On the other 
hand, we have an immediate feeling of it as a character of 
the [iresentation just when we have that presentation. This 
subjective feeling of the presented character as distinct or 
the discriminative feeling of it is what we mean by our 
knowledge of it. Anupalabdhi is this subjective feeling 
and is an independent source of the knowledge of non- 
existence. 

The Vai^esika and the Prabhakara school hold that 
non-existence is known by inference. According to the 
former the non-existence of the cause is inferred from the 
non-existence of the effect, just as its existence is inferred 
from that of the effect.* In the Prabhakara Mimaihsa also 
non-perception is not regarded as a distinct source of the 
knowledge of non-existence. Bather, the non-perception of 
a thing is the condition from which we infer its non- 
existence.* The Saihkbya * and the Nyaya system agree in 
holding that non-existence is known by perception. Accord- 

1 VP.,Cli. Vt; 8D., pp. S6-87. 

* P8.,p. Ill ; OpasMro, p. «28 

3 SO., pp. e* f. 

* 'rKD., pp. BO-51. 
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ing to both, non-existence is an objective determination 
{‘parirjM.ma or viiesana) of some positive entity {bhavapadar- 
tha) and can be perceived by the senses. The Nyaya 
explains the perception of non-existence as due to an indirect 
sense-object contact, called vUesanatd. The non-existence 
of a jar on the ground is an adjective or determination 
(viiesana) of the ground which is its substantive (viSesya). 
This non-existence comes in contact with our sense through 
being adjectival (oi^esana) to the ground which is in con- 
junction {jsamyuMa) with the sense. Thus non-existence 
is perceived as an adjective or objective character of some 
positive thing which is in contact with our sense.^ That 
for the knowledge of non-existence there must be a contact 
of sense with its locus is also admitted by the Vedanta. 
And, that the knowledge of non-existence is aided by non- 
perception is admitted by the Nyaya. We know that a jar 
does not exist on the ground when we feel that it must have 
been perceived if it were on the ground.® Thus the Nyaya 
and the Vedanta agree in holding that to know non-existence 
there must be a perception of the locus and noii-perception 
of what does not exist in it. But while the Nyaya takes 
non-perception (anupalahdhi) ns an auxiliary condition 
(kdrana) of the perception of non-existence, the Vedanta takes 
it as the unique cause (karaifia) of the knowledge of non- 
existence. For the Nyaya, the senses which perceive the 
locus do also perceive non-existence as a determinant (vi^e- 
saija) of it. For the Vedanta, the senses are solely concern- 
ed in the perception of the locus and do not go further than 
that. And while the senses perceive a certain locus, the 
ground, they do not perceive a jar on it. This non-percep- 
tion, therefore, of what might have been perceived if it 

* TB., p. 6 : TC., I, pp. 57».76, 

* Yadi ay&dupalabliyetetyevairi yafra pra'jajyate, BP., B2 ; yogy&Diipatebdhy^ 
arbbdvalji pratyakfa^, fPM. 
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eacistedj is the source of our knowledge of the jar’s nou^ 
existence.^ 

Among Western/ thinkers it is now generally recognised 
that negative facts are as real as positive facts. But there 
iai much di/Serence of opinion as to how negation or non- 
existence is'known. According to Alexander, ‘ ' negation is 
noimerely a- subjective attitude of the mind. That is- only 
an instance of negation, in the region of mental acts. Nega- 
tion or negativity is a real character of things, which means 
exclusion or rejection. Not-white is the character which 
excludes or is different from white.’ This then would sup- 
port the Nyaya view that non-existence is perceived as a 
determination of some positive entity. This seems to be 
implied also in the view of negation held by Bradley and 
Bosanquet. Bradley® says : “ The affirmative judgment 

qualifies a subject by the attribution of a quality, and the 
negative judgment qualifies a subject by the explicit rejection 
of that same quality ” According to him, * the truth of the 
negative lies in the affirmation of a positive quality. In “ A 
is not B” the real fact is a character x belonging 
to A, which is incompatible with B. The basis of 
negation is really the assertion of o quality that excludes 
(a:). It is not the mere assertion of the quality of exclusion 
(not-B).’ So too Bosanquet ® holds that affirmation is prior 
to' negation as supplying the reality within which alone 
negation has a meaning. In this sense the non-existence^ 
of a jar on the ground will be equivalent to the existence .of 
the ground as such. It is to be observed, however, that 
while the ground is perceived, its exclusion of a jar is not 
so perceived. The fact of there being no jar on the ground 
may be a given fact, but it is not given by way of sense 

•hi 

' Vide TC., I, Ch, on Anupaiabdhi ; VP., Ch, VI. 
s Space, Time and Deity, p. 200. 

5 Legic, Vol, I, pp. 1 16-17. 
i Vol. I, p 2S1. 
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perception. As Bussell ’ hns said, negative facts are pesl 
but not sensible facts. That ‘ A is not B,’ or that * a jar 
does not exist on the ground ’ is raore primarily a subject- 
ive feeling of privation with regard to A, or the ground,: 
than a perception of any sensible fact. Hence the Vedanta 
seems to be nearer the truth when it takes non-perception 
(anupalabdhi) as an independent source of the knowledge 
of non-existence or negation. 

6. Internal perception and its objects 

Internal perception is ^ue to the internal sense or 
manas. Hence it is called mBnasa or Bntara pratyak^d. 
It is the knowledge of mental facts brought about by their 
contact (sannikar^a) with the inner sense or manas. Thus 
manasa or internal perception is, like introspection, the 
source of our direct knowledge about mental or subjective 
facts. But while modern introspectionists take introspection 
to consist in the mind’s knowledge of its own contents, the 
Na.iyayikas treat internal perception as knowledge of certain 
subjective facts other than, but due to, the mind as a sense. 
Generally speaking, the self and its contents are the objects 
of internal perception. These are perceived when they 
come in contact with manas or the mind. In introspection 
the mind or self turns back on itself and perceives what iis 
going on there without requiring any sense. The 
Naiyayikas, however, like the older introspectionists, believe 
that the self requires an “ inner sense ” to perceive psychi-^ 
cal facts, just as it requires the external senses to perceive 
external objects. 

Among the objects of manasa or internal perception the 
Bhdsapariccheda mentions the feelings of pleasure and pain* 
desire and aversion, cognition or knowledge and all kinds of 


I AnalyiU of Mind,.y. 276, 
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mental effort or volition.* To these we may add the univer- 
sal of each of these attributes, their non-existence and 
inherence in the self, and the self itself.* All of these are 
perceived when there is contact (sannikarsa) ^ in some form 
or other, between them and the internal sense of manas. 
Let us now consider the process involved in the perception 
of these objects. 

According to the Nyaya, pleasure and pain, desire and 
aversion, cognition and volition are attributes of the self. 
Their relation to the self is one of inherence {samavaya). 
They are perceived when the mind as a sense comes in 
contact with them. This sense-object contact is not one of 
direct conjunction (samyoga). It is an indirect contact 
called sathyuktd-samaoaya. Pleasure, pain and the rest as 
particular facts, come in contact with the mind through their 
inherence {samav&ya) in the self which is conjoined 
(samyukta) with the mind. Similarly, the universals of 
pleasure, pain, etc., are perceived through that kind of 
indirect sense-contact which is called saihyukta-mmaveta- 
samao^ya. The universals of pleasure and pain (sukhatoa- 
duhkhatva) subsist in particular pleasures and pains by 
way of inherence {samavdya) . The particular pleasures 
and pains exist in the soul as its inherent attributes 
{sarndDelagundh) . Hence the mind comes in contact with 
the universals of pleasure and pain through their inherence 
in what inhere in the soul which is conjoined to the mind. 
In perceiving any particular pleasure or pain we do perceive 
its pleasurableness or painfulness quite as directly, although 
the process of perception is more mediated and complicated.® 
So also, we perceive that pleasure, pain, etc., inhere in the 
self so long as they exist or are present. And just as we 
perceive their existence so also we perceive their non-exist- 

t Msoogtfthyaih rakbaA dot^khamiocbi dvefo matit) Inrtii}. BP,, S7. 

* TK.. p, 9. 

» 8M.,67:TB., p. 6. 
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ence or absence. That ‘ I am unhappy,’ or ‘ I have 
ceased to be angry ’ is as much a matter of direct percep- 
tion as that * I am happy,’ or ‘ I am angry.’ The process 
of perception is, however, somewhat different. The percep- 
tion of the inherence (sainaoaya) of pleasure and pain, as 
also of their non-existence (abhaoa) in the self is mediated 
by the indirect sense-object contact called vUesanatS.. Both 
the inherence of a present pleasure and the non-existence 
of a past one are determinations (oiSesana) of 'the self. 
They are perceived when the mind as sense conies in 
contact with them through its conjunctioui with the self 
which has those determinations.* It is only in the percep- 
tion of the self that there is a direct sense-object contact. 
The self as a substance comes in actual contact (smhyoga) 
with manas or the mind as another substance, and thereby 
becomes an object of internal perception.® It cannot be 
perceived by the external senses, since it possesses neither 
a limited dimension (mahattva) nor any manifest (udbhuta) 
colour or touch.® According to some Naiyayikas, the 
pure self cannot be an object of perception. The self is 
perceived only as related to some perceptible attribute like 
cognition, pleasure, etc. We do not perceive the self as 
such but as feeling or knowing or doing something. 
Hence the self is perceived through the perception 
of this or that state of consciousness. While one’s own 
self can be perceived, other selves can only be inferred 
from their bodily actions or behaviours.^ According to the 
Vedanta, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion and volition are 
perceived, but their perception requires no sense organ 
like manas or the mind. They are the different parts or 

» TB.. p. 6. 

^ Manatsantarepfindriyepa yadatmavifayakam jfiaoaiii fanyata* baoiiti tadft mafia 
ifidriyamitmartha^. Ibid. 

> BP. & SM., 49-60. 

* Ibid. 
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aspects of the anta^karana. As such, there is a natural 
identification between these and the antahkaraia^a or the 
mind. This identification means a perception of all 
that is identified with the antahkarav^a. In short, mental 
states are perceived facts because they are mental, and so 
do not require any sense to perceive thera.^ 

As to the question how cognition or knowledge is known, 
there is a sharp difference of opinion among philosophers. 
Some thinkers who deny the possibility of introspection 
would 8;iy that knowledge can never be known. This is the 
position taken up by Comte, Dunlap and others. Comte 
thought that knowing cannot be known, since it involves a 
division of the mind into two parts, which is impossible. So 
too, Dunlap, in his article “ The case against Introspec- 
tion,” ® urges that there is a dualism of subject and object, 
that the subject can never become object, and therefore there 
can be no awareness of an awareness. He says ; “Knowing 
there certainly is ; known, the knowing certainly is not.” 
Again he says : “ I am never aware of an awareness.” But 
if this is so, how do we know that there is any knowledge 
or awareness at all ? Dunlap says that it is ‘ by being aware 
of something ? ’ This means that when I am aware of somer 
thing, I am aware of being aware of it. To know something 
is thus to know that something is known. Hence it cannot 
be denied that knowledge is somehow known, be it by intro- 
spection or not. As Russell ® has pointed out, ‘the statement 
“ I am aware of a colour ” is assumed by Dunlap to be known 
to be true, but he does not explain how it comes to be 
known.’ 

Hence the next question is ; How is it that knowledge 
is known ? According to the Bamkh) a, the Prabhakara 
Mimamsa and die Advaita Vedanta, knowledge is known by 

1 VP., Ch. 1. 

* Psychological Review ^ Sept., 1912. 

8 Analysis of Mind, p. 116, 
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itself. Cognition or knowledge is a conscious fact and it is 
the very nature of consciousness to be aware of itself. The 
point has been elaborated by the Prabhakaras in their theory 
of tripu^lsamvit or triune perception.^ According to it, every 
knowledge manifests itself at the same time that it mani* 
fests an object and the knowing subject. It is at once a 
manifestation of three things, namely, knowledge, the 
object and the knower. The Jainas also take a similar view 
with regard to the nature of knowledge. The Advaita 
Vedanta takes knowledge or intelligence to be the essence 
of the Self, the very stuff of it. As such, knowledge is self- 
manifest and self-shining {svapraka§a).^ It does not require 
anything else to manifest or know it. On this view, every 
cognition is self-cognised, and consciousness is full and 
complete awareness of something by a self. But that ‘ every 
knowledge is self-conscious knowledge,’ or * to be aware of 
something is also to be aware of that awareness ’ is a propo- 
sition which is not borne out by psychological facts. Sub- 
conscious or unconscious experiences of the mind cannot be 
said to be full and explicit awareness of themselves. Fur- 
ther, as Bussell® has remarked, it is highly probable that 
children and the higher animals are aware of objects, but 
not of their own awareness. 

According to the Bbatta Mimaihsa,* knowledge cannot 
be directly known. We can never know any knowledge 
immediately by itself or by any introspection called internal 
perception. That we have an awareness or a knowledge of 
some object is no doubt a matter of knowledge for us. But 
this latter knowledge is not at all immediate and perceptual 
knowledge ; it is only mediate and inferential knowledge. 
When we are aware of something, it comes to have the 


1 Vide PrakaraifapatlcikS, p. 69. 
> Vide VP., Ch. I. 

3 Analysis of Mind, pp. 116.16. 

< SD., pp. 5fv.57. 
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character of ‘ being an object of our knowledge ’ (jfldtata). 
But how can a thing have this character of ‘ being known,’ 
unless there was previously some knowledge of it ? Hence 
from the character of ‘being known ’ or * being cognised ’ 
in the known object we infer the antecedent existence of 
knowledge or cognition. Thus knowledge is neither self- 
manifested nor directly perceived, but inferred from the 
character of ‘knownness ’ or ‘ cognisedness ’ Qildtatd) in the 
object that has been known or cognised. The Naiyayikas 
reject this view on the ground that ‘ knownness ’ cannot be 
a character of objects, for objects acquire no character from 
their relation to knowledge. 

The Naiyayikas, as we have already seen, hold that 
knowledge is known by introspection or internal perception 
(mdnasa pratyaksa). According to them, cognition or 
knowledge manifests its objects, but not itself. It points 
beyond itself and can never be directed to itself. Hence 
cognition or knowledge cannot be self-manifested. It does 
not, however, follow that knowledge cannot be at all knowm 
or manifested. Just as an object is manifested by a cogni- 
tion of it, so one cognition is manifested by another that 
follows it and makes it an object to itself. First there is the 
cognition of an object (vyavasdya), and then another 
cognition coming after it cogtiises the first, i.e. there is an 
after-cognition (anuvyavasaya) of the first cognition.* It 
follows that every cognition is not necessarily cognised, 
that awareness of an object is not always an awareness of 
itself. It is only when the self or mind attends to, and 
casts an introspective glance at it, that one cognition or 
knowledge is known or perceived. This view of the Naiya- 
yikas has the support of many modern introspectionists like 
Stout, Laird ana others. Thus Stout observes : “ Psychical 
states as such become objects only when we attend to them 


1 TR., p. 63 : TD., p. 32. 
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in an introspective way. Otherwise they are not thenofelves 
objects, but only constituents of the process by which objects 
are cognised,”* So too, Laird says : ” Certainly, our cogni- 
tive processes are, in their usual exercise, processes witJh 
which (not at which) we look ; and none of them, perhaps, 
can look at itself. It does not follow, however, that 
another (introspective) look cannot be directed towards this 
process of looking, . . This means that one cognition is 
knowm by another by way of introspection. But for the 
Naiyayikas, introspection involves a peculiar difficulty. It 
supposes the simultaneous presence of two cognitions, which 
is not admitted by the Naiyayikas. Hence we are to say 
that the cognition, which is cognised by another cognition, 
is past in relation to the second cognition which is present. 
This implies that introspection is really memory or retro- 
spection of what is past. But there cannot be any 
memory without a previous perception corresponding to it. 
Hence we are committed to the view that every cognition 
somehow cognises itself. It may not have an explicit 
awareness of itself, but only an implicit or vague feeling of 
its presence. As Stout has elsewhere said : “ The stream 
of consciousness feels its own current.” ® Hence the way 
in which cognition or knowledge (or for the matter of that, 
the mind) knows itself is quite different from that in which it 
knows an object external to itself. This has been very well 
recognised by Alexander in his distinction between an 
enjoying and a contemplating consciousness. He says that 
* in any experience the mind enjoys itself and contemplates 
its object, that the mind is not a contemplated object to 
itself, and that introspection is not contemplation.’* Hence 


1 Manual of Psychology, p. 134. 

* Contemporary British Philosophy, First Series, p. 327. 
3 Analytic Psychology, Vol I, p. If.O. 
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we conclude that knowlpdge is known directly by itself. 
This knowledge of knowledge however is neither an explicit 
manifestation nor a definite perception of it, but a feeling 
or an enjoying consciousness of itself. 



CHAPTEE IX 


THBEE MODES OF OEDINAEY PEBCEPTION 
1. Nirvikalpaka and savikalpaka perceptions 

As we have noticed in a previous chapter, perception has 
been divided by the Naiyayikas into two broad classes, 
namely, laukika or the ordinary and daukika or the extra- 
ordinary. This division depends on the nature of the 
sense-object contact that is involved in all perceptions. 
Ordinary perception again, has been divided into the six 
kinds of olfactory, gustatory, visual, tactual, auditory and 
mental perceptions. Such classification of ordinary percep- 
tions has reference to the senses concerned in perception. 
According to another Classification, ordinary perception is of 
two kinds, namely, nirvikalpaka or the indeterminate and 
savikalpaka or the determinate. Here the principle of 
classification is the character of the perceptual knowledge 
which arises from sense-object contact. To these two kinds 
of perception we may add pratyahhijM or recognition as a 
special form of determinate perception. Thus keeping in 
view the nature of perception, the NaiyAyikas distinguish 
between three modes of ordinary perception, namely, the 
nirvikalpaka, the savikalpaka and pratyabhijM, Extra- 
ordinary perception being explicit and definite knowledge, 
has but one mode, namely, the savikalpaka or determinate. ' 

While the distinction between nirvikalpaka and savi- 
kalpaka perceptions is generally recognised in Indian 
philosophy, there is much difference of opinion, among the 

I Alnukikf^rh tu . . . snyikalpakameva, Ny^yakoda^ p. 
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different systems, as to their exact nature and validity. 
The grammarian philosophers (iabdikas) along with others 
take the extreme view that all perceptions are savikalpaJca 
or determinate, since every perception must be expressed 
in a verbal proposition and is consequently predicative in 
its character. This is met by another extreme view', held 
by the Buddhists and some Vedantists, that nirvikatpaka or 
indeterminate perception alone is valid, while savikalpaka 
or determinate perception is false knowledge. Between 
these two extremes we may place the other systems of 
philosophy which accept both nirvikalpaka and savikalpaka 
perceptions as true knowledge. Thus among the different 
theories of perception in Indian philosophy there seems to 
be a sort of gradation from the most abstract to the most 
concrete view of perception. 

In the Advaita Vedanta system we seem to have the most 
abstract view of nirvikalpaka perception. According to it, 
nirvikalpaka is the knowledge of pure being (sanm&tram) . 
It is a cognition of the ‘ this’ or the existent as such, but 
not as determined by. anything. To determine a thing is 
to characterise it by . this or that quality .and is thus to 
-distinguish it from other things having different qualities. 
All this, however, is the work of discriminative thought 
(vikalpa). Prior, to discrimination there cannot be any 
cognition of an object as such-and-such, i.e. as a deter- 
minate reality. Hence nirrifeafpafefl perception must be the 
cognition of pure indeterminate being. It is in savikalpaka 
perception that an object is determined by certain qualities 
and is distinguished from different objects. But all objects 
being ultimately one undifferentiated unity of intelligence 
(caitanya), their distinction or difference is only an 
appearance. The view of the world as a plurality of 
independent reals is not only opposed to scriptural testimony, 
but also logically untenable and self-contradictory. Hence 
we are to say that savikalpaka gives us a knowledge of 
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appearances^ whije ni’^oikalpaka, gives us the ultimate 
truth. ^ 

The epistemology of the Neo-Advaita Vedanta is in 
agreement with the general metaphysical position of the 
earlier school. From the vyaoahdrika or practical standpoUit 
it makes a distinction between savikalpaka and nirvikalpaka 
perceptions. According to it, the sivikalpaka is the know- 
ledge of a thing as qualified by an attribute (vaUi^yacagdhi) . 
In it the thing is related as subject to the attribute as its 
predicate. Hence the essence of aavikalpaka perception is 
the determination of its object by way of predication. The 
perception of an object as a jar is samkalpaka, since the 
quality of ‘ jarness. ’ is predicated of the object. On the 
other hand, nirvikalpaka is the knowledge of a thing as not 
related to anything, not even to itself {samsargmavagahi). 
It is the knowledge of a thing as the identical excluding all 
relations. Hence in nirvikalpaka perception there cannot be 
any predication of the object in. terms of the subject-predicate 
or. substantive-ad jectiye relation {viiesya-vi^esaria-samhandha) . 
As instances of such nirvikalpaka or non-relational know- 
ledge, the Vedantist mentions the propositions * this is that 
man,’ ‘ that art thou.’ . When in the presence of a man 
we have it said ‘ this is that Devadatta,’ we have the 
perception of Devadatta as the same identical man.- This 
knowledge of the man is nirvikalpaka, since its object is not 
qualified by or related to anything. What we apprehend 
here is the simple identity of the man in the past and the 
present, but not his relation to any time, space, or anything 
else. It is true that the man may have certain attributes 
and is related to this or that time and space. But in the 
perception in question we are not at all concerned with his 
relation to any attribute, but only with his .identity as such. 
It may be urged here that since the knowledge is grounded 


1 Vide RajnftniijA*fl commentary on the Vedanfasitfra, 1.1,1 ; SD , p. 40, 
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on a proposition (vdkyajanya), it cannot but be relational 
in character. A proposition is the assertion of a relation 
between two things, of which one is the subject and the 
other predicate. Hence the knowledge ‘ this is that man ’ 
must be savikalpaka or predicative. To this the Advaita 
Vedantist replies that a proposition which asserts the 
identity of an object does not come under the law of predi- 
cation. When we say ‘ this is that man ’ we do not 
predicate ‘ that man ’ of ‘ this.’ It is not the case that we 
relate ‘ this man ’ with ‘ that man,’ but simply assert the 
identity between the two. An identity proposition (akhan- 
ddrtha vak'ja) thus gives us non-predicative or non-relational 
knowledge inirvikalpaka jMna).^ Thus we see that, 
according to the Advaita Vedanta, nirvikalpaka perception 
is a judgment of identity expressed in a proposition. The 
identity that is perceived in niroikalpaka does not pertain 
to any of the specific attributes or parts of the perceived' 
object. It refers only to the unity of the object as an 
unrelated essence, i.e. as pure being. But while the 

‘ identical ’ perceived in niroikalpaka is an abstract unity of 
being, our knowledge of it is a propositional judgment of the 
non-predicative order iakhavLddrtha vdkya). The Vedantist 
further holds that nirvikalpaka perception is self-manifest 
or self-conscious knowledge. It is perceived by itself 
(pratyaksa), and does not require any other knowledge to 
manifest or perceive it. It follows also that we have 
first the savikalpaka perception of an object as related to 
certain qualities and then a nirvikalpaka perception of it as 
a unity that remains identical with itself under different 
conditions. 

, According to^the Buddhists, nirvikalpaka is the only type 
of valid perception. It is such cognition of an object as 

thought or ideation in it (kalpand 


> VP.,Ch.I. 
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po4ham).'^ Ordinarily, knowledge involves two elemental 
namely, the given or the sensed and the meant or the 
ideated. The Buddhists hold that what is given is a unique 
individual (svalaksana) that belongs to no class and is not 
related to anything.® We may call it by a name, bring it 
under a class and think of it as having certain qualities, 
actions and relations. But its name, class, quality, action 
and relation are not any part of what is directly given ; these 
are the contributions of our mind (kalpana) to the given 
* experience. Hence niroikalpaka perception is a cognition 
of the given datum as such, i. e. as not modified by any 
idea or concept like those of its name, class, etc. (nama- 
jdtyddyasamyutam). It is a pure sensation of the simples of 
experience and does not lend itself to any verbal expression 
(abhildpasamsargdyogyapratibhdsam). As contrasted to 
this, savikalpaka perception is a verbalised experience, in 
which the object is determined by the concepts of name, 
class, relation, etc. Here we think of the object as a complex 
of parts and attributes, bearing a certain name and having 
certain relations. Such knowledge, however, is false, since 
it is not due to the given object, but to our conceptual con- 
struction of it.® Thus the Buddhists reduce nirvikalpaka to 
pure sensation which is valid but blind, and smikalpaka to 
conceptual knowledge which is definite but false. Be it 
noted, however, that the Buddhist’s nirvikalpaka as a cogni- 
tion of the simples or unique individuals of experience is 
less abstract than the Advaitin’s nirvikalpaka as a cognition 
of pure being. 

In the Mimamsa, the Sarhkhya and the Nyaya-Vai^e?ika 
system we have what may be called a concrete view of 
perception. According to these realistic schools, what is 

I Pramanasamuccayaf Ch. I ; NBT. pp. 9 f, 

* Cf, ** Apare tn svalaksa^amatragocaraih niivikalpakamiccbanti/* SD. •p»41. 

3 NVT.,1. 1.4; Madbavaclryja* Sarvadar.<anasathgraha. Chapter on Baoddha 
philosophy. Vide also NM., pp. 92 f. 
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given in perception is not, as the Advaitins think, a pure 
unity of being or the abstract identity of the ‘ this ’ and 

* that ’ of experience. Nor is it, as the Buddhists suppose, 
the abstract individual, the bare particular or the mere 

* this ’ of experience. On the other hand, it is held in 
these systems that any perception, nirvikalpaka or savikal- 
paka, is a direct cognition, of the real individual which is a 
unity of the universal and the particular. The distinction 
between nirvikalpaka and savikalpaka is not due to any 
difference in the contents of perception, but to the way in' 
which the same contents of experience may be ordered and 
arranged. As we shall see, however, there is some difference 
of opinion as to the nature and structure of nirvikalpaka 
perception between the Bhatta Mhnrimsa and Sfimkhya 
systems, on the one hand, and the Prabhakara and Nyiiya- 
Vai^esika systems, on the other. 

According to the Sariikhya and the Bhatta Mirnariisa, 
both nirvikalpaka and savikalpaka are equally valid and 
necessary modes of perceptual knowledge. By nirvikaJpalta 
they mean that cognition which spontaneously arises at the 
first moment of contact between sense and object.^ It is a 
knovvledge of the object as one individual whole of generic 
and specific attributes. There is no differentiation between 
the universal and the particular that are combined in the 
body of the individual. Hence there is only an apprehension 
of the individual as an indefinite object (sammugdhavastn- 
mdtra), but no definite understanding of it as this or that 
kind of object (vastuvUesa).^ Nirvikalpaka perception thus 
resembles the perception of the children and dumb persons. 
Like the latter perception, it is a simple apprehension of 
an object as something, but not as this or that kind of 

1 Aksaflannipatan tntHramaviviktasamftnyaviiSe^avibhagam saminugdbavastumatra- 

goRaramalocanajflanan), SD., p, 40. . " 

2 Sammugdhaih vaBtumatrantu praggrhpaniyavikalpitam, tntsamaDyavi^e^abhjam 
kalpjyanti nianTsi^al;, TKD., 27. 
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thing. So, likewise, it cannot be expressed in words, i. e. 
embodied in propositions. Thus nirvikalpaka perception is 
a simple apprehension, in which the ‘ this ’ of experience 
is brought under the general idea of ‘ something ’ (vastusa- 
manya). It is a judgment without words, i.e. a non-propo- 
sitional judgment.^ That nirvikalpaka is a real mode of percep- 
tion appears from the fact that it is the basis of what we call 
reflex actions and savikalpaka perceptions. When a man 
suddenly withdraws his finger from a pricking pin, we cannot 
say that there is in him a clear understandingof the pricking 
object as a pin. Yet without some knowledge of the object 
his action remains unintelligible. What prompts the man’s 
action in this case is properly described as nirvikalpaka per- 
ception of ‘ something pricking him.’ Again, savikalpaka 
perception is understood by all as the predicative know- 
ledge of an object {oaisistyacagahi jnana). In it tl)e homo- 
geneous indefinite object of nirvikalpaka perception is ana- 
lysed into the universal and the particular {samnnya-vUesa), 
and tlie two are then related by way of predication. Thus 
when I perceive an animal as a cow, my perception is savi- 
kalpaka, since I definitely predicate ‘ cowness ’ of the animal 
before me. Now such predication is possible only through 
comparison of the animal in question with other objects of 
our past experience and recollection of their respective class- 
names. But the impetus to the acts of comparison and 
verbal memory must be given by a previous cognition of the 
animal as some kind of thing. This first nirvikalpaka cog- 
nition of the animal as something {vastusdmanya) is neces- 
sary for the subsequent sflai&a/pafea understanding of it as 
this particular kind of thing (vastuvUesa), i.e. as a 
cow. The indefinite individual of the first experience is 
analysed into ‘ this thing ’ as a particular, and ‘ cowness ’ as a 


» Ibid. 
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universal in relation to it and qualifying it as a predicate. 
This is the saoikaJpika knowledge of the thing in terms of 
the substantive-adjective relation, and it is expressed as a 
verbal judgment of the form : ‘this is a cow.’^ Thus we 
see that, according to the Samkhya and Bhat(a MimamsS 
sch >ols, niroikalpaka and saoikalpaka are but two stages in 
the perception of the same fact. The former is a stage of 
unverbalised julgment of an object as an individual whole, 
while the latter is a verbal judgment of it by way of predi- 
cation. 

In the Nyayi-Vai^esika and Prabbakara Mfmamsa sys- 
tems we find a theory of perception which is in substantial 
agreement with that just explained above. According to 
the Nyaya-Vai^3§ikas. ordinary perception is of- two kinds, 
namely, niroikalpaka and saoikalpaka, both of which are 
equally valid and grounded in reality.® They hold that 
niroikalpaka is not merely a cognition of the bare particular 
{svalaksa^i) , since it manifests the universal (samanya) as 
well. If the universal is not cognised at the niroikalpaka 
stage, our knowledge of it at a subsequent saoikalpaka stage 
becomes inexplicable. But for a direct knowledge of the 
universal as a unity of the particulars we could not recognise 
them as similar and group them together into one class. The 
universal cannot be constructed by our mind at any stage 
of our knowledge, unless we start with it as a directly given 
fact.® Nor again, is niroikalpaka a knowledge of the abstract 

1 so. & SC„ p. 40 ; TKD., 27. 

* Some commentators on the Njiya system think that the distinction between 
nirvikalpaka and savikaJpaka is not recognisad in the Sutra, BbSi^ya and V^ritika* 
and that it was introduced into the Ny^v a philosophy by later logicians. VS^^aspati 
Mi^ra. however, in his Tdtparya^tka (p 125) traces the distinction to Nyft/a-Sutra, 
1.1.4. Following his Wacher, Trilocaaa, he takes the words avyapade^yam and vya~ 
vas&yatmakam contained in this sutra to mean respeotively nirvikalpaka and savi* 
kalpaka perceptions. Later Naiy&yikas follow Vficaspati in this interpretation of the 
sutra and hold that it distinguishes between nirvikalpaka and savikalpaka as two 
kinds of ordinary perceptions. 

3 NM., p. 98. 
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universal (sSmUnymndtra), or of pure being (sattd). Our first 
cognition of a thing is not merely an apprehension of its 
unity, but also of its differences. When we perceive anything, 
its manifoldness is as much manifest to consciousness as its 
unitary character. It is cognised as a unity of many parts, 
qualities and aspects. Likewise, if nothing but mere 
being (satta) be the content of immediate apprehension, we 
do not know how to account for our knowledge of the parti- 
culars (vihsa) of experience. Further, pure being which 
is nothing in particular cannot be the object of our know- 
ledge.^ Hence we are to admit that in nirvikalpaka per- 
ception there is a cognition of both the universal and the 
particular, the generic and specific properties of an object 
as such.* It is a knowledge of the perceived object with all 
the wealth of its concrete characters in themselves. It cog- 
nises the universal or the class-essence present in the object 
of perception as well as its colour, form, structure and other 
specific characteristics. Thus the nirvikalpaka or indeter- 
minate perception of an orange is the cognition which is 
produced immediately after the contact of the senses with 
the object, and which manifests its generic and specific 
properties in their isolation. It gives us a knowledge of 
the orange, not as orange, but as the grouping of a certain 
colour, taste, smell, etc., with a certain universal called 
orangeness.® But while both the universal and the particu- 
lars constituting an object are cognised in nirvikalpaka 
perception, they are not brought under the substantive- 
adjective relation {viiesyaviSesanasambandhanavagahi)* In 
nirvikalpaka perception these are cognised as unrelated units 

» Ihid. 

9 S&mftnyavi^e^e^u avarupalocanamfttraiii pralyak^ani, PS., p. 187 ; riirvikalpakam 
. . • a&m&nyam vi^e^aik cobh iyarnapi gfbQftti, NK.. p. 189. 

9SM.,58. 

^ Avyapade^yaib jaeyftdisvarupftyagahi na tu ifttyadinain mitho vi^^aQayj‘4e6ya- 
bb^vftvagabltii NVT.. p. 1J5, 
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of reality.. Here then the object of perception is nofr 
known as a particular related to a certain universal. It 
is not judged as an inJividual belonging to a certain class 
and bearing that class-name Hence nirvikalpaka is the 
knowledge of an object as not characterised in any way 
{nisprakuraka) } It is an apprehension of the object as 
‘ sometliing,’ but not as related to a class and called by a 
niyu\e{namajatyadiyojandhlnafh . . . kiftcididamiti) Hence it 
is not a judgment of the object in terms of the subject- 
predicate relation ivaiiistydnavagahi) . On the other hand, 
it is a simple apprehension of the existence and attributes 
of an object without any corresponding judgment of it in 
words, or by way of predication. 

According to some linguistic thinkers there cannot be 
any nirvikalpaka perception in the sense of an unverbalised 
experience as explained above. They hold that we cannot 
think things except through words. All objects are in- 
separably connected with the words by which they are 
denoted. To cognise a thing is to know it as such-and-such 
and so to relate it to a denotative v,\>rd {vacakasabda). Like-, 
wise, we can act in relation to a thing only when we know 
it precisely as of this or that kind, i. e. determine it by 
means of a class-name. In fact, all our cognitions are 
embodied in verbal propositions, such as ‘ [ know a colour,’ 

* I have a taste,’ ‘ it is a smell,’ and so on. All cognitions 
being thus inseparable from verbal expressions, there can 
be no nirri/ralpaA’fii or unverl)alised cognition.* The Nyaya- 
Vai^csikas repudiate the linguistic contention on the follow- 
ing grounds. In the ca'C of children and dumb' persons 
there is undoubtedly a knowledge of many objects, but no 
verbal expression of that knowledge. Even in the case 

1 Nlmajatyadiyoianarabitain vai^i^tyanavagSbi niaprakarakad) nirvikalpakaiu, 
TC.,I,p. 809. 

* Nirvikalpakaifa v'leaTiiprakaradirahitaro Tsstnavar&pacnilirajnaDBm, TM., Cb. II. 

3 NB., U 1.4; .\K., p. 180. 
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of grown up persons, who are in the habit of expressing 
their thoughts in words, there is such a thing as sensation 
which is a bare apprehension of something, but no verbal 
judgment of it. The first stage of perception is a sensory 
cognition arising just with the contact between sense and 
object. Like the perception of the child or the dumb person, 
it does not require and has not the time to develop into 
verbal judgment. The verbal expression of sensory cogni- 
tions is a later stage of perception, which serves the 
purpose of social intercourse and com nunication. The 
linguistic contention that objects are inseparable from their 
corresponding words leads to absurd consequences. If it 
were true that all objects are inseparably connected with all 
the words denoting them, even children and idiots should 
know all those words when they perceive the objects. It 
follows also that a man who perceives the words ‘ colour,’ 

* sound,’ etc., should liave a knowledge of the objects denoted 
by them, even though he may be deprived of their special 
sense organs. Hence the Naiyayikas conclude that all cog- 
nitions need not necessarily be verbally expressed knowledge. 
As a matter of fact, what enables us to recall the words 
with which an object is associated is a previous niroikalpaka 
cognition of it as an existent fact. Our first experience 
of ani object is a simple apprehension of its existence apart 
from any verbal association. Such simple unverbalised 
experience is the ground of our subsequent judgment of it 
in words or predicative propositions. Hence nirvikalpaka 
is a real stage of perception.^ 

According to the Naiyayikas, niroikalpaka is a real 
but not a perceived fact {atlndriya)} It is a conscious, 
but not a self-conscious state. The Naiyayikas hold that to 
be self-conscious means, for a conscious state, to be per- 

» NB. and NK., ibid. 

3 JanoirTikaip&khyam tadatTodriyami^yatei BP, aud SM., 58. 

28— (1117B) 
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ceived by another state of consciousness. In self-conscious- 
ness {anuvyavasaya) one cognition is cognised by anotlier 
which follows the first and apprehends it as an object to 
itself. But there cannot be a cognition of niroikalpaka 
cognition. To cognise a cognition is to know it explicitly 
as a cognition of this or that object. To become conscious 
of a mental state is to refer it explicitly to the self, on the 
one hand, and some definite object, on the other. Thus 
my awareness of a peroepii')a (anucyivasaya) appears in the 
form ‘ I know this jar,’ or ‘ I know this table.’ Niroikal- 
paka perception is a knowledge of the uncharacterised 
object. It is an un iifferentiated feeling of the indefinite. 
As such, it cannot be known as a |)ercei»tion of this or that 
object. Hence the Naiyayikis differ from the Advaitins 
in holding that niroikalpaka percepii >n c innot be perceived 
or directly known. * Although we cannot perceive it, we 
can logically prove it. The exist nee of niroikalpaka 
perception is proved by inference. In saoikalpaka percep- 
tion an object is known as related to certain qu iliti ‘s. But 
we cannot know the relation between a tiling and iis 
qualities unless we previously know these in themselves. 
Niroikalpaka is this prior knowledge of the thing and its 
qualities as unrelated entities. It is the ground of our 
saoikalpaka or relational knowledge about the thing. Hence 
we must admit niroikalpaka as the first stage of all grades 
of perception, since a simple cognition of existents as such 
is the precondition of all complex cognitions of their different 
relations. Thus the reality of niroikalpaka is inferred from 
saoikalpaka perception.* 

With regard to saoikalpaka perception, the Nyaya* 
Vai^ei^ikas agree with others in holding that it is the cog- 

^ Nirvikalpakaih na pratyak^am . . . vai^iftyanavagabijfiaoaaya pratyak§a h na 
bhavati, gha|amahaiu ianamiti pratyayat, etc., 9M., 58. 

* VUi^tavaiSi^ftyaiAanaih praii hi vUe^ai^hiavacohedaka-prakardka'h jAanaih 
karaiQLain^ etc., TO., 1, p* 819, 
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nitioD of an oliject as qualified by certain attributes (vin^ia- 
jMna). In it the object of perception is known as charac- 
terised by some qualities. So it is a judgment in which 
certain attributes are related to the object by way of predica- 
tion, e.g. ‘ this is a cow.’ ^ Here the attribute of cowness 
is predicated of the presented object. Hence saoikalpaka 
perception is always expressed in a proposiMon, of which 
the subject is the thing perceived and the predicate is the 
attribute present in the thing From this it follows that 
the contents of sanikalpaka perception are the same as those 
of the nirvikaJpaka. It is the same object that is cog- 
nised in both. But while in the former the object and its 
attributes stand in the subject-predicate relation, in the 
latter they are not so related. Hence the tv^o differ, not 
in their object or content, bu: only in point of predication. 
SaeikaJpaha is a judgment of the oliject in words or proposi- 
tions \xi\ nirvika'paka a judgment of it not in words or 
propositions. The one is a predicative, wliile the other is a 
non-predicative judgment of the same ol'ject or fact. * 

While nircikalpaka is the first, saoikaJpaka is the second 
stage of an ordinary perception. The first stage develops into 
the second in the case of all normal individuals wh) know 
the use of any language. The process of dovel ipment from 
the one to the other is explained by association and memory. 
In the case of the perceptional judgment : ‘ this is a cow,’ 
the first step is the contact of sense with the object, which 
immediately leads to a nirvikaJpaka perception or simple 
apprehension of the cow as something indefinite. The 
indefinite object of nircikalpaka perception being associated 
with a certain class-name in our past experience revives the 

1 ^avika’pakaiboa /i6i8|a:fianam yatl.ft gaurayaititi ibid., p. 839 Savikalp ^kam 
nftnna:&tyadiyo:ai3& inakaiii, TB . p. 5 

* Tas:iiSbt}a eva vastvatiuft savtkalpakasya gocara^ ea eva nirvikalpaknsya ^abdol- 
lekbavivarjitafii. .. Iha ^ib ianasaDdbanimatramabbyadbikam param» vi^aye na tu 
bhedo'ati aavikalp&vikalpayol}, p* 99. 
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word-image answering to that name. With this we remem- 
ber the class-name of the perceived object and call it by that 
name. It is here that we have a saviJialpaka perception of 
the object expressed in the proposition ‘ this is a cow.’ ^ 
The Buddhists deny tlic validity of the sacikalpaka mode of 
perception. They contend that what is given in perception 
is a bare particular which belongs to no class and bears no 
name, i.e. has no relations. Its class, name, etc., are only 
thought-relations wdiich do not exist in the object, but are 
introduced into it by the thinking subject to meet the needs 
of our practical life.® From the standpoint of the Nyaya 
realism, however, there is no error in the satikalpaka 
perception of an object as qualified by certain attributes 
and called by a name. According to it, what is given 
in nircikalpaka perception is neither a characterless nor 
an uncharacterisable object, although it be not so far 
characterised in any way. In> reality the object is a con- 
crete individual in which certain particulars or specific attri- 
butes are united with a certain class-essence or universal. 
While in nirvikalpaka the object is apprehended as an 
undifferentiated whole of the universal and the particulars, 
in savikalpaka these are analysed, unfolded and recombined 
into the substantive-adjective relation. Hence it cannot be 
said that savikalpaka is concerned only with thought-rela- 
tions which have no objective basis. Bather, it unfolds all 
that is implicitly involved in the nirvikalpaka stage and 
expresses it in the form of a proposition. It does not add 
anything that is not contained in the object itself. It repre- 
sents no change or development in the object of perception. 
On the other hand, it marks a change in the perceptive 
consciousness of the object, a development of it from a dumb 
feeling of ‘ something there ’ to an articulate expression of 

» Vide N VT., p. 128 ; NK., p. 182. 

* Vide NVT., pp. 183 f., and tR., pp. 6(M1. 
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the feeling as a cognition of this or that definite thing. 
Hence saoikalpaka is as valid as, but more expressive than, 
nirvikalpaka perception. ‘ 

Yet another theory of perception, which we have to 
consider now, presents whit miy be calle.l the most concrete 
view of perception. It takes up the extreme position that 
all perceptions are savikalpaka or determinate and that there 
is no such thing as a perfeetly indeterminate {nirvikalpaka) 
perception. This view of perception is shared by the Carva- 
kas, the Jainas, the ancient Sabdikas and the Vi^istadvaita 
Vedanta of Ramanuja. According to Ramanuja, to know a 
thing is to know it as possessed of certain attributes. A 
thing’s existence cannot be separated from its nature and 
attributes. To know tlie ‘ that ’ or existence of a thing is 
also to know the ‘ what ’ or the nature of its existence. AH 
knowledge is, therefore, a definite cognition of some object 
as related to a certain class and quaiifie.. by certain attributes. 
It is always a determinate {saoikalpaka) c ignition of the 
object as this or that kind of thing. There cannot be any 
knowledge of the perfectly indeterminate. Tliat whicli is no 
thing in particular cannot be the object of our knowledge. 
Hence there is no such thing as iudeterminate {nirvikalpaka) 
knowledge in the sense of a cognition of what is not determined 
or characterised in any way {nirci^esa). There being thus no 
absolutely indeterminate knowledge, the distinction of nirci- 
kalpaka and saoikalpaka perception is a relative distinction. 
It is a distinction between two perceptions, both of which 
cognise an object as somehow qualified and determined 
{savUesavisaya). But while in nirvikalpaka the object of 
perception is partially determined, in savikalpaka it is deter- 
mined more fully and clearly. Thus the p.rst perception of 
a cow is nirvikalpaka in the sense of being a cognition of it 
as an animal of a certain make-up, or of, some kind,- but not 


1 Vid$ NVT., pp. 187-44; NM„ pp. 64-89. 
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of this or that particular kind. On the other hand, the per- 
ception of the same object, in the case of an adult who 
knows cows as a class, will be savikalpaka in so far as the 
object is here further determined and definitely known as 
belonging to the class of cow's. Savikalpaka and nirvikalpaka 
perceptions are thus cognitions, not of tlie characterised and 
uncharacterised, but of the more or less definitely charac- 
terised object.' 

The Carvakas, the Sabdikas and the Jainas go further 
than Ramanuja and hold that nirvikalpaka perception is not 
real in any sense. According to the Jainas, all true know- 
ledge must he a definite and an assured cognition of objects 
{vyavasayatmakam jildnam).’‘ What distinguishes true 
knowledge from doubt, error and the rest is the fact that it 
is a firm belief which is also true. It is a definite judgment 
of an oliject as this and not as that.* In it there is a definite 
affirmation or denial that an object is or is not such-and- 
such. In the so-called nirvikalpaka perception, however, 
there is no such definite assertion of anything about any 
object. Hence it cannot be recognised as a form of valid 
knowledge. Further, all knowledge being implicit in and 
manifested by the self, perception is only conditioned and 
not produced by the function of the senses. Every percep- 
tion, just when it occurs, will be a corDjdete manifestation of 
the object. In perception there need not be a transition 
from an initial stage of vague and unorganised sense-impres- 
sions to that of distinct and determinate knowledge. All 
true perceptions are, therefore, determinate (savikalpaka) 
cognitions of objects as they really are in themselves.' 

The same conclusion has been reached by the Sabdikas 
or grammarian philosophers on the ground of the intimate 

1 Pr'ityak9asya DirvikaIpakasavika]p3]i&bbed.ibl)iiiDasya Da Dirvi^e^avastuDi 
pram&Qabbavabi etc., Srthha^a, 1.1.1. 

> Vide Prameyakamalamdrtandat 1. 

3 TaDDilcayfttmakam samaropaviruddbatvftdanum&navat, ibid, 8. 

i ibtd.,p. 8. 
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relation between thought and language. According to them, 
all objects are inseparably connected with the words or 
terms denoting them. All our thoughts and cognitions of 
things are expressed in words and propositions. We cannot 
think of things except through their corresponding denota- 
tive terras.^ Bhartrhari, a grammarian philosopher, lays 
it down as a general rule that there can be no thought 
without language and that all knowledge must be verbalised 
experience.® It follows, therefore, that all our perceptions 
must be cognitions of objects as denoted by certain names 
or words. They must be expressed in propositions, in 
which the perceived thing and its qualities are related as 
subject and predicate. Hence there can be no nirvikalpaka 
perception in the sense of a cognition which is independent 
of verbal expres'^ion and free from as-jociation with words 
or general terms.® All perception is thus savikalpaka or 
determinate knowledge of objects as qualified by the 
atiributes predicated of them. The Carvakas recognise only 
savikalpaka or determinate perception, in which we cognise 
objects as possessed of a number of perceptible qualities. 
For them, nirvikalpaka perception is a hypothesis which 
cannot be verified by actual experience. It is something 
which cannot be perceived and is therefore unreal. 

With this we pass from the extreme view of perception 
as blind sensation to what appears to us to be another 
extreme view of it as a fully developed judgment expressed 
in a predicative proposition. This is met by an inter- 
mediate position that distinguishes between two modes of 
perception, namely, the nirvikalpaka and the savikalpaka, 
of which the former is a simple apprehension or judgment 
of an object without words, and the latter a predicative 

1 Pa^ve*^lha^jl sarvathS sarvadft sarvatra namadheyanvital?, etc., NVT., p. 125. 

* Na Fo*sti praty ijo loke ya^ d ibdanijgariiadfte, abuviddhamiva jfiaoaih^Barvadi 
4abdena gamyate. (Bhaiifbari, Karika quoted in Siddhdntacan'Irikd, pp. d9-4U.) 

3 NVT., pp. 125-26, 
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judgment of it in a word -pro position. This intermediate 
position seems to be a more reasonable view of perception. 
The pure sensation, to which the Buddhists reduce percep- 
tion, is a psychological myth. Then the linguistic ?iew of 
perception as always a fully developed propositional judg- 
ment is contradicted by such perceptions as ante-date 
language, e.g. the perceptions of children and higher 
animals. Even in the case of adults who know a language, 
an indefinite cognition of an object as given in sensation 
may very well precede a definite perception, in which it is 
recognised as a particular kind of thing. According to 
most of the Indian systems, the former is the nircikalpaka 
and the latter the saoikaJpaka mode of perceptual knowledge. 
It is also generally held by them that there is no room for 
error in nirvikalpaka perception, since it is a bare apprehen- 
sion of the given object without any judgtnent of it as this 
or that. Hence it is always true. It is the savikalpaka 
perception of an object as a particular kind of thing that is 
liable to error, since our judgment here may not conform to 
the real nature of the object.* 

2. Recognition (pratyahhijM) as a mode of perception 

Eecognition may be understood in two senses. In a 
wide sense, recognition means understanding the nature or 
character of a thing. In this sense, to recognise a thing 
is to know it as such-and-such, as when I know that the 
animal before me is a cow. It is generally admitted that 
recognition in this sense is an ordinary mode of perception, 
which is called sacikalpaka and which relates a thing and 
its qualities by way of predication. In a narrow sense, 

1 jRjrasta Bhatta. however, maintains that liability fo error is common to both 
nirvihalpaka and savikalpaka rerceptJons. The illoskna cf sense, like the perception 
of two moons, are instanced by him as cases of nirvikalpaka perception which are 
erroneous. ( Vide Nyayamafljari, p, 97.) 
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however, recognition means knowing a thing as that which 
was known before. To recognise thus means to cognise 
once again that which we are aware of having cognised 
before. PratyahhijM is recognition in this sense. It 
consists in knowing not only that a thing is such-and-such 
but that it is the same thing that we saw before. According 
to the Naiyayikas, pratyabhijUd is the conscious reference of 
past and a present cognition to the same object. I see a 
a jar, recognise it as something that was perceived before, 
and say ‘ this is the same jar that I saw.’ ’ 

With regard to the nature of pratyabhijfld or recognition 
the question is : Is it a simple or a complex cognition ? Is 
it a case of pure perception or memory? According to the 
Buddhists, recognition is a mechanical compound of percep- 
tion and memory. It cannot be called perception, because 
it relates to a past object with which there cannot be any 
sense-contact. It cannot be called pure memory which 
refers only to the past, while recognition refers to a present 
object as the ‘ this.’ Nor can we say that recognition 
is a synthesis or unitary product of perception and memory. 
Perception and memory arise respectively out of sensation 
and imagination, and are incapable of fusing into a single 
effect. Admitting that recognition is a unitary product, 
what is the nature of its object? If the object be past, 
then recognition is not different from memory. If it be in 
the future, recognition becomes a form of imagination 
(saihkalpa). The object cannot be a merely present fact, 
since in recognition the object is identified with something 
of our past experience. To say that the object of recogni- 
tion exists in the past, present and future is a contradiction 
in terms. Hence the Buddhists conclude that pratyabhijfld 
is a dual cognition including both perception and memory 

1 PfirvaparayorTijfLinayorekaTifaye pratiaandhijnaoam pratyabbijfl&oam, etc;, NB., 
8 . 1 . 7 , 3 . 2 . 2 . 
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which refer respectively to the two aspects of an object 
as ‘ this ’ and ‘ that,’ or as present and past/ 

TheJainas take 'pralyahhijM to mean recognition in 
the sense of both understanding the nature of an object 
and knowing that it was perceived before. To recognise 
a thing is to know that it has this or that property, or 
that it is the same as what was seen before. It is not true 
to say that pratyahhijild is a dual cognition consisting of 
perception and memory. Although conditioned by percep- 
tion and memory, it is a new kind of knowledge which 
cannot be resolved into them. The testimony of introspec- 
tion clearly tells us that prafyahhijnd is a unitary cognition 
and a distinct type of knowledge. What the Isaiyayikas call 
upamdna or comparison is, according to the Jainas, a form 
of pratyabhijM as understood by them.^ 

According to the Naiyayikas, pratyabhijM consists in 
knowing that a thing now perceived is the same as wliat 
was perceived before.® That pratyabhijM or recognition, in 
the second sense, is a single psychosis appears clearly from 
the fact that it refers to one and the same object. The 
cognitions of a jar and a cloth are two different psychoses, 
because they are evidently related to two different objectives. 
Recognition refers to only one thing and is therefore a 
simple and unitary cognition. The unique cause {karana) of 
the phenomenon of recognition is constituted by the senses 
and the effects of past experience. Recognition is brought 
about by sense-impressions as modified by the effects of 
previous experience of an object.* It gives us the knowledge 
of an object as existing in the present and as qualified by 
its relation to the past.® A thing’s relation to past time 

I NM., pp. 448-4P. 

* Vide Prameydkamalamdrtanda, pp. 97-100. 

3 So'yaiii D^^waJatta ityatltavartamanakalavisistavlsayakam jflanam pratyabhijfii, 
Mtfa&kaftrtt, p. 25. 

4 SaihskaraflahitaniiDdriyainasyab prattte^ karaijLaiu etc. , NM., p. 459. 

5 Atitakalavi4i?to vartainanakalavaccliinna^cartha etasyamavabhasate, ibid. 
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or a past experience is a character which qualifies its present 
existence. To know this is just to know that we have per- 
ceived it before, i.e. to recognise it. Heuce recognition is 
a special mode of savikalpaka perception. In all but the 
niroikalpaka mode of perception there is the influence of 
past experience on our present knowledge. All savikalpaka 
or determinate perceptions of objects consist of certatin 
given or presentative elements and certain representative 
factors like ideas and images of similar objects experienced 
in the past. In an ordinary savikalpaka perception the re- 
presentative factors do not remain distinct but are assimilated 
with the presentative elements to make up one percept. In 
pmtyaJahijM, or recognition, the representative factor has the 
form of a definite recollection of some past experience of an 
object and modifies the present perception of it. Still it is 
perception, since it is brought about by sense-object contact.^ 
Hence the Naiyayika concludes that recognition is a kind 
of qualified perception, in which tlu present object is quali- 
fied by a distinct recollection of its past experience. The 
Mimarhsakas and the Advaita Vedantins also hold that re- 
cognition is a kind of perception. The Mimariisakas, how- 
ever, do not distinguish it from an ordinary savikalpaka 
perception. According to them, recognition is that kind of 
perception in which the object is determined by the name 
by which it is called, e.g. ‘ this i.s Devadatta.’ ® For the 
Advaitin, pratyabhijfid is a perception of the nirvikalpaka 
kind, since there is in it no predication of anything about 
the perceived object, but an assertion of its identity amidst 
changing conditions.® 


I ParT&bhijfiaDavi^ia^agrahyamSQamisyatiaih pretyabhijflanain, NM., p. 'll'!. 
* 8D., p. 42. 

3 yp., Ch. 1. 



CHAPTEE X 


EXTRAORDINARY PERCEPTION (ALAUKIKA 
PRATYAKSA) 

1. Sdmanyalaksana or the perception of classes 

In the ancient school of the Nyaya we do not meet with 
the distinction between laukika or ordinary and alaukika 
or extraordinary perception. This distinction appears in 
the modern Nyaya beginning with Gangesa. In laukika or 
ordinary perception there is a normal sense-contact with 
objects present to sense. In alaukika perception, however, 
the objects are not actually present to sense, but are con- 
veyed to it through an extraordinary medium. In it there 
is a special kind of sense-object contact {alaukika-sannikarsa) . 
Extraordinary perception is of three kinds, namely, sdmdnya- 
laksana, jhdnalaksana and yogaja. 

Sdmdnyalaksana is the perception of a whole class of 
objects through the generic property {sdmdnya) perceived in 
any individual member of that class. Thus when we per- 
ceive something as a pot we judge it as belonging to the 
class of pots. But to know that the thing belongs to the 
class of pots is also to know all other pots belonging to the 
same class. To say that * this is a pot ’ is to know, by 
implication, what all other pots are. Hence in perceiving 
one thing as a pot we perceive all other pots. But the other 
pots are not present to sense in the same way in which one 
is present. How then can there be any perception of the 
other pots? If there is to be any perception of the other 
pots^ they must be in some sort of contact (sannikarsa) with 
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our sense. According to the Naiyayikas, when we per- 
ceive one pot we perceive the universal * potness ’ as its 
defining property. It is this perception of the universal 
^ potness ’ in the present pot that serves the purpose of 
contact {asatti) between sense and all other pots. The 
knowledge of the universal {sdnmnyajndna) is here the 
medium of sense-object contact, by which we have a percep- 
tion of all pots when one is perceived.^ It may be objected 
here that sdmdnyalaksana perception would make each of 
us omniscient. If all the objects of a class are known with 
the perception of any of them, we should know all knowable 
objects when we perceive anything of the world a.s belonging 
to the class of knowables. The Naiyayikas reply that in 
sdmdnyalaksana we perceive only one member of a class as 
an individual with its specific and generic properties, while 
the other members are known as possessing the generic 
property or the universal alone. Hence we cannot expect to 
have that full and detailed knowledge of all things, which is 
implied by omniscience. 

That sdmdnyalaksana is a type of real perception is 
supported by the Naiyayikas on the following grounds. 
Without it we cannot explain the knowledge of universal 
propositions {vydpti), which is presupposed in inference. 
How do we know that all smokes are related to lire ? We 
cannot know this if our perception be limited to parti- 
cular smokes, for any number of particulars will not make 
up the universal. Hence we must admit that while perceiv- 
ing one smoke as related to fire, we perceive all smokes, 
through the universal ‘ smokeness,’ as so related. It cannot 
be said that it is unnecessary to assume that we perceive all 
smokes as related to fire, because we cannot even doubt if 
aU smokes are related to fire or not unless all smokes are 
gomehow presented to us when we do perceive one as related 

^ Asattir&sraja^am tu samanjftjfianatnisjate, etc^, BP. and SM., 64-65, 
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to fire/ Again without samdnyalaksana we cannot explain 
negative judgments of perception like ‘ this cloth is not a 
pot,’ * this is not a cow,’ etc. To say that ‘ this is 
not a cow ’ is to know the class of cows, i.e. all cows. 
This can be known only if when perceiving one cow we per- 
ceive all other cows through the universal ‘ cowness ’ as 
perceived in the present and perceived cow. Further, we 
cannot explain the voluntary effort to attain a pleasure with- 
out the help of sdmdnyalahsana. To strive consciously for a 
pleasure is somehow to know it as something to be, but not 
yet, experienced. But how can we know a pleasure which we 
have not yet had ? This is possible if, when experiencing 
one pleasure, we know all pleasures through the universal 
‘ pleasurableness ’ as belonging to the perceived pleasure.** 
The Nyaya view of sdnianyalaksana has been severely 
criticised and finally rejected by tlie Vedanta. According to 
it, sdindnya or the universal is a group of essential and 
common attributes belonging to a number of individuals. 
While the universal, as such, may be perceived along with 
the perception of an individual, it does not give us a percep- 
tion of all the individuals possessing the same universal. 
Nor is there any valid ground to believe that in perceiving one 
individual we must perceive all other individuals of the same 
class. Thus in inference, say of fire from smoke, it is suffi- 
cient if we know ‘ smokencss ’ as related to ‘ fireness.’ It is 
not at all necessary for us to know that all smokes are related 
to fire. If all were known, then there would be no need for 
any inference in a particular case. Similarly, the negative 
judgment ‘ this is not a cow ’ is quite possible if we only 
know what \cowness ’ is and not what alt cows are. So, 
too, there may be a conscious pursuit of some future pleasure 
if the pursuer* knows it to be similar to his previously ex- 


> TC. , II, pp. 290 f . ; SM. , 65. 
* Ibid., pp. 283-90. 
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perienced pleasures. For this, there need not be a samdnya- 
laksana perception of all pleasures when one is actually 
perceived.* 

Now' we are to observe that the reality of sdmdnyalak§ana 
as a type of perception depends on the presentative know- 
ledge, if any, of a class of things. If there is any such 
knowledge with regard to a whole class of things, we have to 
admit sdmdnyalaksana as a type of genuine perception. It 
is pointed out by the Naiyayikas that any knowledge of the 
genus or the class does not justify us in believing in 
sdmdnyalaksana. To know the general character of an 
atom is to liave only a conceptual knowledge {manasabodha) 
of all atoms. Similarly, w?e may think of the class of pots 
in a dark room. But that does not mean that we have a 
presentation of ail pots through any sense for which we 
require the help of a sdmdnyalaksana perception. It is only 
when in perceiving some individual object there is the 
presentation of the class of objects to which it belongs that 
ue have to admit sdmdnyalaksana to explain the presentative 
knowledge of tliat class. Hence the crucial question is this : 
Is there any presentative or direct knowledge of a class of 
things? The Naiyayikas contend that there is such a know- 
ledge and seek to prove it on such grounds as we have 
explained above. Before we come to these we may state the 
following facts as more or less non-controversial. 

Wiien I know an individual as belonging to a certain 
class I know the universal or class-essence underlying it. 'I’o 
know the universal, how'ever, is to know a character or 
group of characters which belongs to all the members of the 
class. So in knowing the universal I kmnv all the indivi- 
duals of that class — past, present and future — as participat- 
ing in that universal. To know a horse as horse is to 
know horseness, and to know horseness is to know that it 


1 Vide Advaita8iddhi,-p^, 137*39. 
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belongs to all horses, or to know all horses as possessing it. 
Again, a knowledge of the class seems to' be implied in any 
generalisation. When from such particular cases as * A is 
mortal,’ * B is mortal,’ ‘ C is mortal, ’ and so on, we con- 
clude that ‘ aZ/ men are mortal,’ we somehow know that 
mortality is true of the class of men. Now the question is : 
How do we know anything about the whole of a class of 
things from the observation of some of its members ? In 
other words, how do we get general propositions from the 
observation of particular facts? 

In Western logic this is explained by inductive infer- 
ence.^ The Naiyayikas, however, hold that the knowledge 
of the class or the general proposition is given by perception 
of an extraordinary kind. The Vedantins, on the other 
hand, argue that a generalisation is the statement of an 
invariable relation between universale and that it is known 
through the observation of their concomitance in one or 
more instances. Thus the general proposition ‘ all men are 
mortal,’ or ‘ whatever is smoky is fiery ’ is the expression of 
an invariable rel.ition between manhood and mortality, or 
sraokeness and fireiiess. We have a knowledge of such 
general propositions when in any particular instance we find 
manhood to be related to mortality, or smokeuess to fireness. 
The Vedanta view of generalisation thus corresponds to what 
is known as “ intuitive induction ” in W'eslern logic® and 
is explained as a “ process by means of which we apprehend 
a particular instance as exemplifying an abstract generaliza- 
tion,” as when ‘ from the apprehension of this red patch as 
being darker than that pink patch we may know immediately 
-that every such red patch (i.e. redness) is darker than every 
such pink patch (i.e. pinkness).’ It seems to me that 
while the abstract principles of mathematics may be taken as 

1 Vide Mi]l» System of Lo(fic; Stebbiog, Logic in Practice^ pp. 19-20. 

3 Vide Stabbing, Modern Introduction to Logic, p. 243. 
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statements of necessary relations between certain universal 
concepts, all our empirical generalisations, including those 
here given, are truths about classes of things. In fact, such 
principles are what may be better called the necessary laws 
of thought rather than truths about any universal that has a 
denotative reference to a class of things. J3ut, if we take 
the above cases as abstract generalisations eKemplified in 
particular instances, we do not understand how they can 
be called, as some Western logicians have called them, 
“ intuitive induction.” If by such induction we are to mean 
“ the immediate apprehension of an axiom by means of its 
exemplification in a particular instance,” we must admit 
that there is no room for any induction or inference or 
reasoning in it. If we have an immediate knowledge of 
anything, there is no need for any inference or reasoning 
with regard to it. A description of sucli knowledge as 
“ intuitive induction ” seems to me to be no less objection- 
able than a description of it as “ perceptual inference.” 
If, however, by “ intuitive induction ” we mean the intuitive 
knowledge of a general principle through a particular 
instance, we should make it plain that such instance is not 
the basis of an inference with regard to the. general principle. 
Rather, the general principle is apprehended along with 
the particular instance, although an explicit statement of it 
may be separated from the latter by an interval of time. 
To guard against a possible misunderstanding, therefore, 
it is better to characterise our knowledge of the general 
principles of logic and mathematics as intuition than to 
call it an “ intuitive induction.” ’ 

Our ordinary generalisations, however, are different 


1 Thia is really admittod by Dr. SD^bbin*,' althougl) then- seems to be some 
wavering at certain places. Cf. “ Thus we may be said to ftee the general principle in 
apprehending the particular case.’* “ The intuition is of the form but it relates to the 
material exemplified in the form” (italics inine^ {Modern Introduction to 
pp. 96-97, 244.) 
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from the abstract principles of logic and mathematics. 
While the latter are truths about certain universal concepts, 
the former are truths about classes of things. When we 
lay down the proposition ‘ all men are mortal,’ or ‘ all smoky 
objects are fiery,’ what we really want to convey is, not 
that there is a necessary relation between manhood and 
mortality, or between sraokeness and fireness, but that 
mortality is true of the class of men, or that all smokes are 
connected with fire. Such propositions are empirical 
generalisations in the sense that these are assertions about 
whole classes of things, which are true, and that these are 
arrived at from observation of particular instances. But 
what is the nature of the process of knowledge that is 
involved when we generalise from ‘ some ’ to ‘ all ’ in a logical- 
ly valid way ? Is it any kind of induction ? If so, it must 
be either ‘ perfect induction ’ or “ Induction by Simple 
Enumeration.” A ‘ perfect induction ’ is one in which 
‘from the consideiation of each of the members of a limited 
class we pass to a generalisation concerning all the members 
of that class.’ This is exemplified when on examining 
every boy of a class one says “ all the boys of this class are 
intelligent.” With regard to this Stebbing ^ saye: ‘Mr. 
Johnson has suggested the convenient name summary 
induction for this mode of inference, and that it is certainly 
a more appropriate name than ” perfect induction.” ’ It 
seems to me that both names are equally inappropriate, and 
that for the same reason. A summary of a number of 
observed facts is not an induction at all. To call it an 
induction, be it perfect or summary, is to misjudge its 
epistemic character as inferential. If on examining every 
patient in a sick-room a physician says ” all the patients 
in this room have got fever,” then his judgment is not to 
be described as an induction or inference in any sense. It 


1 Modem Introduction to Logic, p. 244. 
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is but a memory-synthesis like the one we have when we* 
understand the meaning of a sentence by a synthesis of its 
constituent words and their meanings as that is effected by 
memory. Hence our knowledge of a general proposition 
like ‘ all men are mortal ’ cannot be called a " perfect induc- 
tion,” even if it were possible for us to examine all men. 
But that is not possible as a matter of fact, since in man 
we have, not a limited, but an unlimited class that has 
” an infinite number of members.” 

Let us next consider whether an empirical generalisation 
like ‘ all men are mortal ’ can be explained by ” Induction 
by Simple Enumeration.” ‘‘ Generalisation from a number 
of examined instances which are not assumed to constitute 
all the instances of the given class is now usually known 
by the name Induction by Simple Enumeration.” ^ Such 
induction may, therefore, be put in this form : ‘ A, B, C 
are mortal, therefore all men are mortal.’ But this is not 
a form of valid inference. It obviously violates the general 
rule of inference that we must not go beyond the evidence, 
since in this inference the conclusion makes a state- 
ment about all men on the ground of what is observed in 
some men. Further, if it were a form of valid inference, it 
would validate any argument that might be put in this 
form, just as the forms of deduction guarantee the validity 
of a reasoning that may be put in any of them. While, 
however, wc accept the argument ‘ all men are mortal, be- 
cause A; B, C are mortal,’ we do not acquiesce in the 
proposition * all men are white, because A, B, C are white.’ 
But why ? If we examine the two arguments we shall 
sec that the distinction between them is this. In the first, 
mortality which is found in some men is predicated of all 
men. In the second, whiteness which is observed in some 
men is predicated of all men. But then, we find A, B, C 


> Op. at., p. 240 . 
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to be mortal, not because they are A, B, C, but because 
they are men. On the contrary, we know that A, B, C are 
white because they are A, B, C, and not simply because 
they are men as such. This means that while mortality 
is related to the essential nature of A, B, C, whiteness is 
not so related to them. That individual men like A, B, C 
possess a certain essential common nature which is to be 
found in all men is borne out by the fact that we put 
together all men into the class ‘ man ’ and exclude all other 
animals from that class. If, then, we find that mortality 
is related to the essential nature of some men, we know 
that all men must be mortal. That is, we know all men 
to be mortal when we know that mortality belongs to the 
essential nature of some men like A, B, C. But the first 
knowledge does not follow from the second. To know 
mortality to be related to the essential nature of some men 
is just to know that it is related to all men or tlie class of 
men. ‘ What is related to the essential nature of some 
men must be related to all men ’ is a truth which is known 
directly or immediately, and for which we require no infer- 
ence or reasoning. Hence our knowledge about the whole 
class is here an intuitive knowledge due to the knowledge 
of the class-essence or the universal. It cannot be said 
that the knowledge of the class-essence or the universal is 
got by inductive inference. The latter presupposes the 
former and so cannot be the ground of it. It seems to me 
that the universal, underlying a class of things is either 
directly known or never known. Observation of and experi- 
ment on things help us to find or discover the universal 
that is in them, but not to make or construct it out of 
them. And when by observation and experiment we find 
that the universal or class-essence is related to something, 
we know at once that all the members of the class are 
related to that thing. According to the Naiyayikas, it is 
the perception of the whole of a class as related to an 
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attribute, which is simultaneous with the perception of the 
class-essence as so related. To distinguish it fi’om ordinary 
sense perception they call it alaukika or extraordinary per- 
ception. If this be, as it very likely is, so, what is known 
as inductive inference may be reduced to the Naiyayika’s 
samanyalak§aria perception in the sense of intuition of a 
general proposition through the knowledge of the class- 
essence or the universal.^ 

The Naiyayikas further point out that without the per- 
ception of the whole of a class of things the problem of 
generalisation cannot even arise. If, when perceiving a 
particular smoke as related to fire, we ask ‘ are all 
smokes related to fire? ’ it is because the class of smokes 

1 Some Western logicians fully realise tlie futility of all in.luction as a form of 
valid inference. They do not, however, so clearly realise the implication of this 
futility. If there is no form of inductive inference, there can be no such tiling us 
inductive inference m logic. If this bo admitted, us it should l>e, then the problem of 
generalisation takes a different form- A generalisation is no longer a matter of 
inference, but is to be explained by way of intuition. That our knowledge of general 
principles is intuitive will be admitted by many. But very few, if any, will admit 
that an empirical generalisation also is a matter of intuition based on the knowledge 
of class-essences or universals. Some Western logicians, however, seem to tend 
towards this view when they try to establish a general proposition on the ground of the 
knowledge of **important resemblances” or “common properties” or ‘‘class-characters” 
of things. Consider, for example, the following statements from Dr. Stebbing : * Such 
classes as swans and men differ from such classes as scarlet things and sour things in 
the fact that every member of the class swan, for instance, has several properties in 
common with all the other members, whereas the members of the class scarlet things 
have few properties in commoa which are r;ot also possessed by things that are not 
scarlet. Such classes as swans are callei by Mill, “ natural kinds.” ' Simple enumera- 
tion is not, then, to bs regarded as a proc.}ss simply of counting ; it is a counting of 
instances recognised as having certain properties in common. The inference is depen- 
dent upon recognition of resemblances.* {Modern Introduction to Logic, pp. 248-49.) 
* It is the fact that certain properLies are found together that makes class- names so 
useful. If we know that there is a set of properties such that no member of the set 
is ever found without other me/nbers of the set, then we have a basis for inference. 
It is because this appears to be the ca-^e with natural kinds that generalisation about 
natural kinds, such as crows, acids, fuen, seems to be plausible.' {Op. cff., p. 251.) 
“As Mr. Keynes points out: ‘ Scienfciffc method, indeed, is mainly devoted to dis- 
covering means of so heightening the known analogy that we may dispense as far as 
possible wi£b the methods of pure induction.’ ” {Op. cit,, p. 256.) 
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is -somehow presented to us. It cannot be said that 
we merely think of all smokes as a concept or 
general idea, and that there is no presentation or direct 
experience of them. We can think of such particular 
smokes as were previously experienced by us. But the idea 
of particular smokes always falls short of the class of smokes 
or aM smokes. And there cannot be any idea of the class 
of smokes without a corresponding direct experience of it. 
It is only when, in perceiving one smoke as related to fire, 
all smokes are presented to us through the perception of 
the class-essence ‘smokeness,’ that we can legitimately 
ask the question ; Are all smokes or the class of smokes 
related to fire? Hence we conclude that samanyalaksana 
is a type of genuine perception. It should, however, be 
borne in mind that we have not such a perception whenever 
we perceive any individual possessing a class-essence. It 
is only when the perception of the class-essence of an 
individual has a direct reference to the class of things to 
which it belongs that we have to admit a samanyalaksana 
perception of that class of things through the perception of 
the class-essence. In what cases other than those mention- 
ed above there is such a reference is a matter of phenomeno- 
logical observation which we need not discuss here. 


2. JMnalaksana or acquired perception 

The second type of extraordinary perception is called 
jilanalak^aiia. It is the perception of an object which is in 
contact with sense through a previous knowledge of itself,* 
When on seeing something one says : ‘ I see a piece of 
fragrant sandalwood,’ he has an immediate knowledge or 
perception of its fragrance. This cannot be explained 
without the help of jhanalaksana. How can he perceive 


^ Visayl yasya tasyaiva vyaparo jfLanalak^a^al^, BP., 66. 
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the fragrant sandalwood, seen at a distance? Its fragrance 
is not then smelt by him and so does not come in contact 
with the sense of smell. Nor can there be any ordinary 
contact between smell and the sense of sight. Still he 
perceives it as fragrant sandalwood lying at a distance. 
Hence we are to say that there is some extraordinary contact 
between fragrance and the sense of sight. Here our past 
experience of fragrance in the sandalwood does the work of 
contact between sense and object. Our past knowledge of 
fragrance (saurahhajndna) brings about the present percep- 
tion of it, although it is not actually smelt by us. It cannot 
be said that the present perception of fragrance as a parti- 
cular is brought about by sdmdnyalaksana cognition of the 
class of fragrants. The latter cognition supposes an 
ordinary perception of the genus of fragrance through sense- 
contact which is not to be found in the present case.’ Thus 
we see that in both sdmdnyalaksana and jndnalaksana per- 
ceptions sense-object contact is mediated by some kind of 
knowledge. In the former, the knowledge of a universal 
and, in the latter, some past experience is the medium of 
contact between sense and tlie perceived objects. But the 
distinction between them is this. While in sdmdnyalaksana 
the knowledge of the universal leads to the perception of the 
individuals in which it inheres {dsraya), in jMnalaksana, 
a past knowledge leads to the present perception of its own 
object (yadvisayakarh jmnam tasyaiva pratydsattih) 

The Naiyayikas explain illusions by the help of the 
theory of jmnalaksana perception. The illusory silver is 
perceived because it is presented through our previous 
knowledge of silver as seen at some other time and place. 
But the Vedanta objects to the Nyaya theory of jildnalaksana. 
It argues that to recognise jndnalaksana as a type of genuine 


» SM., 65. 
» Ibid. 
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perception is to reduce ordinary inference to perception. 
If the fragrance of sandalwood be perceived because we 
have a previous knowledge of it as connected with sandal- 
wood, then in the inference of fire from smoke, the fire 
may be said to be perceived since we have also a 
previous knowledge of it as related to smoke. There 
is nothing to distinguish between the two cases. In 
the one w'e have a perception of sandalwood and a 
previous knowledge of its relation to fragrance. In the 
other, we have a perception of smoke and a similar know- 
ledge of its n-lation to fire. Hence if the fragrance be in 
extraordinary contact with sense and so perceived, there 
may be such an extraordinary perception of fire and, for 
the matter of that, of all objects of inference. So the 
Vedanta holds that our knowledge of the fragrance of 
sandalwood, seen at a distance, is due to inference and not 
any extraordinary perception like the Naiyayika’s jMna- 
laksana.^ 

Now let us consider whether the knowledge of the 
fragrant sandal that is involved in the judgment “ I see 
a fragrant sandalwood ” is really a case of perception as 
held by the Naiyayikas, or a case of inference as urged by 
the Vedantins. Students of Western philosophy will 
readily recognise that such knowledge is of the same kind as 
w'hat is called “ complication ” by some psychologists. The 
judgment “ I see a fragrant sandalwood ” is in fact equiva- 
lent to the judgment ‘‘ The sandalwood looks fragrant.” 
And this is] really another instance of what Stout, Ward and 
Wundt call “ complication ” and illustrate by such 
judgments as “ Ice looks cold,” “The armour looks hard, 
smooth and cold.” * We may go further and say that the 
Naiyayika’s jflanalaksana is similar to the visual perception 

1 ve.. ch. 1 . 

* Vide Stout, Manual of Psychology, p. 102; Wundt, Human and Animal 
Psychology, pp 286-86. 
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of distance, since the eyes have no independent means of 
apprehending those relations of surfaces and lines which 
presuppose the third dimension.” If there can be a visual 
perception of distance, coldness, hardness, etc., there can 
also be a visual perception of fragrance. Hence the funda- 
mental question to be discussed here is this : Can there be, 
and is there in fact, a visual perception (t) of distance, 
(ii) of coldness, hardness, etc., and (Hi) of fragrance. 

With regard to the first case (i), J. S. Mill * was 
strongly of opinion that ^the perception of distance by the 
eye is, in reality, an inference grounded on experience ; 
though in familiar cases it takes place so rapidly as to appear 
exactly on a par with those perceptions of sight which are 
really intuitive, our perceptions of colour.’ Modern psycho- 
logy, however, has outgrown this view and finds no difficulty 
in admitting that there is a visual perception of distance. 
With regard to the other cases, however, there is much 
difference of opinion among philosophers, both Indian and 
Western. While the Advaitins would bring all such cases 
under inference, the Naiyayikas are in favour of treating 
them as genuine perceptions. Among modern thinkers some 
psychologists like Stout, Ward and Wundt take at least the 
second group of cases (ii) as a form of perception, although, 
to distinguish it from ordinary perception, they give it the 
name of ” complication.” Many other psychologists, 
however, would reduce them to some kind of rapid or 
implicit inference. As for the third case (Hi), the Naiyayikas 
are perhaps the only realists who would say that we have a 
visual perception of fragrance. 

How are we to deal with the second and the third case ? 
We have to raise two questions, viz. (i) how are we to 
distinguish between perception and inference, and (ii) where 
are we to draw the line between perception and inference ? 

1 System of Logic, p. 4. 
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Perception may be defined as an immediate knowledge 
of objects or a knowledge of objects which is not brought 
about by any other knowledge. On the other hand, 
inference is the indirect knowledge of an object through 
the mediation of some sign which is known to be always 
related to it. In both perception and inference there is 
an interpretation of some datum. In both we may dis- 
tinguish between a given and a suggested content. In 
perception there is a synthesis of some sensuous elements 
and some non-sensuous presentations. But in perception 
these two elements are not kept distinct. They fuse into 
one whole or form parts of one complex object. There is 
no transition of consciousness from the one to the other. 
We do not think of the one apart from and independently 
of the other. The one immediately suggests the other and 
gives rise to the cognition of an object as one whole, of 
which they are the parts. Thus in an adult’s visual 
perception of a rose, the sensory element, namely, its colour, 
immediately presents its other qualities, namely, its touch 
and smell, and the sensed and the presented elements blend 
into the perception of the rose. 

Inference is distinguished from perception by the fact 
that it gives us a knowledge of some fact through the 
mediation of some other fact on the basis of a uniform 
relation between them. Of these two facts the second 
suggests the first through a knowledge of their uniform 
connection with each other. But the suggestive fact and 
the suggested fact remain distinct and we are conscious of 
a transition of thought from the one to the other. These 
do not fuse into one whole as they do in perception. 
Bather, they stand out as two wholes or two distinct facts, 
either of which is thought of independently of the other. 
I’hus in the inference of fire from smoke my mind passes 
from one thing to another which is distinct from it and is 
thought of independently of it. Hence the distinction 
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between perception and inference is briefly this : Perception 
is the integral immediate consciousness of an object. 
Inference is a multiple mediated consciousness of an object 
which may be expressed as a this-therefore-tbat conscious- 
ness. 

In view of the above distinction between perception and 
inference we cannot admit the Advaitin’s contention that to 
recognise jMnalaksana as a form of perception is to 
obliterate the distinction between perception and inference. 
When we pass such judgments as ‘ the rose looks soft,’ 

‘ the stone looks hard,’ we do not pass from the colour of 
the rose or the stone to its tactual quality. Likewise, when 
we say ‘ ice looks cold,’ or * the sandal looks fragrant,’ 
there is no transition of thought from ice to coldness, or 
from the sandal to its fragrance. We do not say " because 
ice, therefore cold,” or ‘ because sandal, therefore fragrant.’ 
On the other liand, coldness or fragrance is a part of the 
presentation of the ice or the sandal. What we say is : “I 
see the cold ice or the fragrant sandal,” just as we say 
” we see the distant hill.” In tlie inference of fire from 
smoke, however, there is a transition of our thought 
from smoke to fire as two distinct objects. -We never say 
” I see the fiery smoke.” In fact, the fire is here only 
thought of by us and not presented to us. To recognise 
jmnalalcsana, therefore, as a form of perception is not to 
ignore the fundamental distinction between perception and 
inference. 

It may indeed be contended here that while in the visual 
perception of a rose or a stone or a block of ice, there is a 
presentation of some tactual quality, there is no such pre- 
sentation of fragrance in the visual perception of sandal- 
wood. To this we are to say that if the eye can present a 
tactual quality like softness or hardness or coldness which 
it is not fitted, by nature, to perceive, there is no inherent 
impossibility in the eye being made competent to perceive 
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smell. We are, therefore, to consider under what condition 
or conditions perception takes place. When we have discover- 
ed these conditions, we shall see that, although logically per- 
ception nnd inference are two fundamentally distinct ways of 
knowing, yet from the psychological standpoint, it is not 
possible to draw the line between them. 

As we have already said, perception is constituted by 
the union of certain sensuous elements with certain non- 
sensuous presentations into one whole. The sensuous ele- 
ments are the given and the non-sensuous elements are 
presented by the given. As a general rule, perception 
occurs when there is either a natural or a habitual associa- 
tion between the sensuous and the non-sensuous elements of 
perception, so that the one immediately calls up the other 
and the two are fused into one whole of presentation of some 
object. By ‘ natural association ’ I mean an association, in 
our minds, of one sense quality with such other sense quali- 
ties as are, by nature, connected with it. It follows natur- 
ally from this that such associations will be most frequently 
experienced by us and therefore ingrained in our minds. 
The question as to how many senses and sense qualities 
there are is not relevant for our present purpose. We adopt 
hei’e the universally accepted view that there are five senses 
and five corresponding sense qualities, namely, smell, taste, 
colour, touch and sound. Taking these sense qualities in the 
order in which they have been mentioned here, we may say that 
there is a natural connection of that which precedes to those 
which succeed it, but not vice versa. Thus a smelling object 
has generally some taste, colour, touch and sound. But a 
sounding object like space or air has no colour, taste and 
smell. So also, to smell a thing is generally to see and 
touch it. But to see a thing is not to taste or smell it so 
generally. Hence it is that a smell or taste sensation 
naturally calls up the colour and touch of an object. 

On the other hand, a * habitual association ’ is the asso- 
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cidtion, in our minds, of one sense quality with those which 
are not, by nature, connected with it. Hence it is less 
frequently experienced by us and is, in many cases, looser 
than a natural association.' Still when a habitual associa- 
tion between them is once formed in our minds, one sense 
quality immediately calls up others and all of them are 
combined into the perception of an object. Thus sound is 
not naturally connected with touch as there is sound in 
space but no touch. So also, touch has no natural relation 
to colour, as there is touch in the air but no colour. Simi- 
larly, there is no natural connection of colour with taste and 
smell. Thus there is colour in light but no taste and smell. 
Hence it is that an association of colour with smell is looser 
than that of smell with colour, with which it is naturally 
connected. While the mere smell of kerosene immediately 
suggests its colour, the latter by itself hardly suggests the 
former. But by repeated experiences of their uniform con- 
nection with one another a habitual association between 
them may be established in our minds, and one sense quality 
may present another which is not naturally connected with 
it. It is in this way that the sound of a bell presents its 
tactual and visual qualities and we have the auditory percep- 
tion of a bell, just as the sight of the bell presents its tactual 
and auditory qualities and we have a visual perception of it. 
Thus we say “ I hear the bell,” just as we say “ I see the 
bell.” 

The two alternative conditions of perception, viz. a 
natural and a habitual association between its two elements, 
are realised in the life of an individual through repeated 
experiences of the objects of the world. When we speak of 


^ This 18 also admitted by some Western thinkers. Cf, Sfcouti Manual of Psychology ^ 
pp. 102-03 ; * In the qualification of actual touch e>perience by revived visual experience 
we find the union of the constituents of the complex much looser.* Cf. also IBosanquet, 
The Essentials of Logic, p. 31 : * The judgment of sight perception, That (which I 
see) is a cab," though its terms are more inextricably interwoven, has just the same 
elements in it as the judgment of sound perception, *' That (which I hear) is a cab." * 
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a natural association between them we do not mean that it 
is congenital, so that the association is formed in the mind 
of every individual from his or her birth. If it were so, 
every baby should have as good perceptions as any grown-up 
person. All that we mean by a natural association is that it 
has a basis in the constitution of things and that it is most 
frequently met with in the experiences of an individual. If, 
therefore, both natural and habitual associations are produced 
by repeated experiences, two important consequences would 
follow ; (1) It follows that the knowledge of the same object 
may, under the same objective conditions, be a matter of per- 
ception or inference for different individuals, according as 
there is or is not a natural or a habitual association as the 
basis of their knowledge. (2) It follows that, under the same 
objective conditions, the knowledge of the same object may at 
first be a matter of inference and subsequently of perception, 
and vice versa, for one and the same individual. The know- 
ledge of a rose from its sight is a perception for the person 
in whom the repeated experiences of roses have established 
a natural or a habitual association between its colour and 
touch and smell. The knowledge of the same rose, under 
the same external conditions, will be an inference for 
another person when, for want of repeated experiences, its 
colour does not immediately call up its touch and smell, but 
suggests them as distinct ideas or images on the ground of 
its similarity to the colour of roses. For illustration we 
may refer to the difference between our knowledge of a new 
variety of the rose and that of the gardener who presents it to 
us. An armour may look hard, smooth and cold to an adult 
who is familiar with it. A child may just imagine it to 
have these or very different tactual qualities. The fragrance 
of sandalwood may be directly known from its sight by those 
who are closely acquainted with it, but for others its visual 
appearance may only be a sign from which to infer its fra- 
grance. When I go to a foreign country I can barely infer 
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the distance and size of an object from its visual appearance, 
but a native of the country who is familiar with the environ- 
ment has a perception of these from the same position, 
which is essentially visual. If, however, I stay there for 
some months and become familiar with the environment, I 
may have a visual perception of the same facts under the 
same objective conditions. For the illustration of the con- 
verse case, i. e. the relapse of perception into inference, we 
may refer to (i) any case of senility in which a person has 
but a doubtful inferential knowledge of things and persons 
under the same objective conditions under which he or she 
once used to perceive them, and (it) the common though 
curious instance of forgetfulness in which we fail to recog- 
nise an old acquaintance whom we have not seen for many 
years and try to injer his identity by patting certain 
questions to him and judging their answers. 

The foregoing discussion leads us to the conclusion that there 
cannot be an absolute line of demarcation between perception 
and inference. We cannot say that under the same objective 
conditions the knowledge of an object must always be a per- 
ception for every individual and that it can never be other- 
wise. Nor can we aver that such knowledge must always 
be an inference for all individuals and that it can never be a 
perception for any. On the contrary, we are to admit that it 
may be either, for different individuals, or for the same in- 
dividual at different stages of his or her life, according to 
his or her or their mental equipment. 

In view of the answers which we have given to the two 
questions stated above we are justified in saying that, under 
certain conditions, it is quite possible that there may be a 
presentation of fragrance in relation to the activity of the 
visual sense. When these conditions are fulfilled, there is 
nothing to prevent, the eye from giving us an immediate 
knowledge of fragrance. And that is why of all people the 
Yedantins must admit that there may be a visual perception 
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of fragrance, since, according to them, perception is just 
immediate knowledge and not any cognition produced by 
sense stimulation. Hence we admit that there may be a 
visual perception of fragrance, just as some psychologists 
believe that there is a visual perception of hardness, coldness 
and the like. Since, however, such perceptions arc brought 
about by senses which are not ordinarily capable of perceiv- 
ing their objects, it is better to call them extraordinary and 
put them in a separate class as jnanalaksana perception or 
complication. 


3. Yogaja or intuitive perception 

The third kind of extraordinary perception is called 
yogaja. It is the intuitive perception of all objects — past, 
distant and future — due to some supernormal powers generat- 
ed in the mind by devout meditation (yogdhhyasajanito 
dhannaoisesah) . In the case of those who have attained 
spiritual perfection {yukta), such intuitive knowledge of all 
objects is constant and spontaneous. In the case of others 
who are on the way to perfection {yufijdna), it requires the 
help of concentration as an auxiliary condition.' 

The reality of yogaja perception is generally accepted in 
Indian philosophy on the authority of the scriptures (3ruti 
and the like) But there is nothing absurd or strange 
in the concept of an intuitive knowledge of all things. As 
concepts analogous to yogaja we may mention the theologi- 
cal ideas of eternity and omniscience, or that of intuition in 
the philosophy of Spinoza and Schelling. Again, it is a 
psychological fact that hy concentration we may expand the 
span of our consciousness so as to cognise a number of 
objects at one and the same time. It is also a matter of 
common observation that sometimes we forget to do the 

’ BP. & SM., 66-66. 

* Ibid. 
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right thing at the right moment. In many cases, the 
reason for this is that our mind is distracted by or scattered 
over many other things. Sooner or later, however, we detect 
such lapses just when the distraction is over and the mind 
becomes calm and collected. Similarly, when we recollect 
something by an effort of attention we see how concentration 
of the mind helps to manifest the past and the distant. In 
truth, consciousness is. in its own nature, of unlimited span. 
The limitations of our consciousness are due, not to any- 
thing in the nature of consciousness itself, but to the physio- 
logical conditions under which it has to work in us. Such 
considerations suggest that it is possible for the human 
consciousness to have an instantaneous knowledge of all 
things, provided it can get over its organic limitations and 
natural distractions. But granting that such knowledge 
is possible, can we speak of it as perception in any sense? 
It is not certainly the ordinary perception of an object which 
is present to and affects our senses. What is past, distant 
or future cannot be the object of our ordinary sense percep- 
tion. Still we cannot say that intuitive knowledge is due 
to inference or any other kind of reasoning. Intuitions 
come to us with the spontaneity and vividness of a lightning 
flash, as it were. In all respects they are more like the 
given contents of our knowledge than the products of our 
imagination, thought or reasoning. Hence if we are to 
classify intuitive knowledge at all, we are to say that, like 
the knowledge by clairvoyance, it is perception of an extra- 
ordinary kind. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE NATURE OF INFERENCE 

1. Definition of Anumana or Inference 

Anumdna literally means such knowledge as follows 
some other knowledge. It is the knowledge of an 
object due to a previous knowledge of some sign 
or mark (lingo ) The previous knowledge is the know- 
ledge of the liiiga or mark as having a universal 
relation with the sadhya or major term and as being 
present in the paksa or minor term.^ Hence anumana has 
been defined in the Nyaya system as the knowledge of an 
object, not by direct observation, but by means of the 
knowledge of a Unga or sign and that of its universal relation 
(vydpti) with the inferred object.® 

The object of inference is some fact which follows from 
some other fact because of a universal relation between the 
two. With regard to something of our experience we want 
to know by means of anumana that which may not be per- 
ceived but is indicated by what is perceived in it. Anumdna 
as a pramdv,a is therefore the source of our knowing through 
the medium of a sign or mark that a thing has a certain 
character. It leads to the knowledge of a thing as possess- 
ing a character, say fire, because of its having another 
character, smoke, which we apprehend and which we know 
to be always connected with it. Thus in anumdna we arrive 
at the knowledge of an object through the medium of two 
acts of knowledge or propositions. 

^ Miteaa liAgena lingino’rthasya pa^cinmanamaQumanam, NB., 1. 1. 3. 

^ VyAptivi^i^ta-pak^adharmatijfULnaianyam, etc., TC., II, p. 2. 

8 109. 
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AH systems of Indian philosophy agree in holding that 
anumana is a process of arriving at truth not by direct 
observation but by means of the knowledge of vyapti or a 
universal relation between two things. The Nyaya view is 
stated already. According to the Vaii^esikas, anumana is 
the knowledge derived from the perception of a lihga or 
sign which is uniformly connected with something else, 
such as cause, effect, co-efifects and correlative terms. ^ The 
Buddhists take anumana to consist in the perception of 
that which is known to be inseparably connected with 
another thing. Such inseparable connection between two 
things is due either to the law of causality or the principle of 
essential identity (fadutpatfi and tadatmya).^ So also the 
Jainas hold that anumana is the method of knowing an un- 
perceived object through the perception of a sign and the 
recollection of its invariable concomitance with that object.® 
The Sarhkhya and the Yoga, the Mimaihsa and the Vedanta 
system too define anumana as the knowledge of one term 
of a relation, which is not perceived, through the knowledge 
of the other term which is perceived and is explicitly under- 
stood as invariably related to the first term."* In anumana 
what is perceived leads us on to the knowledge of what is 
inferred through the knowledge of a universal relation 
(vyapti) between the two. 

2. Distinction heticecn perception and inference 

Perception and inference are equally valid methods of 
human knowledge (praw«tia). But while perception is in- 
dependent of any previous knowledge, inference depends on 
previous perception. Inference is sometimes defined as 

1 PS., pp. 99f. 

2 Nyaypbindu, Chapter II. 

3 Prameyakamalamdrtanda,^, 101. 

1 TKD., 5 ; VB., 1. 7 ; SD. & SC., p. 00; VP., Ch. 11. 
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knowledge which is preceded by perception/ It depends 
on perception for the knowledge of the linga or the middle 
term as subsisting in the paksa or the minor term. It 
depends on perception also for the knowledge of vyapti or 
the universal relation between the middle and major terms 
of inference.^ It is only when we have observed two things 
to be always related that from the perception of the one 
we infer the existence of the other. Thus inference is 
knowledge derived from some other knowledge, while per- 
ception is not derived from any other knowledge. That is, 
inference is mediate and perception immediate knowledge of 
an object. 

All perception is essentially of one kind, namely, that it 
is a knowledge of what is given. But there are different 
kinds of inferences based on different kinds of vyapti or 
universal relation. Perception is generally due to some con- 
tact of our sense-organs with the objects perceived by us. It 
gives us knowledge of only those objects which lie within 
the range of the senses. Hence it is limited to the here and 
the now, i.e. to present objects. Inference, on the other 
hand^ is due to the knowledge of vyapti or universal relations 
among objects. It is by means of such universal principles 
that inference gives us a knowledge of objects beyond the reach 
of our senses. It extends our knowledge from the present 
to the past, distant and future. Ordinarily we perceive 
objects that are in actual contact with our senses, but we 
infer those that are not open to sense perception.® Percep- 
tion usually excludes inference but not vice versa. What is 
perceived or directly known does not ordinarily require to 
be known indirectly by means of inference. Inference 
functions with regard to neither what is absolutely unknown 
nor what is definitely known. It relates to objects that are 

1 NS., 1. 1 6. 

» NB., 1. 1. 6. 

s NV., 2,1.31. 
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doubtful, i.e. objects which we have reasons to believe in, 
but which are not yet established facts. Hence inferences 
generally require confirmation by means of perception.’ 


3. The Constituents of Inference 

Prom the definition of inference (anumana) it will appear 
that there must not be less timn three propositions and 
more than three terms in any inference. In inference we 
arrive at the knowledge of some unperceived character of 
a thing through the knowledge of some lihga or sign in it 
and that of vyapti or a universal relation between the sign 
and the inferred character. There is first the knowledge 
of what is called the linga or mark in relation to the paksa 
or the subject of inference. This is generally a perceptual 
judgment relating the lihga or middle term with the pak§a 
or minor term of inference (lihgadar^ana), as when I see 
that the hill is smoky, and infer that it is fiery.® It is a 
proposition in which the lihga is predicated of the pak§a 
and thus corresponds to the minor premise of a syllogism. 
Secondly, inference requires the knowledge of vyapti or a 
universal relation between the lihga and the sadhya, or the 
middle and major terms. This knowledge of the lihga or 
middle term as always related to the sadhya or major term 
is the result of our previous experience of their relation to 
each other. Hence it is a memory- judgment in which we 
think of the lihga as invariably connected with the sadhya 
{vydptismarana) , e.g. ‘ all smoky objects are fiery.’ Thirdly,, 
we have the inferential knowledge {anumiti) as resulting 
from the previous knowledge of the lihga and that of its 


^ Agnerdfstatvena samdebaay&nudayat. SaihdigdhaAArtho *namiyate» TB.» p. 8. 
3 It should bd observed here that the first step of ioference may be either the 
perception of the middle term or a proposition stating that the middle term is related 
to something. 
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universal relation (vyapti) with the sadhya. It is a propo- 
sition which relates the paksa or minor term with the 
sadhya or major term, e.g. ‘ the hill is fiery.’ The inferen- 
tial cognition (anumiti) is a proposition which follows from 
the first two propositions and so corresponds to the conclu- 
sion of the syllogism . ^ 

Corresponding to the minor, major and middle terms 
of the syllogism, inference in Indian logic contains three 
terms, ziamely, paksa, sadhya and hctu. The paksa is the 
subject under consideration in the course of the inferential 
reasoning. Every inference proceeds with regard to some 
individual or class of individuals about which we want to 
prove something. Hence the paksa is that individual or 
class about which we want to establish something or pre- 
dicate an attribute which is suspected but not definitely 
known to be present in it. ^ That which possesses the 
inferable character is called paksa or minor term of in- 
ference, e.g. ‘ the hill ’ when we want to prove that it is 
fiery. In relation to the paksa or minor term ini any 
inference, a sapaksa or homogeneous instance is that which 
is decisively proved to be related to the inferable character, 
e.g. ‘ the hearth ’ in relation to ‘ the hill.’ ® Con- 
trariwise, a vipaksa or heterogeneous instance is that which 
is definitely known to be characterised by the absence of 
the inferable character, e.g. * water ’ as marked by the 
absence of * fire.’^ 

While the paksa is the subject, the sadhya is the object 
of inference. It is that which we want to know or prove 
by means of any inference. The sadhya is that character 
of the paksa or minor term which is not perceived by us, 

1 SM., 66-67 :NM.,p. 109. 

2 Samdigdhasadhyavan paksa|>, TS., 44. Cf. Nanupalabdho na nirijrte’rthe 
nyayat pravartate, kintu sariiiiayite, NB., 1.1.1. 

3 Ni4citasadhyavan sapakHabf TS.p 44. 

< Ni^citasftdhyabhavavan vipaksal?, Ihid. 

3a— (1117 B) 
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but indicated by some sign present in it. In short, it is 
the inferable character of the minor term and thus corre- 
sponds roughly to the major term of the syllogism. It is 
that character which is predicated of the minor term in the 
resulting inferential knowledge or the conclusion of the 
syllogism. 

With regard to the exact nature of the sadhya there is 
some difference of opinion among the different systems of 
Indian philosophy. According to the Advaita Vedanta, what 
is inferred is the unperceived character of the subject or minor 
term of inference. In the inferential knowledge that ‘ the 
hill is fiery,’ it is ‘ the fire ’ that is inferred and not ‘ the 
hill ’ which is but perceived. The Buddhists contend that 
‘ the fire ’ cannot be the object of inference from smoke. 
We know it just when we know the smoke as related 
to fire. So there remains nothing more to be inferred. 
Nor fio wo infer the relation between ‘ the fire ’ and * the 
hill.' We cannot speak of a relation unless there are two 
things to be related. But in inference we have only one 
thing, namely, the hill, since the fire is not perceived. 
The hill being perceived cannot be said to be the object of 
inference. What is therefore inferred is ‘ the hill as 
possessed of fire.’ ^ The Mimamsakas also hold that what 
we infer is the subject or minor term as related to the 
predicate or the major term. * The Naiyayikas however 
maintain that the object of inference may be different in 
different cases. What is inferred may be either the subject 
or minor term as related to the major terra, or the major 
term as related to the minor, or the middle term taken as a 
particular individual and related to the major term. ® When 
we perceive smoke in a hill, what we know by inference is 

1 Pramdnasamticcayaf Chapter II. Vide also NVT., pp. 179-80. 

2 TasmSt dharinavidistas>'a dhamiiQa^ sySt prameyatA, SlokavSrttika, Chapter ov. 

Inference. AgniviiSi^tastu parvato anumeyal[), SD., p. 63. 

3 NB. and NV.. 1.1.36. 
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either * the hill as related to fire,’ or ‘ fire as related to the 
hill,’ But when the site of the smoke cannot be perceived, 
what we infer is that the perceived individual smoke is 
related to fire. ^ 

The third term of inference is called the lihga or sign 
because it serves to indicate that which we do not perceive. 
It is also called the hetu or sddhana in so far as it is the 
ground of our knowledge of the sadhya or what is inferred. 
Like the middle term of a syllogism, it must occur at least 
twice in the course of an inference. It is found once in 
rel ttion to the paksa or minor term and then in relation 
to the sadhya or the major term. It is through a universal 
relation between the hehi and the sadhya, or the middle 
and major terms that the paksa or minor terra, which is 
related to the middle, becomes connected with the sadhya 
or major term. ^ Tlint is, the paksa is related to the sadhya 
through their common relation to the hein or middle term. 
There are five characteristics of the middle term. '' The first 
is paksadharmata, or its being a character .i the paksa. 
The middle term must be related to the minor term, e.g. 
the hill is smoky (S is M). The second is sapaksasattva 
or its presence in all homogeneous instances in which the 
major exists. The middle must be distributively related to 

■ V 

the major, e.g. all smoky objects are fiery (M is P). The 
third is vipaksdsattoa , or its absence in all heterogeneous 
instances in which the major is absent, e.g. whatever is 
not fiery is not smoky (No not-P is M). The fourth is 
dbddhitaoisayaiva, or the uncontradictedness of its object. 
The middle term must not aim at establishing such absurd 
and contradictory objects as the coolness of fire or the 
squareness of a circle. The fifth character of the middle 
is asatpratipaksatva, or the absence of counteracting. reasons 

J Vide NVT., p. 182. 

2 V>aptibi>leriarlliaijamakrtin TB., p. 7. 

3 Vide NM.. p IJO; NBV.. 1.2.4. 
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leading to a contradictory conclusion. These five character- 
istics, or at least four of them, must be found in the middle 
term of a valid inference. If not, there will be fallacies. 
We shall have to consider these points more fully later 
on. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE GROUNDS OP INFERENCE 
1. The logical ground of vyapti or universal relation 

In inference our knowledge of the sadhya or major 
term as related to the pahsa or minor term depends on the 
knowledge of vyapti between the middle and major terms. 
It is on the ground of vyapti or a universal relation that 
the middle term leads to the knowledge of the inferred 
object ivydptibalenarthagamakani lihgam). Every inference 
is thus logically dependent on the knowledge of vyapti. 
Hence the questions that we have to consider here are : 
(i) What is vyapti? and (ii) how is it known? 

With regard to the first question we have to say that 
vyapti literally means the state of pervasion or permeation. 
It thus implies a correlation between two facts, of w'hich 
one is pervaded (vydpya) and the other pervades (vyapaka). 
A fact is said to pervade another when it always accom- 
panies the other. Contrariwise, a fact is said to be 
pervaded by another when it is always accompanied by the 
other. It follows from this that the vyapaka or the 
pervader is present in all the places in which the vydpya or 
the pervaded is present. In this sense smoke is pervaded 
by fire, since all smoky objects are also fiery. But while 
all smoky objects are fiery, all fiery objects are not smoky, 
e.g. the red-hot iron ball. Similarly, all men are mortal, 
but all mortals are not men, e.g. birds and beasts. A 
vyapti between terms of unequal extension, such as smoke 
and fire, men and mortals, is called asamavydpti or vi§ama- 
vydpti. It is a relation of non-equipollent concomitance 
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between two terms, from one of which we may infer the 
other, but not vice versa. Thus we may infer fire from 
smoke, but not smoke from fire. As distinguished from this, 
a vydpti between two terms of equal extension is called 
samavydpti or equipollent concomitance. Here the vyapti 
holds between two terms which are co-extensive, so that we 
may infer either of them from the other. Thus there is a 
samavydpti between cause and effect, substance and attribute. 
We may infer the cause from the effect, the substance 
from the attribute, or vice versa. Thus whatever is produced 
is non-eternal, and whatever is non-eternal is produced. 

It will appear from the above that visamavydpti is a 
universal proposition, of which only the subject is distri- 
buted, i.e. taken in its entire extension. A samavydpti, on the 
other hand, is a universal proposition which distributes both 
the subject and the predicate. They would thus correspond 
respectively to the universal affirmative and universal nega- 
tive propositions in Western logic. It is to be noted how- 
ever that there are some universal affirmative propositions 
which distribute both their subject and predicate. Thus 
‘whatever is produced is non-eternal,’ ‘ men are rational 
animals ’ are cases of samavydpti or universal affirmative 
propositions in which both the subject and the predicate are 
distributed. 

For any inference the minimum condition is some kind 
of , vydpti between the middle and major terms. It does not 
matter whether the vydpti is sama or visama, i.e. equipollent 
or non-equipollent. This satisfies the fundamental law of 
syllogistic inference that one of the premises must be 
universal. Now the vydpti between the middle and 
major terms means generally a relation of coexistence 
{sdhacarya) between the two, e.g. wherever there is smoke 
there is fire. ^ Every case of coexistence, however, is not a 


^ Yatra dliiiiiiajstatragniriti sahacaryaniyaino vyaplil.i, TS., p. 45. 
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case of vyapti. Thus all the children of a certain father 
may be dark. But this does not mean that there is vyapti 
or a universal relation between a particular parentage and 
dark complexion. In many instances fire may coexist with 
smoke. Still there is no vyapti or universal relation between 
fire and smoke, since there may be fire without smoke. 
The reason is that in such cases the relation of coexistence 
is dependent on certain conditions (upadhi) other than the 
terms related. Thus tiie darkness of complexion is deter- 
mined by certain physiological conditions, and the presence 
of smoke in fire is conditioned by moisture in the fuel. 
Hence we are to say that vyapti is that relation of co- 
existence between the middle and major terms which is 
independent of all conditions (upadhi). * It is an invariable 
and unconditional relation (niyaUi anaupadhilm sa7hbandha) 
of concomitance between the middle and major terms. This 
means that there is no exception to the relation of con- 
comitance between the two, no instance in which the middle 
is present without the major. Hence vyapti as the logical 
condition of inference may be defined either positively or 
negatively. Positively speaking, vyapti is the uniform 
existence of the middle term in the same locus with the 
major term such that the major term is not absent in any 
locus in which the middle term exists. In the terminology 
of the Navya Nyaya, vyapti is such a relation of coexistence 
between the middle and major terms that the tnajor is not a 
counter-entity to any negation abiding in the middle, i.e. 
it is none of those things which are absent in the middle 
term.^ Vyapti has been negatively defined as the non- 
existence of the middle term in all the places in which the 
major term does not exist, * That there is vyapti between 

> Vide TB., pp. 7-8. 

2 AtlittvS hetumannisthavirahapratiyogina aa Hiyena betoraik§dhJkara^^yam vyapti- 
rucyate, BP., 69. Vide also T.C., IT, p. iOO. Cf, VP., Cli. II. 

^ Vyaptilj sadhyavadanyasminnasathbandha, etc., BP., 68. 
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the middle and major terms means that the middle (M) 
never is, if the major ( P) is not. These two definitions of 
vydpti give us two universal propositions, one positive and 
the other negative, e.g. ‘ all cases of smoke are cases of 
fire,’ and ‘ no case of not-fire is a case of smoke ’ (All M is 
P, and No not-P is M). This means that the vydpti or 
universal proposition which is the ground of inference may 
be either affirmative (anoayi) or negative (vyatireki) . Hence 
vydpti is said to he of two kinds, namely, anvaya or affirma- 
tive and vyatireka or negative. While in anvaya-vydpti or 
the universal affirmative proposition the middle term is 
vydpya or subject and the major is vydpaka or predicate, in 
vyatireka-vydpli or tlie universal negative proposition the 
contradictory of tlie vydpaka or predicate becomes vydpya or 
subject and the contradictory of the vydpya or subject 
becomes the vydpaka or predicate. ^ Thus ‘ whatever is 
smoky is fiery,’ or ‘AllMisP’ is an anvaya-vydpti, of 
which the corresponding vyatireka-vydpli will be ‘ whatever 
is not-firey is not-sraoky,’ or ‘Ail not-P is not-M.’ The 
logical ground of inference then is vydpti in the sense of a 
universal proposition which may be either affirmative or 
negative. 

So much for the definitions of vydpti ^ or the universal 
relation between the middle and major terms of inference. 
The next question is : How is vydpti known? How do we 
pass from particular cases of the relation between smoke 
and fire to the universal propo.sition ‘ all cases of smoke are 
cases of fire ’? This is the problem of induction, which is 
not separately treated in Indian logic, but is made a part 

I Vide TB.. p. 9. 

3 Gange^a in his Tattvacintamani discusses ab length the definitions of vyapti, 
noxn' ering twenty in all. Of thes4 be rejVts all but one as either too wide or 
narrow or otherwise objectionable. The last definition of vydptiy accepted by him as 
valid, has been noted above, along with another to cover both the cases of anvaya and 
vyatireka vydpti or the universal affirmative and the universal negative proposition. 
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of the general theory of infereuoe. Indian systems of 
philosophy take inference as a process of reasoning which is 
not only formally valid but also materially true. Hence 
in an inference of any kind the question arises : How do 
we get the universal proposition {vyapti), on which inference 
depends ? 

The Carvakas, who are radical empiricists, contend that 
all knowledge is limited to particulars. We cannot pass 
from the knowledge of particular cases of the relation 
between two objects to that of all possible cases. There is 
no successful method of generalisation from particulars. 
Perception, which is the only source of human knowlege, 
does not help us to establish a universal proposition. 
It is limited to pr<33eat facts and cannot tell us anything 
about the past, distant and future. Hence from perception 
we know what is true of a thing or a limited number of 
things. That is, perception gives us particular, but no 
universal propositions. If perception cannot give us a 
knowledge of oydpti or universal prop )sition, inference and 
the other alleged sources of knowledge certainly cannot do so. 
All sources of knowledge except perception depend on vyapti 
or a universal relation between two things and cannot, 
therefore, be made the ground of our knowledge of it. 
To take them as such is to reason in a vicious circle. ‘ 

The Huddhists meet the Carvaka contention in two ways. 
First, they point out that the Carvakas’ refutation of 
inference is itself a process of reasoning which, on their 
own admission, depends on some kind of vyapti. As such, 
it practically amounts to a refutation of their own position, 
namely, that no process of reasoning including inference 
is valid. As a matter of fact, the Carvakas employ the 
method of inference more than once in their philosophy. 
For example, it is by means of inference that they can know 

1 Vide Satvadarianaaaingi'aha, Chapter X. 

34— (1117 B) 
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that other people differ from them with regard to the 
question of inference, or that other sources of knowledge 
are as fallacious as inference, or that God, soul, etc., do not 
exist because they are not perceived. ’ 

Next the Buddhists proceed to show how vyapti or a 
universal proposition may be based on the principles of 
causality and essential identity (h7f/(jfw7ya and tadutpaiii) . ^ 
When two things are related as cause and effect, they are 
always and everywhere related to each other. There can 
be no exception to their relation, since the cause cannot be 
separated from its effect, nor the effect from its cause. To 
say that there is no necessary relation between the cause 
and the effect, or that there may be an effect without its 
cause is not admissible, because such a hypothesis involves 
self-contradiction and makes life impossible. Hence we are 
to take the law of causality as a universal law. 'J’o 
determine wdiether the relation between two objects is causal 
or not we are to apply tlie test of pailcakaranl. According 
to it, there arc five steps in the determination of a causal 
relation. First, the effect is not perceived before it is 
produced. This means that the effect is an event 'which 
appears after another phenomenon that is its cause. The 
causal phenomenon' is thus antecedent to the effect- 
phenomenon. Secondly, the cause is perceived, i.e. there 
is a change in the existing order of things. Thirdly, the 
effect-phenomenon appears in immediate succession. 
Fourthly, the cause is made to disappear. Fifthly, the 
effect disappears in immediate succession. ’ The Buddhist 
method of determining the causal relation corre.sponds to 
Mill’s method of difference in its double application. If, all 
other conditions remaining the same, the appearance of one 
phenomenon is immediately followed by that of another, 

^ Op, cit.f Ch. ir. 

* Op, cit,f Ch. II; Nyayahinditf Cb. TI. 

* Karyasyotpattfcli prftgnnupjihimbhali etc., Sari-ndaT^anasamgraha, Ch. II. 
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and its disappearance is immediately followed by the dis- 
appearance of the other, then the two are related as cause 
and effect. When once we know them to be related as cause 
and effect, we may very well take them as universally 
related. Similarly, the principle of essential indentity 
{tadatmya) is another ground on which we may base a 
universal proposition. A thing is always related to what is 
identical with it. Identity does not mean a mere repetition 
of the same thing, e.g. ‘A is A.’ Nor can there be any 
identity between things that are absolutely different, e.g. 
a horse and a cow. By identity we mean the relation 
between two different things that coexist in the same 
locus (sdindnadhikaranyam) . Thus there is identity between 
the genus and the species coming under it, or the class 
and the individuals included in it. A sim^apd is identical 
with a tree, in so far as the two refer to the same object. 
From this we know that all Hm&apds are trees, since 
sim^apds will cease to be Mm^apas, if they are not 
trees ' Tims oydpti or a universal proposition is to 
be based on the necessary principles of causality and 
identity. E.xperience, or observation and non-observation 
cannot be the sure ground of generalisation, hhnpirical 
knowledge, however well founded, can never be necessary 
and universal. There is an element of doubt and uncertain- 
ty in ail empirical generalisations. Causality and identity 
being the presuppositions of all experience are necessary and 
universal truths, to which ail sense experience must conform. 
Hence any generalisation based on eitlier of these two 
principles is universally valid and not open to any doubt. 

The Naiyayikas criticise and reject the Bauddha method 
of ascertaining vydpti on the following grounds. According 
to the Buddliists, vydpti or a universal relation between the 
mi ddle and major terms is to be deduced from the relation of 


' Sarvadarsanasantgroha a&d NydyabivdHtibid, 
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causality or identity between the two. This, however, is not 
true. There are many cases of vydpti or universal relation 
which is independent of the notions of causality and identity. 
Thus there is a universal relation of succession between 
day and night, or between the different seasons, or between 
sunset and the appearance of stars. Similarly, we find a 
universal relation of coexistence between a certain substance 
and its attributes, or between a certain colour and a certain 
taste. Here we have vydpti ora universal relation between 
terms which are neither cause and effect nor identical with 
one another, but from one of which we can validly infer the 
other. Further, the relation of identity between two things 
can hardly be treated as a ground of inference from the one 
to the other. If the two things be identical, then both must 
be equally perceived or inferred. The tree being identical 
with the Hm^apd, must be perceived just when we perceive 
the latter, and so need not be inferred. For the same rea- 
son, if we infer the tree from the Sim^apd. and say " all 
Simiapds are trees,” we should be able to infer the simiapd, 
from the tree and say ” all trees are 4im§apds.’' The two 
things being identical, we should be able to infer either of 
them from the other. Nor again does the abstract principle 
of causality help us to draw inferences in particular cases. 
Granting that there is a universal and an unconditional 
relation between the cause :ind effect, it is extremely difl&cult 
for us to determine whether the relation between two parti- 
cular things is causal or not. The test of paflcakd/ranl 
recommended by the Buddhists is not an absolute guarantee 
for there being a causal relation between two things. That 
test applies when all the conditions of a certain relation 
remain the same. But it is only with regard to the known or 
the perceptible conditions that we may be sure whether they 
remain the same or not. With regard to the imperceptible 
conditions we cannot be absolutely certain that no change in 
these cturesponds to a change in the relation between two 
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things. Thus in the relation of fire to smoke it is just 
possible that au invisible agent {piiaca) always intervenes 
between the two and produces the smoke. Moreover, there 
is such a thing as a “ plurality of causes,” which makes it 
hazardous to infer any particular cause for any single effect. 
Thus we may admit that fire is the cause of smoke in a 
particular case, and yet say that it is not a cause in other 
cases, or that there are other causes producing smoke in 
other instances. Hence it is not always safe to infer a 
particular cause from an effect as such. ^ 

According to the Vedanta, “ oyapti or a universal propo- 
sition is the result of an induction by simple enumeration. 
It rests on the uncontradicted experience of agreement in 
presence between two things. Wlien we find that two 
things go together and that there is no exception to their 
relation, we may take them as universally related. The 
Nyaya agrees with the Vedanta in holding that vyapti is 
established by means of uncontradicted experience of the 
relation between two things. It is based, not on any a 
priori principle like cainality or identity, but on the uniform 
experience of concomitance between two objects. The 
Nyaya, however, goes further than the Vedanta and supple- 
ments the uncontradicted observation of agreement in pre- 
sence by that of agreement in absence and tarka or indirect 
proof.* The Nyaya method of induction or generali.sation 
may be analysed into the following steps. First we 
observe that there is a uniform agreement in presence 
(ammya) between two things, or that in all the cases in 
which one is present the other also is present. 
Secondly, we see that there is uniform agreement in 
absence (vyatireka) between them, i.e. in every case 

I NVT., pp. 168-64; NM., pp. 113-17. 

* VP . Ch. II. 

5 Vyabhirarssyagraho’tha anbararngrabastatha, beturvyHptigrnhc tarkab kvaci- 
indiaiikaiiivartakab. BP., 137. 
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in which the one is absent the other also is absent. 
So far we see that the two things go together both in 
their presence and absence, or that there is positive and 
negative coincidence between them (sahacara). Thirdly, we 
do not observe any contrary instance in which one of them 
is present without the other {vyahhicaragraha) . From this 
we conclude that there must he a natural relation of invaria- 
ble concomitance between the two things.^ 

Still, we are not sure if their relation is dependent on 
any condition (upadhi) or not. Vyapti or a universal 
relation between two things is that relation of concomitance 
between them which is independent of all upadhis or con- 
ditions. An upadhi or condition is a term which is co- 
extensive with the major but not with the middle term of 
an inference.^ Tims when one infers the existence of 
smoke from fire, he relies on a conditional relation between 
fire and smoke, since fire is attended with smoke on condi- 
tion that it is fire from ‘ wet fuel.’ It will be seen here that 
the condition of ‘ wet fuel ’ is always related to the major 
term ‘ smoke,’ but not so related to middle term ‘ fire,’ 
as there are cases of fire without ‘ wet fuel.’ Hence to 
make sure that a certain relation of uniform concomitance 
between two things is a vyapti or a universal relation, we 
must eliminate all conditions. This can be done by repeated 
observation (bhiiyodar^ana) of their agreement in presence 
and absence under varying circumstances. Here if we see 
that there is no material circumstance which is present or 
absent just vvhen the major term is present or absent, we 
are to understand that its concomitance with the middle 
term is unconditional. In this way we can exclude all the 
suspected conditions of a relation of concomitance between 
the middle and major terms and say that it is a relation of 

> 8M.,137. 

* A.vyaptasadh!ino yal.i aadhyasaniavyaptiracyate sa upadhiriti, Sarvadar^ana^ 
samgraha, Chapter I. Vide also BP., 138. 
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oy&pti or unconditional concomitance.* If even after 
repeated observation we have any doubt as to there being 
vyapti or a universal relation between the middle and major 
terms, we are to have recourse to tuvltci or indirect proof 
to end such doubt. Thus the universal proposition, ‘ all 
cases of smoke are cases of fire,’ may be proved indirectly 
by disproving its contradictory. If this universal proposi- 
tion be false, then its contradictory, ‘ some cases of smoke 
are not cases of fire,’ must be true. This means that there 
may be smoke without fire. But the supposition of smoke 
without fire is contradicted by the known relation of 
causality betw'een fire and smoke. To say that there may 
be smoke without fire is to say that there may be an effect 
without its cause, which is absurd. If any one has the 
tbstinacy to say that sometimes there may bo effects without 
causes, he must be silenced by the practical contradictions 
(vydghdta) involved in the supposition. If there can be an 
effect without a cause, why should he constantly seek for 
fire to produce smoke or for food to alleviate his hunger ? 
Thus its contradictory being proved to be false, the universal 
proposition ‘ all cases of smoke are cases of fire ’ comes 
out as true, i.e. there is vyapti or a univei’sal relation 
between smoke and fire. * 

So far the Naiyayikas try to establish vyapti or a 
universal propo-sition by the method of simple enumeration 
supported by tarka or a hypothetical reasoning which 
indirectly proves its validity. By examining a number of 
positive and negative instances of agreement in presence 
and absence between two things, they conclude that there 
is a universal relation between them. This conclusion is 
then indirectly confirmed by showing that a denial of the 
universal relation between these two things leads to con- 
tradictions. But as we have already seen in connection 

1 Vide, TB., pp. 7-8. 

* Vtrfe SM., 187 ;TC.,n,pp. 210-12. 
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witJi their theory of samanyaldksana perception, a general 
proposition like ‘ all smoky objects are fiery ’ cannot 
be logically proved by “ Induction by Simple Enumeration.” 
In simple enumeration we pass from some observed cases 
of the relation between two things to a statement about 
their relation in all cases. Thus from some observed cases 
of the relation between smoke and fire we infer that all 
smokes are related to fire. But this inference is not valid, 
since it violates the general rule of inference that we must 
not go beyond the evidence. The method of simple enu- 

meration cannot, therefore, conclusively establish vydpti or 
a universal proposition. Hence the question is : How 
from the observation of some smokes as related to fire do 
we know that all smokes are related to fire ? The 

Naiyayikas explain this by the help of sdmdnyalaksana 
perception. The universal proposition ‘ all smokes are 

related to fire ’ cannot be explained by the perception of 

particular instances of smokes as related to fire, for any 
number of particulars cannot make up the universal. For 
this we require a perception of the whole class of smokes as 
related to fire. VVe have such a perception through the per- 
ception of the universal ‘ smokeness ’ as related to ‘fireness.’ 
In perceiving particular smokes we perceive the universal 
‘ smokeness ’ inhering in them. But to perceive ‘ smokeness ’ 
is to perceive, in a non-sensuous way, all smokes so far as 
they possess the universal ‘ smokeness.’ Hence the uni- 
versal proposition ‘ all smoky objects are fiery ’ is given by 
a non-sensuous perception of all smokes as related to fire 
through the perception of smokeness as related to fireness. * 

The Nyaya method of establishing vydpti brings out 
the importance of class-essences or universals for induction. 

1 Sarnanyuliik^aQ^m vina dliumatvena sakaladhuinan&tn vabnitvena sakala* 
vahmn&(ft ca bh&oaD3 katham bliaveb tadartbam samanyalaksaj^^a svikriyate, etc., 
SM., 65. Yyaptigraha^ca sam^tnyalafcf^anapratyaaattyS sakaladbumfidivifayakal^, etc., 
TC., n, pp. 153-64. 
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It shows how the validity of a generalisation from the 
particulars of experience depends ultimately on the discovery 
of certain common essences or universal characters of 
particular things. From the observation of a limited 
number of instances of the relation between two things 
we cannot know anything for certain about all possible 
instances of them unless we find that the things possess a 
certain essential nature which is the basis of their relation 
in some cases. The particular objects of experience lend 
themselves to a generalisation when they are recognised as 
instances of a class and possessed of some essential common 
nature. A number of things are arranged in one class in 
view of such common essence or universal which is present 
in all the members of that class, but absent in those of 
a different class. Hence if in some cases we see that some- 
thing is related to the essential nature or the universal 
underlying a class, we know that it is related to all the 
members of that class. The observation of particular 
instances is important because it helps us to find the uni- 
versals underlying diffei-eut classes of things and their 
relations with one another. Hence the problem of induc- 
tion is the problem of the discovery of class-essences or 
universals exemplified in particular things. As we have 
already remarked, some Western logicians are slowly recog- 
nising the truth of the Nyaya view that an inductive 
generalisation must be based on the knowledge of class- 
essences or universals embodied in particular things. But 
they do not go so far as to say with the Naiyayikas that an 
empirical generalisation from particular instances is a 
matter of uon-aensuous intuition based on the perception 
of universals. They w'ould generally treat it as an infer- 
ence from known resemblance or as a perfect analogy. Mr. 
Eaton, however, goes further and maintains that the first 
step in induction is a direct perception of the universal in 
the particular. He says : “ Induction proceeds from the 

35- (ill7B) 
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particular to the general, but not from the sheer particular. 
The particular must be seen to embody some characters or 
relations, to exemplify some form. Given a particular, let 
us say a blinding streak of light, and another particular, a 
loud crash following immediately after, we must be able to 
characterise these occurrences and frame a generalization 
‘ lightning is followed by thunder,’ in order that induc- 
tion may have a beginning. This most primitive of all 
inductive steps can be described as the direct perception 
of the universal in the particular. A generalization relevant 
to particulars must be framed if it is to be tested, and this 
primary relevance of a generalization to particulars cannot 
be manufactured from particulars as mere thises and thats. 
There is no process by which this relevance can be inferred. 
It can only be directly apprehended.” * To this first stage of 
the inductive procedure, Mr. Eaton adds a second, in which 
isolated generalisations are made more probable by the 
elimination of irrelevance and by fresh evidence, and a 
third, in which generalisations reinforce one another by 
entering into logically organised systems.- It is to be 
observed, however, that a generalisation is framed at the 
very first stage, and that the second and third stages only 
help us to test and confirm it. Hence so far as the know- 
ledge of the general proposition is concerned, we are to say 
that it is given to us by way of a direct perception of the 
universal in the particular. 

2. The question of peiitio principii in inference 

As we have already seen, every inference involves the 
knowledge of oyapti or a universal relation between the 
major and the middle term. Without a universal relation 


1 R. M. Eaton, General Logic, p. 496. 

2 Op. ciV., p. 501. 
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between the two, no valid conclusion can be drawn from the 
premises. It is only when we know that smoke is univer- 
sally related to fire that we can conclusively prove the exist- 
ence of fire in a hill in which we see smoke. Otherwise, 
the inference will be inconclusive and invalid. On the 
other hand, it would seem that if we know smoke to be 
universally related to fire, we already know the smoke in 
the hill to be related to fire. The truth of the universal 
proposition * all cases of smoke are cases of fire ’ involves, 
nay, depends on the truth of the proposition ‘ this case of 
smoke is a case of fire.’ Thus it would seem that the 
major premise of an inference, which is a universal 
proposition, assumes what we want to prove in the con- 
clusion, i.e. an inference involves the fallacy of petitio 
principii or begging the quesiion. 

The above dilemma of inference has been anticipated 
and solved in Indian philosophy. The solution is generally 
based on the distinction between the knowledge of the uni- 
versal and that of the particulars coming under it. When 
we know that smoke is always related to fire, we know them 
in their general character as two universals. This does not 
imply that we know the relation between all particular 
smokes and fires. Thus the Mirnamsakas’ argue that the 
knowledge of vydpti or a universal relation between smoke 
and fire does not necessarily involve any knowledge of a 
particular instance of fire, e.g. the fire in a hill. When 
we know the universal proposition ‘all cases of smoke 
are cases of fire,’ we do not know anything about the hill, 
far less, about its relation to fire. If that were not so, or, 
if we knew anything about the fire in the hill, there could 
be no necessity for the perception of smoke in the hill, in 
order to know the existence of the fire in it. Hence it 
follows that the conclusion of the inference, namely, ‘that 


1 Vide SD.,pp. G‘2-(l8, 
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hill is fiery,’ is a new knowledge which is not involved 
in the knowledge of its premises. The Naiyayika view 
of vydpti as covering all the individual cases of a 
relation seems to commit inference to the fallacy of 
petitio principii. Thus it has been held by the Naiyayika 
that when we know the vydpti or the universal relation 
between smoke and fire, we know all the individual cases of 
smoke to be related to fire. Otherwise, we cannot account 
for the inference of fire from the smoke in a bill. If we do 
not know that the hill-smoke is related to fire, we could not 
possibly pass from the one to the other. But then the diffi- 
culty is that if we already know the hill-sraoke to be related 
to fire, there is no room for an inference to arrive at a new 
truth The conclusion of such an inference will only repeat 
what is already stated in the premises. This difficulty in 
the Nyaya view of inference may however be explained. 
According to the Naiyayika, to know that smoke is univer- 
sally related to fire is indeed to know that ‘ all cases of smoke 
are cases of fire.’ But the knowledge we have of all fires 
and smokes is mediated by the knowledge of the universals 
‘ fireness ’ and ‘smokeness’ (sdmdnyalaksandpratydsatti). 
This means that we know all fires and smokes in so far as 
they participate in ‘fireness’ and ‘smokeness,’ i.e. in 
their general character without any reference to their speci- 
fic characters. So while the vydpti fjives us a knowledge of 
the relation between smoke and fire in general, an infer- 
ence based on it gives us the knowledge of the relation of 
fire to a particular object, namely, the smoky hill. The 
major premise of the inference ‘ all cases of smoke are cases 
of fire ’ does not by itself lead to the conclusion that there is 
fire in the hill. It is only when the major premise is com- 
bined with the minor, ‘ there is smoke in the hill,’ that we 
draw the conclusion ‘ there is fire in the hill.’ This shows 
that the truth of the conclusion is not epistemically involved 
in that of the major premise or the universal proposition. 
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Hence we are to conclude that inference is neither inconclu- 
sive nor a fetitio principU, since it gives us a new knovv- 
ledge. ^ 

3. 2'he psychological ground of inference (paksald) 

Just as inference depends on the knowledge of vyapti or 
a universal relation between the middle and major terms, so 
it depends on the relation of the middle term with the 
minor term. ® In inference the minor term l)ecomes related 
to the major through its relation to the middle term. Every 
inference proceeds with regard to some object about which 
we want to establish something on the ground of a vyapti or 
a universal proposition. Hence the minor term is as much 
necessary for inference as the middle term. The mit)or term 
being called paksa in Indian logic, paksaid is treated as a 
necessary condition of inference. If there is to be any in- 
ference, there must be a paksa or a minor term. Hence the 
question is : Under what conditions do we get the minor 
terra of an inference ? Or, under what conditions do we 
draw inference with regard to anything? While the vali- 
dity of inference depends on vyapti, its possibility depends 
on paksatd. Inference takes place when there is a paksa or 
subject of inference, it becomes valid when based on vyapti 
or a universal relation between the middle and the major 
term. Hence while vyapti is tlie logical ground of infer- 
ence, paksatd is its psychological ground or condition. 

From the fact that the minor term is an object about 
which we want to infer something, it will appear that the 
two obvious conditions of a minor term are the absence of 
certainty about something (siddhyabhava) and tbe will to 


1 TB., p. 11 ; TC., 11, pp. 2!XI.91. 

* Aniirafinasya dvr afipe vyaptih pakRadhanuala ca, etc. TB.,p. 11. Vyapyasya 
parvaiadivrttitvaib pak^adbarmata, TS., p. 46. 
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infer it (sisadhayisd). The old Naiyayikas^ and the 
Vedantists ® accept both of these conditions when they say 
that paksatd consists in the presence of doubt about the 
sddhya or the major term (sadhyasamdeha). We have a 
paksa or a minor term when we are in doubt whether a 
certain subject is related to the sddhya or the major term. 
Now doubt implies not only the absence of certain know- 
ledge about something but also a positive desire or will to 
know it. Hence doubt as a condition of inference involves 
both the absence of certainty about something and the desire 
to have certain knowledge about that thing. 

The modern Naiyayikas take exception to the above view 
of paksitd. According to them, neither the absence of cer- 
tainty nor the will to infer is a necessary condition of infer- 
ence. There may be inference even in the presence of cer- 
tainty. A logician may, if he so will, infer the existence of 
an elephant from its trumpeting voice even when he has 
perceived it and so acquired certain knowledge about it. Or, 
a man may infer the existence of the self even when he has 
acquired certain knowledge about it from the scriptures. 
Again, there may be inference even when there is no will to 
infer, as when one involuntarily infers the existence of 
clouds from the roar of thunder. This case shows also that 
the presence of doubt is not an essential condition of infer- 
ence, since there is in it no previous doubt as to the exist- 
ence of clouds in the sky. Thus we see that inference takes 
place under the following conditions ; (a) when there are 

absence of certainty and presence of the will to infer ; (5) 
when there is absence of both certainty and the will to infer; 
(c) when there is presence of both certainty and the will to 
infer. But no inference takes place when there are pre- 

' Na nir^>Ite*rthe nyayalj pravartate kintu saih^ayite, NB., 1.1.1. Sariidigdha- 
sadbyiidbarmfi dhaunT paksali, 'I'B., p. 11. 

* Pak^atvain tu sadhyasarndehavattFam s&dbyagocarasadhakainanabh^vavattvam 
vi, Advaiiasiddhif p. 29. 
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sence of certainty and absence of the will to infer. Hence 
to combine the first three cases and exclude only the last, we 
are to say that inference takes place in all cases excepting 
that in which there are presence of certainty and absence 
of the will to infer. This is expressed by the modern 
Naiyayikas by saying that paksata consists in the absence 
of that condition in which there are the presence of 
certainty and absence of the will to infer, ‘ 

The conditions of valid inference have of late been dis- 
cussed by some Western logicians. All of them, however, 
do not suflSciently realise the importance of the psycho- 
logical condition of inference, which Indian logicians discuss 
so thoroughly under the theory of paksata. Kussell seems 
to think that all that is necessary for inference is the logical 
condition of a relation of implication between propositions. 
According to him, the psychological element, namely, our 
knowledge of the propositions and their relation, is not a 
necessary condition of inference. Thus he says : ‘ It is 
plain that where we validly infer one proposition 
from another, we do so in virtue of a relation 
which holds between the two propositions whether 
we perceive it or not : the mind, in fact, is as purely receptive 
in inference as common sense supposes it to be in perception 
of sensible objects.’ ^ Some other Western logicians like 
Mr. Johnson and Dr. Stebbing “ have recognised the im- 
portance of both the logical and psychological conditions of 
inference. According to them, there are two kinds of condi- 
tions for any valid inference. The first kind of conditions 
refers to the propositions and the relations that hold between 
them. These conditions are said to be independent of the 

^ Sisadhayi§&viraba-vi4i9tasid(lhyabb3iva]|^ paksata. Yatra siddliiroasti taira 
si^adbayi^^yfim satyamasatyafnapi pakfat§. Yatra siaadhayisasti taira siddliau 
Batyamasat>amapi pak$atA. Yatra siddbjniHU sisadbayisa ca nasti tatra na paksata, etc.> 
8M., pp. 309-10. r«d«aUoTM[.,f !b. 11; TC., 11, pp. 407-32. 

2 Ruasell, Principles of Mathematics, p. 33. 

3 Siebbingt Modern Introduction to Logic^ pp. 215-16, 
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thinker and are called by Mr. Johnson the “ constitutive 
conditions.” In order that the proposition g may be for- 
mally inferred from p, it is necessary that p should logically 
imply q and also that p should be true. The other kind of 
conditions refers to the relation of the propositions to what 
the thinker may happen to know. Since in inference a 
thinker passes from something known to something inferred, 
it follows that the proj)0sition8 and their relations must be 
known by us. It follows also that what is inferred must 
not be already known as true or false. In order that q may 
be validly inferred from p, it is necessary that p must be 
known to be true, and also that p must be known to imply q 
without its being known that q is true. These conditions are 
dependent upon the relation of the thinker to the proposi- 
tions involved in inference, and arc called “ the epistemic 
conditions ” of inference. 

It would appear from the above that there is a consensus 
of opinion among logicians, both Indian and Western, that 
a valid inference must satisfy at least two conditions, 
namely, that there must be a triie proposition and that it 
must imply another proposition. There is, however, some 
difference of opinion among them as to how these conditions 
condition inference. While a realist like Bussell seems to 
think that they condition inference even when they are not 
known, Indian logicians maintain that they can condition 
inference only when they are known by us. According to 
them, while perception may be said to be conditioned by 
the existence of the sense organs, inference is conditioned, 
not by the mere fact, but by the knowledge of something as 
a sign and that of its invariable relation to something else, 
althougiithc reality of these things and their relation is inde- 
pendent of our mind.’ These two views seem to be reconciled 

^ S3 (v>3ptib) ca sattaja cakBuradivaoDan^'abhavam bbajate kintu jna^ataya, 
Sarvadarsanasamgraha, Ch. T. Cf. also BP., 66 ; VP., Ch. II, 
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by Mr. Johnson who holds that for inference there must not 
only be a true proposition and a relation of implication 
between propositions, but tliat these must be known by the 
thinker who is inferring. 

With regard to what we have called the psychological 
conditions of inference, there is a sharp difference of opinion 
among logicians. The question here is ; Under what condi- 
tions does inference take place ? The answer given to this 
question by the old Naiyayikas and the Vedantins is that 
inference takes place when there is a doubt about what is 
to be inferred. This is perhaps the most plausible view 
that would be readily accepted by common sense. No man 
takes the trouble to infer or prove anything unless he is 
in doubt about it. This view, however, is contradicted by 
the inference of clouds from the sudden roar of thunder, 
since it is not preceded by any doubt in the mind of the 
thinker who infers. 

But then it may be said that want of certainty, if not a 
positive state of doubt, is the essential condition of infer- 
ence. In the Admitasiddhi this view is accei)ted as in 
alternative to the first given above, when it says that 
paksata consists in the absence of proof relating to what is 
to be inferred. ’ Among Western logicians. Dr. Stebbing 
also supports this view when she says : " Since inference 
is a process in which a thinker passes from something 
known to something i«/erred, it is clear that we would not say 
we had inferred q if we had already asserted q. It is, 
therefore, obvious that q must not be known to be true, 
and equally obvious that q must not be knoion to be false.” ^ 
There is a strong presumption in favour of this view. Infer- 
ence as a source of knowledge aims at giving us certain 
knowledge about things. So it is obvious that if we want to 


' Sadhyagocarasadhakamfinabhavavattvain va» Advaitasiddhit p* 29, 
* Modern Introduction to Logic, p. 316. 
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know “anything by inference, it is because we lack certain 
knowledge about it. 

Now let us consider if the second view can explain all 
the cases of inference mentioned by the modern Naiyayikas. 
There seems to be no difficulty so far as the first two cases 
are concerned. In the first case (a), we have inference when 
there is the absence of certainty together with the will to 
infer, e.g. the inference of future rain from the appearance 
of dark clouds in the sky. In the second case (0), we have 
inference when there is the absence of both certainty and 
the will to infer, e.g. the inference of clouds from the 
roar of thunder. While there is the absence of certainty 
in both these cases, the will to infer is absent in the second. 
This seems to suggest tliat the absence of certainty is the 
essential condition, and the will to infer only an accidental 
condition of inference. But when wo come to the third 
case, we are confronted by an exception to the rule that 
every inference is conditioned by the absence of certainty. 
Thus in case (c), we have inference when there is certainty 
together with the will to infer. If this be so, we have to 
reject tJie view that the absence of certainty is an essential 
condition of inference and recognise the importance of the 
will to infer as a condition of inference. But the question is : 
Is there really any case in which inference takes place in 
spite of certainty and in virtue of the will to infer ? The 
examples cited by the Naiyayikas are rather doubtful cases. 
Thus it may be said that if a logician infers the existence 
of an elephant perceived by him, it must be because he has 
some doubt, however slight, about the truth of his percep- 
tion. Similarly, we may say that when a person infers the 
existence of the self known by him through the scriptures, 
it must be because he is not absolutely sure of the truth of 
his scriptural knowledge. But there are certain cases of 
inference which may be taken as crucial instances. The 
path described by a 1 ailing body may be deduced by a physi- 
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cist from certaiu laws of motion, even when he sees it and 
has no doubt about the reality of what he sees. ‘ We might 
prove, to a person who doubted the correctness of our memory, 
that it rained yesterday, by pointing to other facts with 
which rain is necessarily connected.’ A lawyer may produce 
evidences to prove a case of which he has a personal know- 
ledge. Some theorems of Geometry prove what is otherwise 
obvious or clearly perceived. At least, the geometrician 
who proves them has no doubt about their truth. It is true 
that in some of these cases there is some doubt in the mind 
of the person or persons for whom these inferences are made. 
But we must frankly admit that there is no doubt in the 
mind of the person who makes the inference. It cannot be 
said that the presence of doubt in one mind conditions the 
process of inference occurring in a different mind. Hence 
we are to admit that there may be inference in the face of 
certainty, only if we have the will to infer. It may, of 
course, be asked here ; What does the will to infer aim at 
in such a case? To this we reply that it aims at demon- 
strating a known fact by showing its necessary connection 
with other facts. It cannot be said that the demonstrative 
knowledge of the fact being absent before, the inference is 
really conditioned by the absence of certainty. So far as 
the knowledge of the fact is concerned, its demonstration 
adds nothing to the certainty with which it was otherwise 
known before. Nor can we say that what the demonstrative 
inference proves is not that there is such-and-such a fact, 
but that such-and-such a fact jollo^ from certain other 
facts. That a fact follows from other facts is no part of 
the conclusion of an inference, but a part of its grounds or 
premises. Hence we are to say that the conclusion of the 
demonstrative inference states the same fact that was previ- 
ously known by perception or memory, only it arrives at the 
fact by way of inference. And, as Prof. Creighton says : “It 
is not necessary for inference that the conclusion reached 
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should be a fact which was not hitherto known.” * So we 
conclude that the modern Naiyayikas are justified when they 
emphasise the function of will in inference, and define 
paksatd as the absence of the condition in which there is 
certainty, but no will to infer. 


4. Lingaparamar^a as the immediate cause of inference 

As we have already seen, every inference must involve 
at least three steps. There is first the knowledge of the 
middle term as related to the minor term (lihgajnana). 
Secondly, there is the knowledge of a universal relation 
between the middle and the major terms {vydptijfidna) . 
Lastly, there is the conclusion, in which the major term is 
predicated of the minor term. The conclusion is the result 
of inference as a process of reasoning. Now the question 
is : What is the special cause (karana) that brings about the 
conclusion? Is it the knowledge of the liiiga or the middle 
term ? Or, is it the knowledge of vydpti or the universal 
relation between the middle and major terms ? 

According to the older logicians, including the Buddhists, 
the Jainas and sotne Naiyayikas, it is the knowledge of the 
lihga or the middle term that leads to the conclusion. ® 
Hence the middle term, known as such, is to be taken as the 
karana or operative cause of inference. For the Mimamsakas 
and the V^edantists, the knowledge of vydpti or the universal 
relation between the middle and major terms is the karana 
or special cause of inference. The knowledge of vydpti is 
revived in our mind when we see the lihga or the middle 
term as related to the paksa or the minor term, and this 
leads to the conclusion. On this view an inference will 


* Jjilroductory Logic, ji. AiVl. 
2 Vide 8M., p. 
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include the following steps : (1) the knowledge of vyapti 
or the universal relation between the middle and major 
terms, e.g. all cases of smoke are cases of fire ; (2) the 
perception of the minor term as qualified by the middle 
term, e.g. the hill is a case of smoke; (3) a revival of the 
impression of vyapti previously acquired, without any 
necessary recollection of it; and (4) the conclusion that the 
minor term is related to the major term, e.g. the hill is a 
case of fire. ^ 

According to the modern Naiyayikas, the liiiga or the 
middle term cannot be the kararia or operative cause of 
inference. The middle term may be a thing of the present 
or the past or the future. But it cannot function in an 
inference when past or future. The middle term cannot 
lead to the conclusion except through the knowledge of 
vyapti or the universal relation between it and the major 
term. Hence the knowledge of vyapti or the universal 
relation between the middle and major terms should be 
taken as the special cause {karana) of inference. But the 
knowledge of vyapti does not immediately lead to the 
conclusion. It has for its function {vydpdra) a synthetic 
view of the middle term as related to the major, on the one 
hand, and the minor, on the other {lihgapardmaria) . ^ This 
is called trtlyalingapardmaHa, i.e. a consideration of the 
middle term for the third time. The middle term, e.g. 
smoke, is known first when we acquire the knowledge of its 
invariable relation with the major term ‘ fire ’ in the kitchen, 
etc. It is known for the second tjjne in relation to the 
minor term, e.g. the hill. It is considered for the third 


^ Vide Siddhintamuktavall witli Dinakarl, pp. 288 89. Cf. Vedanta-Paribhdfa, 
Chapter, II : evarii ca ‘ ayam dhumavan’ iti paksadharmatajfiane ‘ dhumo vahnivyapya* 
ityaoubhavahitasaihskarodbodbe ca sati * vabniman ’ ityaaurnitirbbavatj, na tu madhye 
vyaptismarai^am tajjanyam * vahDivyapyadhumavanayam * ityadi viue^a^aviiSiB^a* 
jfianam 

* Vyaparaatu paramari^al.i kaiu^am vyaptidbfrbhavet, etc., BP. and SM., G6-07.* 
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time when we know it as that character of the minor term 
which is universally related to the major, as when we say 
‘ the hill is possessed of such smoke as is always related to 
fire.’ ^ It is through such lihgapardmarH or knowledge of 
the middle term as universally related to the major and as 
characterising the minor, that the knowledge of vydpti leads 
to the conclusion. Hence while the knowledge of vydpti is 
the special cause (karana) of inference, lingapardmaria is the 
immediate cause {caramakdrana) of the conclusion. ® Some 
modern Naiyayikas go further and say that lingapardmar&a 
itself is the operative cause (karana) of inference. ® On this 
analysis inference involves the following steps : (1) the 
knowledge of vydpti or the universal relation between the 
middle and major terras, e.g. all cases of smoke are cases 
of fire ; (2) the perception of the minor term as related to 
the middle, e.g. the hill is a case of smoke; (3) a recollec- 
tion of the vydpti between the middle and major terms; (4) a 
contemplation of the middle as correlating the major and 
minor terms, e.g. the hill is a case of smoke pervaded by 
fire ; (5) the conclusion relating the minor term with the 
major, e.g. the hill is a case of fire. ^ 

As it has been pointed out by Dr. D. M. Datta, the 
Nyaya view of Uhgapardmarsa as the immediate antecedent 
of the conclusion agrees with Bradley’s analysis of inference.® 
According to Bradley, an inference is always an ideal con- 


1 MahanaBadau di's(antc....dhQmaj£lanaih prathamam, taba^^ parvatfidau dhumam 
dfd^va vyapyatveoa tatsmarapain dvitlyain, tatastatraiva vyapyatvena dhumasya 
paramar^o vahnivyapyadbumaviftayamityevatiinipo jayata iti iftlyatvaDi, Tarkakau- 
mudi, p* 10. 

2 Fide TC., II, pp 521-61. 

2 Vide Tarkasaihgraba, p. 60. 

^ Yena parusepa inahanasadaii dhume vahaivyaptirgrblta pasc&t sa eva puruaali 
kvacitparvatadavavtccbinnainuluin dhuinarr-kbam pa^yati, tadanantarain dhfimo vahni- 
vyapya ityevuii)rupurb vyaptismarailiaib tasya bba?ati pa^cacca vahnivyapyadhuniavanaya- 
mill ina: am bbavali sa eva paramarsa ityucyate iadanantaratft parvato vahnim§Ditya- 
niunilirjayate, SiddhantamuktavalT, pp. 284-80. 

•• Vide The Six Ways of Knoioinijt p. 207. 
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struction resulting in the perception of a new connection. 
The premises of inference are the data, and the process of 
inference consists in joining them into a whole by an ideal 
construction. “ We must fasten them together, so that 
they cease to be several and are one construction, one 
individual whole. Thus instead of A-B, B-C we must have 
A-B-C.” Take for example the inference : ‘ Man is mortal 

and Caesar is a man and therefore Caesar is mortal.’ In this 
inference there is first a construction as Caesar- man-mortal, 
and then by inspection we get Caesar-mortal.” ’ So also the 
Naiyayikas hold that without lihgapardinarsa as a synthetic 
correlation of the minor, middle and major terms we can- 
not explain the transition from the premises to the con- 
clusion. If no such synthesis was required, then the 

premises could, even in their isolation, lead to the conclu- 
sion. * The Vedantists, however, contend that the two 
premises, taken together, lead to the conclusion. When 1 
see smoke in a hill and remember that smoke is always 
related to fire, I am at once led to the knowledge that there 
is fire in the hill. It is not necessary for me to stop and 
say further, ‘ the smoke in the hill is a smoke pervaded by 

fire.’ * As we shall see it more fully later on, in the case 

of inference for oneself we do not require anything more 
than the major and minor premises to arrive at the 
conclusion, ’riiere is a natural transition of thought from 
these premises to the conclusion. When, however, we 
are to demonstrate the truth of the conclusion to other 
persons, we must state the identity of the middle term 
occurring in the two premises and exhibit it in a third 
premise which relates the same middle to the minor and 
major terms. Here we assert that the same M which 


1 Bradley, Principles of Logie, Vol. I, p. 259, 
» SM.,68. 

» VP., Ch. II. 
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is always related to P is present in S. Hence we conclude 
that liiigapammaria is not an essential condition of all 
inferences, although it serves to make an inference most 
cogent and convincing. 



CHAPTER XIII 


GLASSiPICATION AND LOGICAL FORMS OF 
INFERENCE 

1. Svdrtha and PardrLha inferences 

In Indian logic an inference is a combined deductive- 
inductive reasoning consisting of at least three categorical 
propositions. All inferences arc thus pure syllogisms of 
the categorical type which are at once formally and mate- 
rially valid. Hence we have not a classification of inferences 
into deductive and inductive, immediate and mediate, 
syllogistic and non-syllogistic, pure and mixed. The 
Naiyayikas give us three different classifications of inference. 
According to the first, inference is of two kinds, namely, 
scdrlha and pardrtha. This is a psychological classifica- 
tion which has in view the use or purpose which an in- 
ference serves. According to another classification, 
inference is said to be of three kinds, namely, purvavat, 
iesavat and sdmdnyatodrsta. This classification has 
reference to the nature of the vydpti or the universal 
relation between the middle and major terms of inference. 
Purvavat and sesavat inferences are based on causal uni- 
formity, while sdmdnyatodrsta is based on non-causal 
uniformity. According to a third classification, inference 
is distinguished into kenaldnoayi, kevala-vyatireki and 
anvaya-’oyalireki. This classification is more logical inas- 
much as it depends on the nature of the induction by 
which vve get the knowledge of vydpti or the universal 
37— (1117B) 
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proposition involved in inference. These different kinds 
of inference we shall have to consider one after 
another. 

All inferences must have one of two ends in view. 
They are meant either for the acquisition of some new 
knowledge on our part or for the demonstration of a known 
truth to others. Accordingly, all inferences are classed 
under the two heads of svdrtha or inference for oneself and 
pardrtha or inference for others. ' An inference is called 
svdrtha when it aims at the knowledge of an unperceived 
object on the part of a man who employs that inference. 
In this kind of inference a man seeks only to reach the 
conclusion for himself by relating it to the major and minor 
premises. This is illustrated in the case of a man who 
infers the existence of fire in a hill because he first per- 
ceives a mass of smoke in it and then remembers that there 
is a universal relation between smoke and fire. On the 
other hand, an inference is parartha when it aims at 
demonstrating the truth of the conclusion to other people. 
In this inference there is a justification of the conclusion 
through a justification of the middle term that leads to it. 
It is here specifically pointed out that the same middle term 
which is universally related to the major is also present in 
the minor term. The conclusion is thus found to follow 
necessarily from a synthesis of the major and minor 
premises. This synthesis is embodied in a third premise 
which relates the minor, middle and major terms of the 
inference. A pardrtha anunmna is illustrated when a man 
having inferred the existence of fire in a hill lays it down 
as a thesis and proves it as a conclusion following from the 
major and minor premises and their combination into a 
third premise. ® 


* Tacc&DUuSDaii) dviTidbaoi, svtrtbsiii paiftrtbaib ceti, TB., p. 9, 

* TS., pp. 48-49. 
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2, Puroavat, iSesavat and Samdnyatodrsta inferences 

In the Nyaya-Sutra^ inference is distinguished into 
three kinds, namely, purvavat, &esavat and sdmdnyatodr§^a. 
There are different views with regard to the nature of these 
inferences. According to one view, a purvavat inference is 
that in which we infer the unperceived effect from a per- 
ceived cause. Here the lihga or the middle term is related 
to the sddhya or the major term as its cause and is, there- 
fore, antecedent to it. In this inference we pass from the 
knowledge of the antecedent cause to that of the consequent 
effect. This is illustrated when from the presence of dark 
heavy clouds in the sky we infer that there will be rainfall. 
A iesavat inference is that in which we infer the unperceived 
cause from a perceived effect. Here the middle term is 
related as an effect to the major term and is, therefore,- 
consequent to it. In this inference we pass from the 
knowledge of the effect-phenomenon to that of the antecedent 
causal phenomenon. This is illustrated in the inference of 
previous rain from the rise of the water in the river and 
its swift muddy current. It wdll be observed here that in 
both purvavat and ^esavat inferences the vydpti or the 
universal relation between the major and middle terms is a 
uniform relation of causality between them. These in- 
ferences thus depend on scientific inductions. In sdmdnyato- 
drsta inference, however, the vydpti or the universal 
relation between the major and middle terms does not depend 
on a causal uniformity. The middle term of the inference 
is related to the major term neither as a cause nor as an 
effect. We infer the one from the other, not because they 
are causally connected, but because they are uniformly 
related to each other in our experience. This is illustrated 
when one infers that the sun moves because, like other. 


’ Vide NS., 1. 1. 5. 
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moviDg objects, its position changes, or, when we argue 
that a thing must have some attributes because it is like a 
substance. Here the inference depends not on a causal 
connection, but on certain observed points of similarity 
between different objects of experience. So it is more akin 
to an analogical argument than to syllogistic inference. 

According to a second interpretation, a purvavat inference 
is that which is based on previous experience. If two 
things have always been found to be related in the past, 
then from the perception of the one we infer the existence 
of the other, as when we infer fire from smoke. Similarly, 
a iesavat inference is taken to mean inference by elimina- 
tion, in which the inferred character is the residuum of a 
process of elimination which excludes other characters. 
This is illustrated when one argues that sound must be a 
quality because it cannot be a substance or an activity or a 
relation and so on. So also samanyatodrsta inference is 
explained as that in which we do not perceive the relation 
between the major and middle terms, but find the middle 
to be similar to objects which are related to the major 
term. This is illustrated when one argues that the soul- 
substance exists because the quality of consciousness must, 
like other qualities, inhere in a substance. * According to a 
third view ® these three kinds of inferences may be taken to 
mean kevaldnvayi, kevala-vyatireki and anmya-vyatireki 
inferences which we are to consider next. 

3. Kevaldnvayi, Kevala-vyatireki and Anvaya-vyatireki 

inferences 

In view of the different methods of establishing vydpti 
or a universal relation between the major and middle term.s, 
inferences have been classified into the kevaldnvayi, the 

I Vide NB., 1. 1. 5. 

* Vide NV. Ic NSV., 1. 1. 6. 
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kemla-vyatireki and the anmya-vyatireki. An inference is 
called kevalcnvayi when it is based on a middle term which 
is always positively related to the major term. Here the 
knowledge of vyapti between the middle and major terms is 
arrived at only through the method of agreement in presence 
(anvaya), since there is no negative instance of their agree- 
ment in absence. ^ This is illustrated in the following 
inference : 


All knowable objects are nameable; 

The pot is a knowable object; 

Therefore the pot is nameable. 

In this inference the major premise is a universal 
affirmative proposition in which the predicate ‘ nameable ’ 
is affirmed of all knowable objects. This universal proposi- 
tion is arrived at by simple enumeration of the positive 
instances of agreement in presence between the knowable 
and the nameable. Corresponding to this universal affirma- 
tive proposition we cannot have a real universal negative 
proposition like ‘ No unnameable object is knowable,’ for 
we cannot point to or name anything that is unnameable. '■* 
The minor premise and the conclusion of this inference 
are also universal affirmative propositions and cannot be 
otherwise. Hence with regard to its logical form the 
kevalanvayi inference is a syllogism of the first mood of 
the first figure, technically called Barbara. 

A kevala-vyatireki inference is that in which the middle 
term is negatively related to the major term. It depends 
on a vyapti or a universal relation between the absence of 
the major term and that of the middle term. Accordingly, 
the knowledge of vyapti is here arrived at only through the 
method of agreement in absence (vyatireka), since there is 

* Yatra eadliyavyatircko na kutrSpyaati aa kevalanvayi, TM., CIi. II. 

* TB., p. 10. 
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no positive instance of agreement in presence between the 
middle and major terms excepting the minor term. ^ This 
may be illustrated by the following inferences : 

(1) No non-soul is animate ; 

All living beings are animate ; 

Therefore all living beings have souls.® 

(2) What is not different from the other elements has 

no smell ; 

The earth has smell ; 

Therefore the earth is different from the other 

elements. ® 

Symbolically put the inferences stand thus : 

No not-P is M ; 

S is M ; 

Therefore S is P. 

In the second inference above, it will be seen, the middle 
term ‘ smell ’ is the differentia of the minor term ‘ earth.’ 
An inference which is thus based on the differentia (Jaksana) 
as the middle term is also called kevala-vyatireki. * In it the 
minor term is co-extensive with the middle. Hence we 
have no positive instance of the coexistence of the middle 
with any term but the minor. ® So there can be vyapti or 
a universal relation only between the absence of the middle 
and the absence of the major term. We cannot point to 
any positive instance of agreement in presence between the 
major and middle terms, except those covered by the 
minor term. Hence the major premise is a universal 
negative proposition arrived at by simple enumeration of 

* Kevalavyatireki tvasatsapakso, etc., TO., IT, pp. 682 f. Vjatirekavyaptau tu 
sadhjabhavo vyapyah hetvabliavo vyapakaly, TM., Ch. II. 

2 raeTB.,p. 10. 

3 raeTS.,p. 62. 

^ Laksai^ainapi kevalavyatireki betuh, TB., p. 10. 

^ Yatra sadhyaptasiddbib pak^atirikte Dasii, sa kevalavyatireki, TM., Cb. II. 
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negative instances of agreement in absence between the 
major and middle terms. ^ The minor premise is a universal 
affirmative proposition. But although one of the premises 
is negative, the conclusion is affirmative, which is against 
the general syllogistic rules of Formal Logic. Hence we 
see that kevala-vyatireki inference is not any of the valid 
moods of syllogism recognised by Formal Logic. The 
validity of such infereuces, however, has been admitted by 
Bradley as a special case of negative reasoning. ^ 

An inference is called anvaya-vijatireki when its middle 
term is both positively and negatively related to the major 
term. ® In it there is vydpti or a universal relation between 
the presence of the middle and the presence of the major 
term as well as between the absence of the major and the 
absence of the middle term. The knowledge of the vydpti 
or the universal proposition, on which the inference 
depends, is arrived at through the joint method of agreement 
ill presence and in absence (anvaya and vyalireka). The 
vydpti or the universal proposition is affirmative (anvayi) 
when it is the result of an enumeration of positive instances 
of agreement in presence between the middle and major 
terms. It is negative (vyafireki) when it is based on the 
simple enumeration of negative instances of agreement in 
absence between the middle and major terras.* The 
difference between the universal affirmative and universal 
negative propositions (anvaya-vydpti and vyatireka-vydpti) 
is that the subject of the affirmative proposition becomes 
the predicate, and the contradictory of the predicate of the 
affirmative proposition becomes the subject in the corre- 
sponding negative proposition.® Hence an anvaya-vyatireki 

1 FWoTB.. p. 10. 

* Vide Bradley, Principles of Logic, Vol. I, pp. 274-82. 

3 Yatra s^dhyam Badhyabbava^ca anyatra prasiddbali^ bo 'nvayayyatirekip etc-i 
TM., Ch. II. 

^ Sa o&nvayavyatirekt, anva>ena vyatirekei^ia ca vy&ptiniattvAfc, etc.» TB.y p. 9. 

5 Jhid. 
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inference may be based on either a universal affirmative or 
a universal negative proposition as its major premise. It 
is illustrated in the following pair of inferences : 

(1) All cases of smoke are cases of fire ; 

The hill is a case of smoke ; 

Therefore the hill is a case of fire, 

(2) No case of not-fire is a case of smoke ; 

The hill is a case of smoke ; 

Therefore the hill is a case of fire. 

The Vedantists do not recognise the above classification 
of inference into kevaldnvayi, kevala-vyatireki and anvaya- 
vyatireki. According to them, inference is logically of one 
kind, namely, anvayi. An inference must be based on 
vyapti or the universal relation between the middle and 
major terms. The knowledge of vyapti is arrived at 
through the observation of agreement in presence between 
the middle and major terms with the non -observation of any 
contrary instance. Hence for the Vedantists, both the 
premises as also the conclusion of an inference must be 
universal affirmative propositions. That is, all inferences 
must be in the technical form of Barbara. But there 
cannot be any kevalanvayi in the sense of an inference in 
which the major term is a character that is not anywhere 
non-existent. In kevalanvayi the middle term is only 
positively related to the major term, since there is no case 
of their absence. This, however, is not true. The whole 
system of finite categories being transcended and negated 
in Brahman or the Absolute, we cannot have any term 
which is never non-existent. As for the Nyaya view of 
vyatireki, the Vedantists contend that as a reasoning based 
on a universal negative proposition it is not to be regarded 
as an inference, but as arthapatti or postulation. An 
inference is a knowledge of the major term through that of 
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the middle term. This knowledge is based on the vydpti 
or the universal relation between the presence of the middle 
and the presence of the major term. When one infers 
fire from smoke he depends on the knowledge of vydpti, 
not between the absence of fire and the absence of smoke, 
but between the presence of smoke and the presence of fire. 
There being no such thing as vyatireld inference, we cannot 
admit the possibility of anvaya-vyatircki inference which is but 
a synthesis of the anvayi and oyatircki forms of inference. * 
According to the Naiyiiyikas, however, arthdpatti is not a 
.separate method of knowledge, but a form of inference. We 
shall have to consider this question more fully hereafter. 

4. The logical form of inference 

All the systems of Indian philosophy agree in holding 
that the syllogism represents the typical form of an inferen- 
tial reasoning. In inference we arrive at a truth through 
the medium of some other truths. Ijike the conclusion of a 
syllogism, inferential knowledge is a deduction from certain 
propositions. There is however some controversy among 
the different systems as to the number of the constituent 
parts or propositions entering into an inference (avayava). 

According to some old Naiyayikas, there are ten members 
or constituent parts of an inference. These are (1) jijMsa 
or the desire to know the truth, (2) samiaya or doubt about 
the real nature of a thing, (3) .iakyaprdpti or the capacity of 
the pramdnas to lead to true knowledge, (4) prayojana or the 
purpose of making an inference, (5) saiMaya-vyuddsa or the 
removal of all doubts about the truth of an inference, (6) 
pratijM or the first proposition, (7) hetu or the reason, (8) 
uddharana or the example, (9) upanaya or the application of 
the example, and (10) nigamana or the final conclusion.* 

• Vide VP., Ch. II. 

» NB., 1. 1. 32. 


38— (1117B) 
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The above view of the syllogism as consisting of ten 
parts or members (daidvayava) has been criticised and 
rejected by the later Naiyayikas, from Vatsyayana down- 
wards. According to them, the first five factors, mentioned 
above, are unnecessary for proving anything by means of an 
inference. They represent not so much the logical steps in 
drawing a conclusion as the psychological or epistemological 
conditions involved in inference. Thus the desire to know 
(jijMsd) may be taken as a condition of all knowledge, by 
which we want to realise some end. But such desire does 
not prove anything to any person and cannot, therefore, be 
regarded as a factor of inferential reasoning, Similarly, 
doubt is the impetus to a desire to know the truth and is, 
in this sense, a condition of knowledge. But to doubt is 
not to prove anything. The validity of all knowledge 
depends on the validity of the methods of knowledge {iakya- 
prdpti). But the validity of the methods cannot be put 
forward as a part of the argument to prove a conclusion. 
So also the purpose or the end, which an inference serves, is 
no part of the inference itself. The removal of doubt 
(sam^aya-ryiidasft) consists in repudiating all views which 
contradict the conclusion of an inference. This serves to 
lend indirect support to the conclusion, but does not really 
prove it. Hence it has been held by the Naiyayikas that the 
syllogism consists of the last five members mentioned above, 
since they are all necessary for proving or demonstrating a 
truth. ^ The Samkhya® and Vai^esika* systems also 
accept this view of the syllogism as consisting of five 
members or propositions. The five members of the 
syllogism have been explained by the Naiyayikas as 
follows. 

1 N8. & NB., 1. 1. 32. 

* Vide SdmJchya-Sutra, 5.27. 

^ In Prai$aBtapa(]s's Paddrthadharmasawgraha (p. 114) the five members of the 
syllogism are called pratijM, apadeia, ntdar^ana, anusaihdhdna and pratyamndya. 
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(1) The first member of the syllogism is called the 
pratijrld or the propositum. It is just a statement of one’s 
position and consists in tlie assertion of some unperceived 
quality or character in relation to some object of experience. 
The assertion may be affirmative or negative. Hence in the 
pratijM a certain predicate is either affirmed or denied of a 
certain subject, e.g. ‘ the hill is fiery,’ or ‘sound is not 
eternal.’ The pratijnd includes a subject (paksa) and a 
predicate (sddhya), but no copula or verb to relate the two, 
e.g. ‘ panato vahnimdn.' It. thus corresponds to a proposition 
without any copula. It is to be proved and established by 
other propositions in the course of the inference. The 
pratijM simply tells us what the subject of the inference is 
and what we want to infer or prove with regard to it. * 

(2) The second member of the syllogism is called the 
hetu or the reason. It consists in the statement of the 
mark or the sign (lihga) which being present in the subject 
or the minor term suggests that the latter possesses a certain 
property predicated of it. It is the assertion of the middle 
term by which we know that the paksa or the minor 
term is or is not related to the sddhya or the major 
term. It may thus be called the middle premise or the 
middle proposition of the syllogism. But while the pratijnd 
is a proposition of two terms, the hetu is a one-term 
proposition. Thus for the propositum ‘ the hill is fiery,’ 
the .hetu or the middle proposition is ‘ dhumat,' i.e. 
‘ because of smoke.’ ^ 

(3) The third member of the syllogism is called 
uddharana or the example. It consists in the assertion of a 
universal relation (vydpti) between the major and middle 
terms with reference to some apposite instances. The helu 
or the middle term proves the presence or the absence of the 

1 NS. & NB.. 1. 1. 38. 

» /6«d., 1.1.34-86. 
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major in the minor only as it is connected with the minor, 
on the one hand, and universally related to the major, on 
the other. Hence the universal relation between the major 
and middle terms must be duly asserted as an essential 
member of the syllogism. This assertion is a universal 
proposition which may be either affirmative or negative. 
It is a universal affirmative proposition when it indicates 
the agreement in presence between the major and middle 
terms as supported by a positive instance, e.g, ‘ all cases of 
smoke are cases of fire, to wit, the kitchen.’ It takes the 
form of a universal negative proposition when it shows the 
agreement in absence between the two, as supported by a 
negative instance, e.g. ‘no case of not-fire is a case of 
smoke, to wit, the lake.’ ^ The third member of the NySya 
inference thus corresponds to the major premise of the 
syllogisms in the first figure. As a universal proposition 
supported by certain instances, the third member of the 
syllogism is found to be an inductive generalisation based 
on actual facts of observation. It thus shows that an 
inference is both deductive and inductive, formally valid 
and materially true. As Dr. Seal rightly observes : ‘ It 

harmonises Mill’s view of the major premise as a brief 
memorandum of like instances already observed, with the 
Aristotelian view of it as the universal proposition which 
is the formal ground of the inference.’ ® 

(4) The fourth member of the syllogism is called ufanaya 
or the application. It consists in the application of the 
universal proposition with its example to the subject or the 
minor term of the inference. While the third member of 
the syllogism states the universal relation between the major 
and middle terms, or between their absence, the fourth 
member shows the presence or the absence of the middle 


1 Ibid., 1.1, S6’d7, Cf. Vyaptipradar^aoavi^ayo NVT.,p. 304. 

^ The Positive Sciences of the A7icient Hindus, p. 262. 
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in the minor term. It may thus be called the minor 
premise of the syllogism, and may be a universal afifirmative 
or negative . proposition. It is affirmative when it is the 
application of an affirmative major premise with a positive 
instance, e.g. ‘ so, like the kitchen, the hill is smoky.’ It 
is a negative proposition when it is the application of a 
negative major premise with a negative instance, e.g. 
* unlike the lake, the hill is not not-smoky, i.e. it is smoky.’ 
The fourth member of the syllogism is not merely a 
repetition of the second or the middle proposition. It brings 
out the identity between the middle term mentioned in the 
second member and that which is stated to be universally 
related to the major in the third member of the syllogism. 
As such, it is a synthesis of the second and third members 
of the syllogism. It shows that the same middle which is 
universally related to the major term is also present in the 
minor term, and is, therefore, very useful for the purpose 
of proof. ' 

(5) The fifth and the last member of the syllogism is 
called nigamana or the conclusion. Here the preceding 
four steps are brought to a point so as to demonstrate the 
truth of the first proposition, with which the inference 
starts. It consists in the re-statement of the pratijild or the 
propositum as proved by the major and minor promises, 
e.g. ‘ therefore the hill is fiery.’ It should not be supposed 
that the conclusion is an unmeaning repetition of the first 
proposition. What is at first put forward as a hypothesis 
or bare assertion is asserted in the conclusion as a firmly 
established truth. What appears in the first proposition as 
a judgment to be proved, does indeed re-appear in the 
conclusion, but as something proved and demonstrated by 
other propositions.* 

> NS. sod NB.. 1.1.38; TR., pp. 181 f. 

> Ibid . : NS. and NB., 1.1.39. 
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The logical form of an inference or .the syllogism, 
according to the Naiyayikas, may be illustrated in the 
following ways : 

(1) S is P; 

•••S is M; 

M is P ; 

S is M; 

.•.S is P. 

Or, 

The hill is fiery ; 

Because it smokes ; 

Whatever smokes is fiery, e.g. the kitchen ; 

So the hill smokes; 

Therefore it is fiery. 

(2) S is P; 

V S is M ; 

No not-P is M; 

S is not not“M; 

SisP. 

Or, The hill is fiery ; 

Because it smokes ; 

Whatever is not-fiery does not smoke, 

e.g. the lake : 

Not so the hill {i.e. the hill does smoke) ; 
Therefore the hill is fiery. 

The Mimamsakas and the Vedantists join issue with the 
Naiyayikas on the question of the parts or members of a 
syllogism.' They agree with the Naiyayikas in holding that 
the syllogism is necessary only for pararthdnumana or 
demonstrative inference and that svdrthanumdm or inference 


> Vide SD., p. 64; VP., Chap. II. 
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for oneself requires no verbal statement in the form of the 
above syllogism. But they decline to accept the Ny&ya 
view that the syllogism consists of five members or proposi- 
tions. According to them, a , syllogism does not require 
more than three members to carry conviction to anybody. 
The two essential conditions of a valid inference are vyapti 
or a universal relation between the major and middle 
terms and paksadhannatd or the presence of the middle terra 
in the minor. Hence the full force of a syllogism comes 
out in the body of three affirmative propositions, two of 
which stand for the grounds of inference and one for the 
conclusion. These three propositions are either the pro 
hetu and uddharana, or the uddharana, upanaya and 
nigamana. ^ Hence we will have two forms of the syllogism, 
which may be put thus : 


(1) 

S is P; 

V SisM; 


All M is P. 

Or, 

Tbe bill is fiery ; 

Because it smokes ; 

Whatever smokes is fiery, e.g. the kitchen. 

(2) 

All M is P ; 


B is M ; 


S is P. 

Or, 

Whatever smokes is fiery, e.g. the kitchen ; 
The hill smokes ; 

Therefore it is fiery. 


^ Tbe Buddhists go further than the Mluiamsakas and the Ved&ntists in reducing 
the syllogism to two propositions only, namely, the udaharod^a and tbe upanaya, but 
no nigamana or conrJusion, As Mr. Joseph and Dr. Stebbing also point out, we may 
sometimes put an argument in the form of a single proposition as when we say * if 
wishes were horse 3, beggsrs could ride.* (C/. Joseph's Introduction to Logic, p. 852; 
Stehbing's Modem Introduction to Logic, p. 110.) 
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It will be observed here that in the first form of the 
syllogism given above, the inference starts from the conclu- 
sion, and then the premises are stated to justify it. In the 
second form, the premises ,are given first and then the 
conclusion is drawn from them. That inferences may take 
both forms has been recognised by some modern Western 
logicians like H. W. B. Joseph,’ L. S. Stcbbing, ^ F. M. 
Chapman and Paul Henle. * But it will be admitted by all 
that while the second form (in which the premises come 
first and the conclusion last) has a rigidly formal character, 
it is the first (in which the conclusion comes first and the 
premises last) that is ordinarily used by us when we 
actually infer anything. “In ordinary speech we more 
often state the conclusion first and then state the premises. 
This gives emphasis to the conclusion and also aids in 
showing the direction of our argument.” ^ If this be so, then 
we must say that the Nyaya form of inference, in which the 
conclusion-to-be-proved comes first and the premises last, is 
the natural or actual form of reasoning. But it should be 
remarked that the first proposition cannot be strictly called 
the conclusion, since a conclusion is what follows from 
certain grounds or premises. So it seems better to speak 
of it, like the Naiyayika, as just a pratijM or probandum, 
i.e. something to be proved. This proposition stands out 
as the conclusion when it is seen to follow logically from 
certain other premises. That there must be two such 
premises, inz. the major and the minor, all logicians would 
readily admit. And that there must also be a third premise 
to synthesise these two seems to be admitted only by a 
logician like Bradley. '* It will, however, be admitted by 


1 IntrodncUon to Logic, pp. 255-5G. 

2 Modem Introduction to Logic, pp. 82, 84. 

3 Chapman and Henle* The Fundamentals of Logic, p. 98. 

4 Ibid. 

5 The Principles of Logic, Vo!. I, p. 269. 
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others that there is no logical' necessity for any thinker to 
infer the existence of fire in a hill unless it is shown that 
the smoke in it is just that real natural smoke which is 
pervaded by fire. If the smoke in the hill be an illusion, 
like the mirage, then we cannot conclude that there is fire 
in the hill, although we may think that there is. So if 
there is to be no gap in the chain of reasoning that is to 
establish the conclusion, we are to have a third premise 
to bring out the identity of the middle terra in the preceding 
two premises. These three premises together with the 
conclusion and the probandum give us the five-membered 
form of the Nyaya syllogism which, therefore, seems to be 
both psychologically correct and more conclusive for demon- 
stration. 


39--(1117B) 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE FALLACIES OP INFERENCE 
1. Distinction between a valid and an invalid reason 

In Indian logic the fallacies of inference are all material 
fallacies. So far as the logical forms of inference are con- 
cerned, there can be no fallacy, since they are the same for 
all valid inferences. An inference, therefore, becomes falla- 
cious by reason of its material conditions The Nyaya 
account of the fallacies of inference is accordingly limited 
to those of its members or constituent propositions, and 
these have been finally reduced to those of the lielu or the 
reason.* For the purpose of proof an inference is made to 
consist of five members, namely, pralijM, hetu, udaharana, 
npanaya and nigamana. As such, the validity of an 
inference depends on the validity of the pratijM and other 
constituent parts of it. If there is anything wrong with 
any of its members, the syllogism as a whole becomes 
fallacious. Hence there will be as many fallacies of 
inference as there are fallacies of its component parts, 
from the first proposition down to the conclusion. So we 
may speak of the fallacies of the pratijM, etc., as coming 
under the fallacy of inference (,nyd,yahhasa) J But it must 
be admitted that the validity of an inference depends 

I Cf, The Aristotelian classi6catioD of fallacies into those in dictione and those 
extra dictionem. This agrees with the Nyaya classification in excluding the formal 
fallacies of undistributed middle, illicit process, ^nd so on, fr. tn the list of fallacies. 

^ The word nydydbhdsa has been used by Vatsyayana in a techitical sense to mean 
all such inferences as are opposed to preception and scriptural testimony. {Vide Nydya^ 
Bha^ya, 1,1-1.), Here, however, it is used in its literal sense to mean the fallacies of 
inference. 
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ultimately on the validity of the hetu ot the reason employed 
in it. So also the members of a syllogism turn out to be 
right or wrong according as they elaborate a right or wrong 
reason. The fallacies of inference ultimately arise out of 
the fallacious reason. So the Naiyayikas bring the fallacies 
of inference under the fallacies of the reason (hetvahhasa) 
and consider a separate treatment of the inferential fallacies 
due to the propositum, example, etc. {pratijMbham, drstanta- 
bhasa) as unnecessary and superfluous.^ 

Now the question is : What is a fallacious middle 
iJietu) ? How are we to distinguish between a valid and 
an invalid middle ? Literally speaking, hetvabMsa or the 
fallacious middle is one that appears as, but really is not, 
a valid reason or middle term of an inference. It appears 
as a valid ground of inference because it satisfies some of 
the conditions of a valid middle term. But on closer view 
it is found to be fallacious because it does not fulfil all the 
conditions of a valid ground of inference. ^ As we have seen 
before, there are five conditions of the hctu or the middle 
term of an inference. First, the middle term must be a 
characteristic of the minor term {paksadharmata) . Secondly, 
it must be distributively related to the major term, i.e. 
the major must be present in all the instances in which the 
middle is present (sapaksasattm) . Thirdly, and as a 
corollary of the second condition, the middle term must be 
absent in all cases in which the major is absent (vipahsd- 
sattva). Fourthly, the middle term must not relate to 
obviously contradictory and absurd objects like the coolness 
of fire, etc. {abadhitavisayatva). Fifthly, it must not itself 
be validly contradicted by some other ground or middle term 
(asaipratipaksat'Ca) . Of these five conditions, the third 
does not apply to the middle term of a kevalanvayi inference, 

1 Vide TB., p. 236 ; NM., p. 572. 

> Vide NV., 1.2.4. 
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because it is such that no case of its absence or non-exist- 
ence can be found. Hence, with regard to it we cannot 
say that the middle term must be absent in all cases in 
which the major is absent. Contrariwise, the second 
condition does not apply to the middle term of a hevala- 
vyatireki inference, since here the middle term is always 
negatively related to the major term. There is a universal 
relation between the absence of the middle and that of the 
major term. Of such a middle term we cannot say that 
wherever it is present the major must be present. It is only 
in the case of anvayavyatireki inferences that the middle 
term must satisfy all the five conditions. Hence it has been 
said that a valid middle term is one that satisfies the five 
or at least the four conditions as explained above. ' As 
contrasted with this an invalid middle term {hetvahhdsa) is 
that which violates one or other of the conditions of a valid 
ground of inference (hetu). It may be employed as the 
hetu or the middle term of an inference, but it fails to prove 
the conclusion it is intended to prove. There are different 
forms of the fallacious middle according to the different 
circumstances under which it may arise. All fallacious 
middle terms have been classified under the heads of the 
suvyahhiedra, viruddha, prakuranasama or satpratipaksa, 
sCidhyasarna or asiddha, kdldtlta and hudhita. ^ Kesava Misra 
observes that the fallacies of definition such as atwydpti or 

J Viile NSV., 1.S.4 : NM.. p. 110. 

* In both the old and the modern schools of the Nyaya, the inferential fallacies 
have been classified under five beads. The first four kinds of fallacies bear the same 
names or at least the same significance in both the schools. The last kind of fallacy, 
however, is not only called by different names, but bears substantially different 
meanings in tlio two schools. It. is in view of this fact that I have taken the two 
names to stnnd for two kinds of fallacies of the middle term. Hence we get six kinds 
of fallacies in place of the five enumerated in the Nyaya treatises. {Vide Nydya-Stitra^ 
1.2.4 ; Tattvaciniamani, II, p. 778.) In the PrSbhakara MimaAsa the fallacies of 
the middle term are called the (isddhdrana^ bddhila. sddhdrana and asiddha {vide Jha, 
Prabhdkara Mlmdmsa, p. 46). In PadarthadharmasamgraJia the fallacies are called the 
asiddha^ virnddhot samdujdlia and auadhyavasita. 
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‘ the too wide,’ avyapti or ‘ the too narrow ’ and asamhhava 
or * the false ’ also come under the fallacies of the middle 
term/ 

2. The fallacy of savyahhicdra or the irregular middle 

The first kind of inferential fallacy is called the 
savyabhioara. In it the hetu or the middle term is found 
to lead to no one single conclusion, but to different opposite 
conclusions. This fallacy arises when the middle term 
violates its second condition, namely, that it must be 
distributively related to the major terra. This condition 
requires that the middle term must be pervaded by the 
major term, or that the major must be present in all the 
cases in which the middle is present. The satyahhiedra 
hetu, however, is not uniformly concomitant with the major 
term. It is related to both the existence and the non- 
existence of the major term. It is therefore called anaihdn- 
tilca or an irregular concomitant of the sadhya or the major 
term. Hence from such a middle term we can infer both 
the existence and the non-existence of the major term.^ Of 
such savyahhicdra or irregular middle there are three kinds, 
namely, the sddhdrana, asddhdratjM and anupasamhdn. 
The sddhdrana or the ordinary fallacy of the irregular 
middle occurs when the middle term is in some cases related 
to the major and in other cases related to the absence 
of the major. ® This is illustrated in the following 
syllogism : 

All knowable objects are fiery ; 

The hill is knowable ; 

Therefore the hill is fiery. 


1 Vide TB., p. 37. 

2 AnaikaDtikah savyabkicarab, NS., 1.2.5. 

3 SadharaijLali sadhyavat tadauyavftti^, etc., NSV., 1.2.5. 
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Here the middle term ‘ knowable ’ is indifferently related to 
both fiery objects like the kitchen, and fireless objects like 
the lake. All knowables being thus not fiery we cannot 
conclude that a hill is fiery because it is knowable. Bather, 
it is as much true to say that, fur the same reason, the bill 
is fireless. 

The second form of the savyabhicdra is called asddharana 
or the extraordinary. It is a peculiar form of the fallacy 
of the irregular middle. In it the middle term is related 
neither to things in which the major exists nor to those in 
which it does not exist. ^ Hence from such a middle term 
we can infer neither the existence nor the non-existence of 
the major term. Or, such a middle term may be employed 
to prove both the existence and the non-existence of the 
major term. This is illustrated when one argues that sound 
is eternal because there is ^abdatva or ‘ soundness ’ in it. 
Here the middle term ‘ soundness ’ is related only to the 
minor terra ‘ sound.’ It is found neither in eternal objects 
like the soul nor in other non-eternal things like the pot. 
Hence we do not know if soundness is universally related to 
the eternal or the non-eternal. The middle term being 
undistributed one way or the other cannot lead to any valid 
conclusion. 

The third form of the savyabhicdra is the anupasamhdrt 
or the indefinite. ^ Here the middle term is related to a 
minor term that stands not for any definite individual or 
class of individuals, but indefinitely for all objects. Hence 
the distribution of the middle term cannot be proved either 
positively or negatively. To prove that the middle term is 
distributively related to the major we are to point out either 
the positive instances of their agreement in presence or the 
negative instances of their agreement in absence. Since* 
however, the minor term stands for all possible objects, we 

1 Asadharaiji^i sapaksavipakaavyavrtfca^i etc., ibid. 

2 An?ayaYyatirekadf?(antarahito 'nupasamharl^eto., TS., p. 66. 
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canDot go beyond them and get any case in which the 
middle coexists with the major, or the absence of the 
major is concomitant with that of the middle term. This 
is illustrated in the inference that ‘ all objects are eternal, 
because they are knowable.’ The validity of this inference 
depends on the validity of- the major premise, namely, ‘ all 
knowables are eternal.’ But the validity of the major 
premise cannot be proved, since beyond all objects we have 
no instances of the concomitance between the knowable and 
the eternal. 

3. The fallacy of viruddha or the contradictory middle 

There are two different explanations of the fallacy of 
viruddha. According to the Nyaya-Sutra ^ and Bhasya, the 
fallacy of the viruddha consists in the opposition of one 
doctrine to a previously accepted doctrine, both belonging 
to the same system of thought. It is a contradiction 
between the different parts or doctrines of a system of 
philosophy. As an example of this Vatsyayana citc's tw'o 
contradictory statements from the Yoga-Bhasya, namely, 
(i) that the world ceases from manifestation because it is 
not eternal, and (it) that even then it exists because it 
cannot be destroyed.^ 

In the above sense the viruddha as a fallacy means the 
contradictions and inconsistencies involved in any school 
of philosophy. As such, however, it is not an inferential 
fallacy, but the fallacy of self-contradiction in which any 
theory or philosophy may be involved. Hence the first 
explanation of the viruddha as given above does not appear 
to me to be acceptable. 

According to the later Naiyayikas, from Uddyotakara 
downwards, the hetu or the reason is called viruddha when 

« 

1 SlddhaDtamubbyupetja tadvirodh! viniddbatf, NS., 1,2.6 
» Vide NB,. 1,2.6. 
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it disproves the very proposition which it is meant to prove. ^ 
This happens when a middle term exists, not in the 
objects in which the major exists, but in those in which the 
major does not exist. That is, tfie viruddha or the contra- 
dictory middle is tliat which is pervaded by the absence of 
the major term.® The result is that such a middle term in- 
stead of proving the existence of the major in the minor terra, 
which is intended by it, proves its non-existence therein. 
It contradicts and sublates the pratijM or the proposition 
which it is employed to prove and establish. Thus if one 
argues ‘ sound is eternal, because it is caused,’ we have 
a fallacy of the viruddha or the contradictory middle. The 
middle term ‘ caused ' does not prove theeternality of sound, 
but its non-eternality, because all that is caused is non- 
eternal. Hence the distinction between the fallacies of the 
saoyahhiedra and the viruddha is that while in tb3 former the 
middle term is universally related neither to the existence of 
the major nor to its non-existence, in the latter the middle 
terra is universally related to the non-existence of the major 
term. As a consequence of this, the savyuhhicara or the 
irregular middle only fails to prove the conclusion, whereas 
the viruddha or the contradictory middle disproves it or 
proves the contradictory proposition. 

4. The fallacy of prakaramsama or the counteracted middle 

The third inferential fallacy is called the prakaranasama. 
Literally, it means a reason which is similar to the point at 
issue {prakarana). We have a point at issue when there 
are two opposite views with regard to the same subject, both 
of which are equally possible, so that they only give rise to 
a state of mental vacillation as to the truth of the matter. 


* Pratijftahebvorva virodhalji etc., NV., 1. 2. 6, 

? SadhySbhavavyapfco hetnrviraddha1,\etc., TS., p. 57. 
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Now when a middle term does not go further than producing 
a state of mental oscillation between two opposite views we 
have a case of the prakaranasama middle. This happens 
when one reason seeks to prove the existence of the majof 
in the minor, but there appears some other reason to prove 
the non-existence of the major, and both of them are found 
to be equally strong. Here the opposed reasons counteract 
each other, but neither can snblate the other. They may 
indeed be employed as the middle terms of an inference, but 
eacJi being neutralised or counterbalanced by the other 
(antpratipaksitn) fails to establish a sure conclusion and is 
therefore fallacious. Hence the prakaranasama is also called 
saipratipaksa or that which is opposed by an equally strong 
hef n or middle term. ‘ This is illustrated in the following 
arguments : ‘ sound is eternal, because the properties of the 
non-eternal are not found in it ’ ; and ‘ sound is non-eternal, 
because the properties of the eternal are not found in it.’' 
Here both the inferences are fallacious, because there is 
nothing to distinguish between the two middle terras leading 
to opposite conclusions.’^ The two middle terms being 
counteracted by each other cannot lead to any definite con- 
clusion and we are left with the same question with which 
we started, namely, whether sound is eternal or uon-etcrnal. 
The fallacy of the prakaranasavia is distinguished from that 
of the savyabhiedra by the fact that while in the latter one 
and the same character of the minor is taken as a middle 
term that may lead to opposite conclusions, in the former 
two different characters of the minor arc taken as the middle 
terms leading to opposite conclusions, ft is also distin- 
guished from the piruddha or contradictory middle which by 


1 Yasinafc prakaranacinta 8U nirnayartliamapadiwtat prakaranasuinah, NS., 1.2. 
‘27, Yasja pratipaksabhutaih hetvantaraiji vidyate sa prakarapasarnab, sa eva sat- 
pratipaksah etc., TB., p. 3b. 

2 Vide NB., 1. 2. 7. 

40— (ni7B) 
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itself proves the opposite of what it is intended to prove, 
while here the opposite conclusion is proved by a different 
middle term (hetvantara),^ 

5. The fallacy of asiddha or the unproved middle 

The fourth kind of fallacy is called the sadhyasama or the 
asiddha. The word sddhyasama means a middle term which 
is similar to the sadhya or the major terra. The sadhya is a 
character which we want to prove in relation to the paksa or 
the minor term. Hence the sddhyasama stands for a middle 
term which requires to be proved as much as the major term. 
This means that the sddhyasama middle is not a proved or 
an established fact, but an asiddha or unproved assump- 
tion. ® The fallacy of the asiddha occurs when the middle 
term is wrongly assumed in any of the premises and so 
cannot be taken to prove the conclusion. It follows that 
the premises which contain the false middle become them- 
selves false. Thus the fallacy of the asiddha virtually stands 
for the fallacy of false premises, which is a form of the 
material fallacies in Western logic. 

There are three main forms of the fallacy of asiddha, 
namely, (i) the ahayasiddha, (li) svarupasiddha and (in) 
vydpyatoasiddha.^ Of these, the aSraydsiddha is a middle 
term which has no locus standi. One condition of a valid 
middle term is that it must be present in the minor term. 
The minor term is thus the locus of the middle. H ence if 
the minor term is unreal and fictitious, the middle cannot 
be related to it. The result is that the minor premise, in 
which the middle is related to an unreal minor, becomes 
false. This is illustrated in the inference ‘ the sky-lotus is 


> Vide NSV., 1. 2. 6. 

> Sidhyavi^if^a^ sadhyatvat sl^byasamatf, NS. 1. 2. 3. 
» T8..p. 68; TB.,p. 81. 
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fragrant, because it belongs to tiie class of lotus.’ Here 
the minor term ‘ sky-lotus ’ is unreal, so that the middle 
‘ class of lotus ’ cannot subsist in it. The middle term 
having no locus standi, we have a fallacy of the aSraySsiddM 
or the baseless middle. ^ 

The svarupasiddha is a middle term which cannot be 
proved to be real in relation to the minor term. It is a 
middle term which is not found in the minor term. ® The 
existence of the middle in the minor being unreal, the 
minor premise which relates it to the minor term becomes 
false. Thus if one argues : ‘ sound is eternal, because it is 
visible,’ he commits this fallacy. Here the middle term 
‘ visible ’ is wrongly assumed in the minor term ‘ sound ’ and 
is not justified by facts. If the minor term stands for a 
number of things and the middle is found in some but not 
ail of them, we have the fallacy of hhagasiddha or ekade4a- 
siddha. To illustrate : ‘ the four kinds of atoms of earth, etc., 
are eternal, because they are fragrant.’ Here the middle 
‘ fragrant ’ is related only to a part of the minor term, 
namely, the atoms of earth, but not to the other 
kinds of atoms. Hence the middle term is partly false 
and so equivalent to the svarupasiddha middle. The 
fallacies of hhagasiddha or ekadeMsiddha are therefore 
included within the fallacy of svarupasiddha. It includes also 
such other fallacies as (i) viiesanasiddha, where the middle 
term has a false adjunct, as when one argues ‘ sound is 
eternal, because being a substance it is intangible,’ while 
sound is not a substance but a quality ; (ii) vUesyasiddha, 
where the middle is an unreal substantive of a real adjective, 
e.g. ' sound is eternal, because it is an intangible substance ’ ; 
(m) asamarthavUe^apasiddha, where the middle has an 


^ There are two kinds of this fallacy, viz, asaipah§a and siddhasddhana. The 
first is explained above. Tlte second nicaAs a middle which seeks to prove s proved or 
nndoubted fact, e,g. * a body has li obs, hecat.pe it is so perceived.’ C/. TM., Cb. IT, 

* TS., & TB., ibid. 
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uainoauiog adjunct, e.g. ‘sound is eternal, because bem<;f tt 
quality it has no cause,’ in which the adjunct ‘ being a 
quality ’ has no force or sense in the argument ; (iv) 
asatnarthavisesyasiddha, where the middle is an unmeaning 
substantive of a significant adjective, e.g. ‘ sound is eternal, 
because it is an uncaused quality,’ in which the adjective 
‘ uncaused ’ renders the word ‘ quality ’ (luite superfluous. ' 
The oyapyatmsiddha is a middle term whose concomitance 
(opapti) with the major cannot be proved.* A valid middle 
term must bo universally related to the major term. If 
a middle term is not known to be universally concomitant 
with the major, it becomes invalid. The result is that the 
major premise which should express a vyupti or a universal 
relation between the middle and major terms becomes mate- 
rially false. The fallacy of the oyapyatiHisiddha may arise in 
two ways. It may be due to the non-coneomitance of the 
middle term with the major, as in the inference ‘ all reals 
are momentary; sound is a real, therefore sound is moment- 
ary.’ Here the major premise is false, because there is no 
universal relation between the ‘ real ’ and the ‘ momentary.’ 
Or, it may be due to the presence of an upadhi oi- condition, 
on which the relation between the middle and major terms 
depends. Here the middle term is not, as it should be, un- 
conditionally related to the major and is, therefore, false. 
It is illustrated in the inference ‘ the hill is a case of 
smoke, because it is a case of lire.’ This inference is in- 
valid, because the relation of the middle term ‘fire’ to the 
major ‘ smoke ’ is conditional on its being ‘ fire from wet 
fuel.’ ^ This fallacy of the conditional middle is technically 
called anyathasiddha . * 


1 Vide TB.. pp. 3-1.35. 

® VyapyatvaBiddhustu su eva ^'atra li«lorvyapiiriicivagaui;8le, Ibid. 
3 TB.,p. 35. • 

* Vide NVT.,p. 345. 
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(). The fallacies of MlatHa and badhita or the tnistimed 
and contradicted middles 

The kaldtlta literally means a middle term w hich is 
vitiated by the lapse of time. ^ In this fallacy the middle 
term consists of two or more events w'hich succeed one 
another in time. But on the analogy of the given example, 
these events must be simultaneous if the middle term, consti- 
tuted by them, is to prove the conclusion. Since, however, 
they tire successive, the middle term becomes inappropriate 
in the order of time and is therefore called kaldtUa or tlie 
mistimed middle. It is illustrated in the infeience ‘ sound 
is durable, because it is manifested by conjunction, like 
colour.’ The colour of a thing is manifested when the 
thing comes in contact with light, although the colour 
exists before and after the contact. So also, it is argued, 
sound which is manih.'sted by the contact between two 
liiijigs (samyogaoyahgya) must be durable, i.e. exist before 
and after the contact. But the argument is fallacious be- 
cause its middle term is vitiated by a limitation in time. In 
the case of colour the manifestation takes place simul- 
taneously with the contact between light and the colouicd 
object. The manifestation of sound, however, is separated 
by an interval of time from tbc contact between two things. 
In fact, we hear the sound when the contact between the 
two has ceased. Hence it cannot be due to the contact, 
because when the cause has ceased, the effect also must 
cease. The middle term being incongruous with the given 
example fails to prove the conclusion and is therefore falla- 
cious. ® In this sense the kdlatita means a middle term 
which is subject to different conditions in the two premises 

^ Kalatjfayapadistat^ kalatTtabi NS., 

* Kalatyayena yukto yasyS-rthasyt/Ikade^o * padi^yanianasya sa k§.(atTta 

adaharaQaBadharmyaByahbdvadasadbanamayarij, NB., 1.2M. 
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of the syllogism. As such, it becomes a kind of fallacy that 
corresponds to the fallacy of accident in Western logic. 

According to a second interpretation, t he kdlMlta is the 
fallacy of a wrong order of the different members of the 
syllogism. It is illustrated when there is an inversion of 
the natural order of the premises and the conclusion, as 
when we put the premises after the conclusion. On this 
view, the kdldtUa corresponds to the fallacy of hysteron 
proteron. But this view of the matter is not accepted by 
the Naiyayikas. A change in the order of tlie members of a 
syllogism does not really affect its validity nor render it 
fallacious. Further, such a change does not involve a fallacy 
of the middle term or an inferential fallacy It constitutes 
a defect in the method or procedure and is, therefore, de- 
scribed as the clincher of the inopportune (aprdptakdla 
nigrahasthdm). ^ 

Although the fallacy of the hfidhita has been treated by 
some writers as another name for that of the kdldtUaf yet it 
seems to me better to distinguish between the two in view 
of the sharp contrast in their meanings. While the kdlatUa 
stands for a middle term vitiated by a limitation in time, 
the badhita means a middle term which is contradicted by 
some other source of knowledge {pramdndntarena) . A middle 
term is contradicted when it leads to a conclusion, the 
opposite of which is proved to be true by some other 
pramdna. This is illustrated by the argument * fire is cool, 
because it is a substance.’ Here the middle term 
* substance,’ which seeks to prove that fire is cool, is 
contradicted because we know from tactual perception that 


1 Ibid, .It should be remarked here that although it be usual in a syllogism to put 
the premises before the conclusion, yet that is neither logically necessary nor psycho- 
logically correct. It is now generally recognised by logicians that a syllogism nniy 
take another form in which the conclusion corses first and the premises follow it. 
Hence we see that a change in the usual order of the propositions in a syllogism 
involves neither the fallacy of hysUron proteron nor the clincher of the inopportune. 
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fire is not cold but hot. The fallacy of satpratipahsa, as 
explained before, is different from this fallacy of badhila 
because in the former one inference is contradicted by 
another inference, while in the latter an inference is contra- 
dicted by a non-inferential source of knowledge. ’ 

7. The fallacies of chala, jati and nigrahasthana 

Apart from the fallacies of inference, the Naiyayik<a.s 
deal with certain other fallacies which occur in connection 
with the art of debate. These are called chala, jdti and 
nigrahasthana. The fallacy of chala consists in using the 
same word to mean different objects in the course of a 
debate. It thus corresponds to the fallacy of ambiguity in 
Western logic. It is of three kinds, namely, vakchala, 
sdmdnyachala and upacdrachala. In vdlxhala or the fallacy 
of equivocation the same word is used in different senses. 
This is illustrated when one man says ‘ the boy is nava- 
kambala ’ (possessed of a new blanket), and another objects 
‘ he is not nava-kambala (possessed of nine blankets). In 
sdmdnyachala the same word is taken to mean an individual 
and the class to which it belongs, e.g. one man says * this 
Brahmin is a learned man,’ and another objects ‘ all Brah- 
mins are not learned men.’ In upacdrachala or the fallacy 
of figure of speech, a confusion is made between the 
figurative and literal senses of an expression, e.g. when one 
says ‘ the scaffolds cry out,’ and another objects ‘ scaffolds 
cannot cry.’ ® 

Jdti is the fallacy of irrelevance. In it a futile argument 
is based on some irrelevant consideration which does not 
really prove the conclusion. There are twenty-four kinds of 
jdti or futile arguments. The first is called sadharmyasama, 

» Vide TB.. p. 87 ; TS., pp. 68-60. 

* Vfde NS. & NB., 1.3.10-14. 
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where an argument is based on some kind of similarity 
between two things, e.g. ‘ sound is eternal because it is 
incorporealjike the sky.’ The second is vaidhannyasama, 
where an ^argument is based on some kind of dissimilarity 
between two things. The uLharsasama, apakarsasama, 
varnyasama, aimrnyasama, vikalpasama and sadhyasama are 
futile arguments in which the character of the minor term 
or tlie example is altered or they are unduly assumed without 
sufficient reason. The prdptisama and apraptisama are 
futile objections leased on the wrong implications of the 
coexistence between tJje middle and major terms or their 
absence. Tlic prasaiigasima and pratidrstdniasania are futile 
objections based on tlio ground that the given example has 
not been proved by a series of arguments, or that there is a 
counter-example. The awilpaituama is an objection based 
on the ground that the middle term of the given argument 
cannot exist in the minor term before it comes into existence. 
The samsayafiama is an objection based on the doubt 
arising from a middle term with opposite examples. The 
prakaranamma is an objection based on the ground of a 
middle term which is related to both the sides of a contro- 
versy. The ahelusanta is an objection which is based on 
the ground that the middle term is unintelligible in the three 
orders of time. The arthapidtifiamn in an argument based 
on mere presumption. The avUesasama is an argument to 
prove the identity of all things on the ground of their having 
existence in common. The upapaiiisama is an objection 
based on the ground that there is a counter-argument to 
the given argument. The upalahdhisama is the objection 
to a given argument based on the ground that we can 
perceive the truth of the conclusion even without the 
argument. The anupalahdhisama is an argument to invali- 
date a given argument from non-perception, on the ground 
that non-perception cannot Imj "perceived. The nityasama 
is an argument to prove the eternality of all non-etemal 
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things on i the: ground that they are eternally non-eternal. 
The anityasama is an argument to prove the non-eternality 
of all things on the ground of their resembling a non-eternal 
thing in some respect or other. The kdryasama is an 
argument opposed to a given argument from the nature of 
an effect, on the. ground that an effect may have very different 
natures, and so cannot be taken to lead to a single conclu- 
sion. ^ 

The nigrahasihani, which literally means a ground of 
defeat, is a fallacy which is due either to a misunderstanding 
or to the want of understanding. It is said to be of twenty- 
two kinds. These are : pratijildhdni or weakening one’s 
proposition by adducing such examples as run counter to it ; 
pratijMntara or shifting the proposition ; pratijMvirodha or 
contradicting the proposition ; pratijMsannyasa or renounc- 
ing the proposition ; hetvantara or shifting the ground ; 
arthdntam or shifting the topic ; nirarthaka or the 
meaningless statement like abracadabra; avijMtdrtha or the 
unintelligible statement ; apdrthaka or the incoherent state- 
inent ; aprdptakdla or the wrong order of the parts of an 
argument ; nyiina or the suppression of any part of an 
argument ; adhika or the duplication of the middle term 
or the example ; punarukta or the meaningless repetition 
of any part of an argument ; unanuhh&sana or the refusal 
to answer a question ; ajMm or ignorance of the proposi- 
tion ; apratibhd or the inability to give a reply to the 
argument ; viksepa or evasion of the argument ; matdnujM 
or admission of the defect in one’s argument ; paryya- 
nuyojyopek§ana or overlooking a defect in the argument ; 
niranuyojyantiyoga or finding fault with the faultless ; 
apasiddhdnta or the deviation from an accepted position ; 
and hetvdbhdsa or the fallacy of the middle term. ® 

» Ffde NfiC, 1.2.18; 6.1.1 ff. 

» Fide NB., 1.2.19; 6.2.1ff. 
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It will appear from the above that some of the fallacies 
of chala, juti and nigrahasthana come under the inferential 
fallacies, while others are either semi-logical or non- 
logical fallacies. These relate either to the meaning 
of words and propositions, or to the conduct of the parties 
concerned in any discussion. Hence any elaborate account 
of these three kinds of fallacies with their many subdivisions 
is not necessary in connection with the Nyaya theory of 
inference. 



BOOK IV 


UPAMANA OK COMPARISON 




CHAPTBE XV 

TUB NATURE AND FORMS OP UPAMANA 


1. 'rhe Nydya definition of upanidna 

Tlie word upamdna is derived from the words upa 
meaning sadriya or similarity, and mdna meaning cogni- 
tion. Hence upamdna derivatively means the knowledge of 
the similarity between two things. This derivative mean- 
ing, however, requires certain qualifications in order to 
give a complete definition of upamana. As a pramdtia, upa- 
mdna is the source of our knowledge about the relation 
between a woi’d and its denotation (saihjnd-sarhjnisaniban- 
dha). ^ Wo have such knowledge when first we are told by 
some authoritative person that the word denotes a class of 
objects of a certain description and, secondly, finding some 
objects of that description we recognise them as denoted hy 
that word. The description of the unknown objects denoted by 
the word is generally given in terms of their similarity to some 
familiar object of experience. Hence upamdna is generally 
defined as the ground of our knowledge of a thing from its 
similarity to another thing previously well-known. Thus 
a man, who does not know what a gavaya or wild ox is, 
may be told by some forester that it is an animal like the 
cow. When next he meets with such an animal in the 
forest, he knows that it is the gavaya. But the description 
of the unknown objects denoted by a word may also be given 
in terms of their dissimilarity to certain known objects or 

* SaiujfiaeaiaiAiaainbaiidbaiiiaaaiiiupaiiiitj^ etc., TS., p. €2. 

* Fid# NS. & KB., 1.1.0. 
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their peculiar properties. ^ Hence upamdna or knowledge 
by comparison is not always due to the knowledge of 
similarity or dissimilarity between things. The knowledge 
of similarity or dissimilarity is an accidental character of 
this or that kind of upamdna. What, however, is common 
to all cases of upamdna is the knowledge of the denotative 
relation between a word and a certain class of objects. Hence 
the Naiyayikas finally define upamdna as the process of 
reasoning by which we know that a word denotes a certain 
class of objects on the basis of some authoritative state- 
ments. 

Analysing the process of reasoning in upamdna we get 
the following steps. First, we have an authoritative state- 
ment (aiidehtmhja) that a word denotes objects of a certain 
description, e.g. ‘ the gavaya is like the cow.’ Secondly, 
when one observes any such object, he has the knowledge that 
it answers to the given description {sadriyadhl). Thirdly, 
there is a recollection of the descriptive statement received 
from authority (vdkydrthasmrti). Lastly, there is the 
resulting knowledge that this kind of objects is denoted by 
the word in question {upamiti). ^ Thus a man, who does 
not know what objects are denoted by the word gamya, may 
have it from some authority that the word denotes animals 
resembling the cow. When next he happens to find such 
animals, he iKsrceives their striking similarity to the cow. 
Then he remembers the authoritative statement that animals 
resembling the cow are gavayas. With this he comes to the 
conclusion that the word * gavaya ’ denotes this class of 
animals. 

It may here be asked ; Which of the four factors men- 
tioned above is the karana or operative cause of the know- 
ledge derived from upamdna or comparison ? It cannot 


» Vide NV. & NSV., 1.1.6. 
* Fiae BP., 79-80. 
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obviously be the last, since that is the resulting cognition, 
of which we want to know the principal cause. According 
to the older Naiyayikas, the first factor, namely, the descrip- 
tive statement of some authority is here the harana or special 
cause of the knowledge of denotation of words. The modern 
Naiyayikas, however, hold that the perception of similarity, 
etc,, is the special cause whose function (vydpara) is to revive 
in memory the authoritative statement and thereby lead to the 
knowledge in question, A man recognises a gavaya as such 
just when he perceives its similarity to the cow and remem- 
bers the statement ‘ the gataya is an animal resembling the 
cow.’ ^ 

2. The Jaina, Mmamsd and Vedanta vieies of upamdna 

According to the Mimarhsa and the Vedanta, upamdna is 
the source of our knowledge of the likeness of things. In 
some cases we may get the knowledge of likeness from per- 
ception, as when we perceive a gavaya and know it to be like 
the cow. From the perceived likeness of the gavaya to the 
cow we next know that the cow is like the gavaya, although 
the cow is not now perceived by us. This latter knowledge of 
the likeness of the unperceived cow to the perceived gavaya is 
due to upamdna or comparison. It cannot be due to percep- 
tion, since its locus, namely, the cow is not now perceived, 
but only remembered. It is no doubt conditioned by the 
perception of likeness in the gavaya. But when from 
this perceptual knowledge of likeness we pass to the know- 
ledge that the cow, not now perceived, is like the gavaya, it 
is no longer perception . Nor is this second knowledge of 
likeness due to inference. In inference the paksa or the 
minor term is an object of perception and the lihga or the 
middle term is present in the paksa. In the alleged inference 


I Vide NM., pp. 141-42. 
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of the cow’s likeness to the gavaya, the pak^a, i.e. the cow 
cannot be an object of perception, and the lihga, i.e. the 
likeness of the gavaya would be present not in the paksa 
‘cow,’ but in the gavaya. Further, when from the one like- 
ness we know the other, wo are not conscious of any 
inferring, but of comparing. Introspection tells us that the 
actual process of reasoning involved in the second knowledge 
of likeness is not inferential. ' Similarly, when we perceive 
a horse and know it to be unlike the cow, our knowledge of 
the unlikeness is perceptual. But when from this we 
conclude that the cow, not now perceived, is unlike the 
horse, we depend, not on perception and inference, but on 
upamana or comparison. Thus the Mimariisaka and the 
Vodantist admit that there is a perceptual element in 
upamana. But they go further and prove that the reason- 
ing about likeness and unlikeness, based on some percep- 
tion, cannot be fully explained by perception or inference. 
It constitutes an independent source of valid knowledge 
{pramana), to which they give the name of upamana. 

‘I'he Naiyayikas criticise and reject the above view on 
the following grounds. Fir.st, they point out that it violates 
the ordinary rule of upamana or comparison. In all cases, 
of upamana we compare the unfamiliar object with some- 
thing well-known in order to understand it better. In the 
above view the well-known cow is compared with the 
strange gavaya. But this cannot give ns any new knowledge 
about the cow which is already too well-known to us. 
Secondly, the knowledge of the cow’s likeness may be 
explained by memory and so does not require a separate 
source of knowledge like upamana. When we perceive the 
gavaya we are reminded of the cow and not of other things. 
The reason is that there are certain points of resemblance 
between the two and that, these were previously perceived 

> Vide 8D. , pp. 74-78 ; VP., Ch. IH. 
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with the perception of the cow. Hence we have a memory 
of the cow as that which was previously perceived to have 
some resemblance with the gavaya which is now perceived. 
Hence there is no need for an independent pramai},a called 
upamnna to explain the knowledge of likeness and unlike- 
ness. '■ 

It is to be observed here that Nyaya criticism has so far 
very little force. It is true that we ordinarily understand 
an unfamiliar object by comparing it with what is familiar. 
But this doc.s not prevent us from comparing the familiar 
with what is new and unfamiliar. Nor does it invalidate 
our subsequent knowledge of the former as like or unlike the 
latter. Further, we cannot say that all knowledge of 
likeness is memory. A man who has seen a gavaya may, 
when perceiving a cow, know its similarity to the gavaya. 
It is possible only for him to remember that a cow was 
found to be like a gavaya at the time when he perceives the 
gavaya. But a man who has never seen a gavaya cannot 
know that a cow is similar to it. When the perception of 
a gavaya suggests to him that the cow is like it because the 
gavaya is like the cow, we cannot say that he only remem- 
bers the cow’s likeness, since there Avas no previous percep- 
tion of it. 

The Naiyayika is perhaps conscious of the weakness of 
his first two arguments and so brings forward a third one to 
supplement them. He thinks that even if upamana be 
different from memory, we may very well explain it as a 
form of inference. From the perception of the gavaya we 
know that it has some points in common with the 
remembered cow. This leads to the inference that the 
remembered cow is like the gavaya, because it has some 
points in common with the gavaya. The Vedantist’s 
tipamMna is thus reduced to a mediate syllogistic inference : 

I V»V/« NM., pp. 146-47. 
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“ Whatever has certain points in common with another 
thing is like that thing ; the remembered cow has some 
points in common with the perceived gamya ; therefore it is 
like the gavaya.” ^ 

The Naiyayika seems to be on strong ground when he 
reducers the reasoning about likeness and unlikeness to infer- 
ence. The Vedantist’s upamana, when analytically consider- 
ed, deals with our knowledge of the relations among correlative 
terms. Ordinary syllogistic inference is concerned with the 
relations of subject and predicate among ditferent terms. 
But there are other relations which furnish grounds of 
inference. These are the relations among correlative terms. 
The doctrine of correlation (pratiyogih'a) and the relations of 
correlative terms have been much elaborated in the modern 
Nyaya. There are two kinds of correlation, namely, 
ahhanapratiyogitm or the correlation existing between 
a terra and its contradictory, and satpratiyogitva or the 
correlation existing between relative terms. The relations 
among contradictory terms like A and not-A, red and 
not-red, are the grounds of immediate inferences by con- 
version, obversion, contraposition, etc. The correlations 
among relative terms are the grounds of both mediate and 
immediate inferences. There are different types of such 
correlation. Bradley ■ enumerates four types of these rela- 
tions. These are : (1) The synthesis of identity, e.g. 

A is the father of B, B is the son of A; or, A is the brother 
of B, and B of C, then A is the brother of C. (2) The 
synthesis of degree, c.g. A is greater than B, B is less 
than A ; or, A is hotter than B, and B than C, therefore A 
than C. (3) The synthesis of time, e.g. A is earlier than 
B, B is later than A ; or, A is a day before B, B contempo- 
rary with C, therefore C a day after A. (4) The synthesis 

» Vide NM., p. 148. * 

2 Bradley, Logic, Vol. I, pp. 264-66. 
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of space, e.g. A is nortJi of B, B is south of A ; or, A is 
north of B and B west of C, therefore C south-east of A. 
The Vedantist’s upamana deals with the correlations of 
likeness and unlikeness which, following Bradley, we may 
call the synthesis of comparison. It consists in reasoning 
from the proposition ‘ A is like B ’ to the proposition ‘ B is 
like A’; or from ‘ A is unlike B ’ to ‘ B is unlike A.’ It 
is really a khid of immediate inference. But there being 
no such thing as immediate inference in Indian Logic, the 
Naiyayikas put it in the form of a syllogism which has 
the additional advantage of testing the validity of such 
reasoning. 

The Jainas do not recognise npaniima as an independent 
source of knowledge, but include it under yratyahJiijna or 
recognition. They understand pralyabhijm in a very wide 
sense so as to cover all such cases of knowledge as ‘ this is 
that object,’ ‘ this is like that,’ ‘ this is unlike that,’ ‘ this 
is at a distance from us,’ ‘ this is a tree,’ etc. It is clear 
from this that pnilyahhijm here stands for any knowledge 
which is conditioned by perception and memory. The 
reasoning from the proposition ‘ the yavaya is like the cow,’ 
to the proposition ‘ the cow is like the yaoaya ’ is not a 
case of upumana, luit of pratyobhipui, since it can very 
well be explained by the perception of likeness in the 
yavaya and memory of the cow. So also the Naiyayika’s 
upamana as a source of the knowledge of denotation of 
words is, according to Jainas, a case of pralyabhijfid or 
recognition. The knowledge of the likeness or unlikeness 
through which we recognise an object is given by percep- 
tion. The knowledge of tlie object as a cow or a yavaya 
is due to the recollection of their description as supplied to 
us by some competent person. ' 

It is to be observed here that the Jaina view of upamana 


^ Prameyakamalamarfanija, i^]i. 
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as a form of pratyahhijM or recognition rests on a wrong 
assumption. They seem to think that a knowledge is 
explained when we explain the constituent parts of it. But 
to explain the component parts of knowledge is not to 
explain knowledge itself. To say that it is so is the funda- 
mental error of all associationist theory of knowledge. If it 
were really so, the Jaina view of praiyahhijila itself as a 
distinct type of knowledge will have to be discarded, since 
it is constituted by perception and memory. On this 
assumption we may reduce all kinds of knowledge to 
perception, since the constituents of all knowledge ulti- 
mately come from perception. That we recognise other 
kinds of knowledge than perception is due to the fact that 
the combination of elements derived from perception 
involves new principles which take us beyond perception. 
We shall consider hereafter if the Naiyayika’s upamana 
involves any new principle of combination so as to justify 
us in treating it as a new kind of knowledge. 

3. 2' he classification of upamana 

Upamana was at first regarded as only of one kind, 
namely, as the knowledge of a thing as denoted by a word 
through its similarity to a well-known object of experience. 
Later Naiyayikas, however, distinguished between different 
kinds of upamana, according as they are based on the 
knowledge of dissimilarity between things, or on that of 
their peculiar properties. Thus the Naiyayikas generally 
recognise three kinds of upamana or knowledge by compari- 
son, namely, sadharmyopamana, vaidharmyopamdna and 
dharmamdtropamdna. ^ 

In sUdharmya-upamana we start from the description of 
an unknown object given in terms of its similarity to a well- 


' Vide TR. & SS., pp. 80-88. 
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known object by some authoritative person. If then we 
find any object or objects that answer to the given descrip- 
tion, i.c. are similar to the things they are compared with, 
we know that they belong to this or that class. Here then 
we apply a class-concept to certain facts on the basis of 
some observed similarity between them and other Known 
facts. The concept is given to us and the facts to which 
it applies are selected by us. This kind of npamana is 
illustrated in the citizen’s application of the name gavaya 
to the wild oxen because they are found to satisfy the 
description of the gavaya as an animal similar to the cow. 

In vaidhamiya-vpawana the objects denoted by a word 
are described in terms of their contrast or dissimilarity to 
some well-known objects of experience. This nt'gative 
description enables a man to recognise certain objects as 
denoted by a word or as belonging to a certain class n so 
far as he finds that they fit in with the given description. 
This is illustrated when a man recognises certain animals 
as belonging to the class of horses because, unlike the cow, 
they have no cloven hoofs . 

In dharmamalra-upanidna the objects denoted by a name 
are described in terms of their peculiar attributes or any 
combination of attributes which is peculiar to them. This 
description enables us to discriminate the things denoted by 
the name from all other things and consequently apply the 
name to just that class of things. This is illustrated when 
from the description of ‘ man ’ as a cooking animal or of 
the karabha as a long-necked animal with projecting lips 
and feeding on thorns, we recognise the animals denoted by 
these words. It may be observed here that these three kinds 
of upamana are illustrated also by medical students when 
they collect herbs and plants according to the descriptions 
given of them in the materia raedica. 

Visvanatha in his Nyaya-SUtra-Vrtti mentions another 
kintl of npamana which is slightly different from the above 
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three. Here tipamana consists, not in the knowledge of 
the denotation of a word, but in that of some unknown 
property of an object through its similarity to a known 
thing. Thus if on hearing that a certain herb resembling 
tlie 'iHudgaparni is an antidote and then finding such a 
herb we conclude that it is an antidote, our knowledge is 
due to npamdna or comparison. ' 

It is sometimes held that the Naiyayika’s upamana is 
an analogical argument. There are two facts that lend 
colour to this view. First, the Nydya-Sntra defines 
npamdna as ibe knowledge of an object (sadhyci) from 
some recognised similarity between two things (prasiddha- 
sadharmyat). Secondly, the last kind of upamana men- 
tioned by Visvanatlia very closely a[)proximates an analogi- 
cal reasoning when from the observed rc'semblanccs between 
two things we argue to the presence of some unobserved 
property in one of them. But from the Nyaya account 
of npamdna as given above it will appear that it does not 
really correspond to an analogical argument. In analogy 
we infer one resemblance from other resemblances ; e.g. 
wlien we say A resembles B in having the properties 
X and y, therefore it resembles B in having the property z. 
But in upamana we argue as much from resemblance as 
from contrast and peculiarity. Furtber, upamana leads not 
to the knowledge of resemblance between things, but to 
that of the denotation of a word, or to the application of a 
name to a class of objects. Even the special kind of upa- 
mdna mentioned by Visvanatlia is not a knowledge of 
resemblance, but is the identification of an object from a 
given description. 


* Vide Nyaya-Sutra-Vriii and Nyaya'Suirfi-Vivanma, 1.1.0. 
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UPAMINA AS AN INDEPENDENT SOURCE 
OF KNOWLEDGE (PRAMaNA) 

1. Gan npamana give us any valid knowledge? 

With regard to the Nyiiya view of upamana it has been 
urged by the Carvakas tliat it cannot give us any true knoM’^- 
ledge about the denotation of words as maintained by the 
Naiyayikas, In it we are to know the objects denoted by a 
word from their similarity or dissimilarity to certain well- 
known things or from their peculiarities. But mere resem- 
blance or difference without any universal relation cannot be 
the ground of a certain conclusion. In tlie slock example of 
sadharmya-upamana, we are to know that a certain animal 
must be a gavayn because it is similar to the cow. If the 
similarity between the two be perfect, then they become 
identical with each other. Hence on the ground of such 
perfect similarity it is as much true to say that the animal 
is a cow as to say that it is a gavayn. If, on the other hand, 
the similarity be semi-perfect or considerable, then the word 
gavaya may be taken to denote buffaloes in so far as they are 
considerably similar to the cow. If, again, the similarity 
be imperfect or slisrht, there is nothing to prevent the appli- 
cation of the name gavayn to cats and dogs in so far at 
least as they are animals like the cow. Similarly, any de- 
scription of a class of things in terms of their dissimilarity to 
certain well-known things or in those of their peculiarities 
does not always help us to recognise them as such-and-such, 
or know them as denoted by this or that word. This shows 
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that upaniana or mere comparison between things is not a 
valid source of knowledge. ' 

Now the Naiyayikas meet the above sceptical argument 
against the validity of upamana in two ways. First, they 
point out that the argument rests on a misunderstanding as 
to the real nature of upamana or comparison as a method of 
knowledge. It is not the case that when upamana is based 
on similarity it is committed to one of the three degrees of 
perfect, serni-perfect or imperfect similarity. Far from this 
being so, it has been expressly laid down that the similarity 
must be one that has an accredited bearing on the subject in 
question (prasiddha). The similarity must be essential 
and requisite, and serve as sufficient ground for the 
recognition of a class of things as denoted by a word. 
fjpamana or comparison as a source of knowledge operates 
through such observed similarity or dissimilarity as is rooted 
in things and limits the denotation of a word to them. As 
a matter of fact, there is no such rule that the similarity 
must be of a particular degree as perfect or semi-perfect 
or imperfect. What particular sort of resemblance is meant 
by the similarity in question depends on the special circum- 
stances of the case and the context in which an argument 
through comparison occurs. As such, the given description 
in terras of similarity, etc., makes a selection of its own 
objects and brings them under a class-concept or a name in 
the light of our previous experience. In the stock example, 
the judgment ‘ this is a gavaya ’ is ln*ought about, not by the 
degree of the similarity between the cow^ and the wild ox, 
but by the suggestiveness it has acquired in relation to our 
past and present experiences. It is this suggestive character 
of the similarity that restricts the denotation of the word 
gavaya to the wild ox and excludes the buffalo and the like. 
Secondly, the Naiyayikas do not deny that upamana some- 


* Vide NS. & NB., 2.1,42. 
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times leads to wrong judgments, e.g. the judgment of a 
buffalo as a gavaya. But then this difficulty is not peculiar 
to upamStna. All of our perceptions and inferences are not 
ipso facto valid. Still we recognise perception and inference 
as valid sources of knowledge. If so, there is no reason why 
we should deny that upamdna is a valid source of the know- 
ledge of some objects. The wrong judgments of comparison 
may, like those of perception, be explained as due to the 
wrong application of a right principle and not to the logical 
principle itself. ’ 


*2. Gan upamdna he reduced to any other pramana ? 

Admitting that upamdna is a valid source of knowledge 
(pramana), it may be pertinently asked : Is it an indepen- 
dent source of knowledge, irreducible to any other ? This 
question has been answered in the negative by some systems 
of Indian philosophy. These systems reject the Naiyayika 
view of upamdna as an independent method of knowledge. 
We have already considered the attempt made by the Jainas 
to reduce it to praL-yabhijnd or recognition. In some other 
systems the attempt has been made to reduce it to perception 
or inference or testimony. Hence the Naiyayikas discuss the 
question of reducing upamdna or comparison to some other 
pramdna. 

According to the Buddhist logicians upamdna is a valid 
but not an independent source of knowledge. It can be 
explained as a combination of perception and verbal testi- 
mony. There are two factors in upamdna, namely, the 
knowledge of the similarity or dissimilarity between two 
classes of things and the knowledge of the fact that things 
of a certain class are denoted by a certain word. As to the 
first factor we see that it is obviously given by perception. 

J Vide NB. & NVT., 

43-(1117B) 
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When we see two things together we perceive that they are 
similar or dissimilar to each other. As to the second factor, 
namely, the knowledge of the denotation of words, it is 
derived from the statements of authoritative persons, i.e. 
testimony. Hence upamdna need not be given the status of 
an independent source of knowledge. Now the Naiyayikas 
point out that the Buddhist contention rests on a complete 
misunderstanding of the real nature of an argument by 
upamam or comparison. The vital point in upamana is 
neither the perception of similarity nor the verbal knowledge 
of the denotation of a word, but the recognition of certain 
objects, not known before, as belonging to a class 
and denoted by a class-concept. The similarity of those 
objects to other things may be perceived and the class- 
concept may be given by testimony. But the application of 
the concept to a particular class of things cannot be 
due to perception or testimony. Hence upamdna cannot be 
reduced to perception and testimony. * 

In the Sainkhya * and the Vai^esika ® system upamdna 
is explained as a form of inference. It is here admitted that 
the Naiyayika’s upamdna is neither the perceptual nor the 
verbal cognition of the similarity between two objects, e.g. 
the cow and the gavaya. On the other hand, upamdna 
really aims at the knowledge of the denotation of a word or 
class-concept. But this can very well be explained as due 
to inference. Analysing the Naiyayika’s upamdna we 
get three component factors. First, there is the com- 
munication of some knowledge about the denotation of 
a word by authoritative statements. This is obviously 
a case of knowledge from testimony and is in the 
form of the sentence ' the word gavaya denotes animals 
resembling the cow.’ Secondly, there is the observation 

» Vide NV., 1.1.6 

^ Vide Tattvakaumiidi and ScaranovM^t, 6. 

» Fide PS., p. 109. 
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of a certain animal resembling the cow. This gives 
us a knowledge of the animal’s similarity to the cow, 
which is undoubtedly perceptual in character, since it 
is due to sense-object contact. Thirdly, there is the 
knowledge that the word gamya denotes animals of the 
same class as this particular animal now observed. This 
last cognition is wrongly supposed by the Naiyayikas to be 
due to upamdna. But it is really an inferential cognition 
based on the knowledge of vydpti or a universal relation 
between the word gamya and animals resembling the cow. 
The inference may be put in the form of the following 
syllogism : 

All animals resembling the cow are gavayas ; 

This is an animal resembling the cow ; 

Therefore this is a gavaya. 

As against the above attempt to reduce upamdna to 
inference, it has been pointed out by the Naiyayikas that 
the knowledge of the denotation of a word, which upamdna 
aims at, is possible without the knowledge of vydpti or a 
universal relation between two terms. An argument by 
upamdna or comparison does not consist in an inductive 
generalisation and its ap^jlication to a new case. It consists 
in the application of a class-concept to some objects because 
they fit in with a given description. Upamdna being thus 
possible without the knowledge of vydpti cannot be reduced 
to inference which is never possible without a knowledge 
of vydpti or universal relation between two things. Further, 
there is an unmistakable difference between the forms of 
the cognitions in inference and upamdna. In upamdna the 
resulting cognition is always expressed in terms of likeness, 
etc., while an inferential cognition is expressed in terms of 
the relation of ground a»d consequence. In inference the 
introspective consciousness is a feeling of the ‘ therefore- 
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relation,’ while in upamana it is a feeling of similarity, etc. 
In upamana we are not conscious of inferring but of 
comparing. Inference is distinguished from perception 
because our cognitions are distinctly different in the two 
cases. Just for the same reason upamana must be distin- 
guished from perception, inference and testimony. ’ 

3. Conclusion 

The question discussed in the Nyaya theory of upamana 
is this : How do we know the denotation of a word or a 
class-name ? There are various ways in which we may 
know it. In the first place, the objects denoted by the 
word gavaya may be pointed out to us by any person who 
knows its denotation and we may be told that these objects 
are denoted by the word. In this case we know the 
denotation of the word from direct testimony, because here 
in the presence of the denoted objects we are told by some 
authority : * These are the objects denoted by the word 
gaoaya.' But it is not always possible for us to know the 
denotation of words from direct testimony, for we cannot 
always be brought to the presence of the denoted objects and 
told that they are denoted by such and such words. There 
are, however, other ways open to us to know the denotation 
of words. We may know the denotation of a word from 
its accepted definition or from a description of the objects 
denoted by it. Thus from the definition of the word ‘ man ’ 
as a rational animal we understand what animals are denoted 
by it. Similarly, from the description of the gavaya as an 
animat resembling the cow, we can recognise the class 
of animals called gavaya. Now the question is : What is 
the nature of the process of knowledge involved in our 

> Vide Tarbasttihgraiia-Dipiha-Praliiia, t>. 63 ; Diiiakari and H&marudn on 
SiddhantamukiavaJif pp. 354-55. 
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understanding the denotation of words in this latter wny ? 
Is it perception or inference or testimon}' or any combination 
of these ? According to the Nyaya, it is a distinct method of 
knowledge called upa)nana or comparison. It is no doubt 
true that the process involves an element of perception and 
testimony. The definition or the description comes to us 
as a spoken or written statement of some authority and, as 
such, is but a form of testimony. Similarly, we know by 
perception that certain objects possess the attributes or 
characteristics included in the definition or the description. 
But from this we cannot conclude that the process involved 
in the knowledge of those objects as denoted by a word 
is a combination of perception and testimony. To explain 
the elements of a knowledge is not to explain the knowledge 
itself, if it has a distinctive character of its own. Percep- 
tion does not become ideation because it involves certain 
ideas and images. So too inference cannot be reduced to 
perception and testimony even though it includes certain 
elements derived from them. For the same reason the 
process of knowing the denotation of a word should not be 
reduced to perception and testimony, since they explain 
certain elements of the process but not the process itself. The 
next question is : Can we not explain the knowledge of deno- 
tation by an inference ? This can be done if we show that the 
knowledge of denotation follows as a conclusion from a univer- 
sal proposition as major premise through the mediation of 
the minor premise. Now the knowledge of the denotation 
of a word can be deduced, at least .theoretically, from a 
universal proposition like ‘ all animals resembling the cow 
are gavayas.' But to show that the denotation of words 
can be known by inference is not to show that it is actually 
so known. When we know the denotation of a word we 
do not argue syllogistically from premises to the conclusion, 
but simply compare certain facts with a given description. 
To know that these facts fit in with the description require 
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a selective activity of the mind which is distinct from 
perception, inference and testimony. Hence we conclude 
with the Naiyayikas that upamdna or comparison is an 
independent source of our knowledge of the denotation of 
words. 



BOOK V 

SABDA Oil TESTIMONY 




CHAPTER XVII 


THE NATURE AND CLASSIFICATION OF SAB DA 

1» The Nydya definition of ^abda and its different kinds 

3abda literally means verbal knowledge. It is the 
knowledge of objects derived from words or sentences. All 
verbal knowledge, however, is not valid. Hence ^abda, as a 
pramdna, is defined in the Nyaya as valid verbal tc.stimony. 
It consists in the assertion of a trustworthy person. ^ A verbal 
statement is valid when it comes from a person who 
knows the truth and speaks the truth about any- 
thing for the guidance of other persons. * But it is a 
matter of common observation that a sentence or statement 
is not by itself sufficient to give us any knowledge of things. 
Nor again does the mere perception of the words of a sen- 
tence lead to any knowledge about objects. It is only when 
one perceives the words and understands their meanings that 
he acquires any knowdedge from a verbal statement. Hence 
while the validity of verbal knowledge depends on its being 
based on the statement of a trustworthy person, its possibi- 
lity ds conditional on the understanding of the meaning of 
that statement. Hence Mbda or testimony as a source of 
valid knowledge consists in understanding the meaning of 
the statement of a trustworthy person. * 

It will appear from the above definition that the first step 
in ^abda or testimony is the perception of the words of a 
sentence or proposition set forth by soirie trustworthy person. 

^ ]Lp^opadeiSs)}i iSabda^, NS., 1.1.7. 

* VidtfTR.,pp. 94-95. 

3 Ffrfe BP. & SM., 81. Cf, Vakysrtbajfianaixi jSabdajfianam, TS., p. 73. 

44-(1117B) 
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In the case of a spoken sentence we have an auditory percep- 
tion, and in that of a written sentence we have a visual per- 
ception of the constituent words. Secondly, there must be 
an understanding of the meaning of the words perceived 
by us. It is through this understanding of the meaning of 
words that we come to the final step, namely, the verbal 
knowledge of objects or the truth about certain objects. 
Thus the karana or the special cause of Sahda or valid ver- 
bal knowledge is the knowledge of words {padajilana) , which 
leads to the knowledge of objects through its function 
(vyapara) of recalling to our minds tlie meanings connected 
with words or sentences. ' Thus nahda is distinguished from 
the preceding prarndnas by the fact that it is due to the 
knowledge of words or sentences, while perception is due to 
sense-object contact, inference to the knowledge of vydpti or 
universal relation, and upcimdna or comparison to the percep- 
tion of similarity or dissimilarity. 

There are two ways in which all verbal knowletlge has 
been classified in the Nyilya system. According to Vatsya- 
yaua, verbal knowledge is of two kinds, namely, drstdrtha or 
that relating to perceptible objects and adrstartha or that 
relating to imperceptible objects. ^ The first is limited to 
the ordinary sensible objects of this world, while the second 
relates to supersensible objects which cannot be known by 
means of perception. Under the first head we are to include 
the trustworthy as ertions of ordinary persons, the saints 
and the scriptures in so far as they bear on the perceptible 
objects of the world. Thus the evidence given by witnesses 
in lasv courts, the knowledge about plants that we get from 
a reliable farmer, the scriptural injunctions about certain 
rites and ceremonies for rainfall, birth-control and the like 
are illustrations of drstdrtha sabda. The second will include 

^ PadajnftQaih tu karai^ath dvaram tatrd padftrihadhTh, etc., BP. & SM., 81, 

? Sa dvividho drs{adj:8(.arthatvat, NS. & NB., 1.1.8, 
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all the trustworthy assertions of ordinary persons, saints, 
prophets and the scriptures in so far as they bear on super- 
sensible realities. Thus the scientist’s assertions about 
atoms, ether, electrons, vitamins, etc., the prophet’s in- 
structions about virtue and vice, the scriptural texts on God, 
heaven, future life and the like are illustrations of adrsMrtha 
iahda. 

According to the later Naiyayikas, there are two kinds 
of dabda or verbal testimony, namely, vaidika or the scrip- 
tural and laukika or the secular. Tn the first we have the 
words of God. The Vedas are created by God and are there- 
fore valid on all points. Vaidika or scriptural testimony is 
thus perfect and infallible by its very nature. As distin- 
guished from this, laukika or secular testimony is not all 
valid. It is the testimony of human beings and may there- 
fore be true or false. Of laukika testimony, only that 
which proceeds from trustworthy persons is valid, but not 
the rest. ’ It will be observed here that while the first classi- 
fication of sabda depends on the nature of the objects of 
knowledge, this second classification has reference to the 
nature of the source of knowledge in testimony. All 
Naiyayikas, however, agree in holding that testimony 
must always be personal, i.e. based on the words of some 
trustworthy person, human or divine. In respect of truth or 
validity there is no difference between the trustworthy asser- 
tions of an ordinary person, a saint, a prophet and the 
scriptures as revealed by God. 

2. Other systems on the nature and forms of Sabda 

Of the other systems of Indian philosophy, the Carvaka, 
Gauddha and Vai^esika do not recognise Sabda or testimony 
as a distinct pramana or source of knowledge. According to 


^ Vakjam dvividham, vaidikam laukikafLca, TS.,p. 73, 
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the Carvakas, there is no logical ground or justification for 
our believing in anything simply on the statement of another 
person. If it were so, we shall have to believe in many 
absurd and fictitious objects about which any fool may tell 
us. If, however, ^abda or testimony be constituted by the 
statement of a trustworthy person, it is only a case of 
inference from the character of a man to the truth of his 
assertion. But inference cannot he accepted as a valid 
source of human knowledge. Hence iahda or testimony 
should not be recognised as a pramdna or valid method of 
knowledge. ’ According to the Buddhist logicians, Sahda is 
not an independent source of knowledge, but a form of per- 
ception or inference. If by ^ahda wc mean to prove that 
the person who makes a certain statement is trustworthy, 
we reduce it to inference. If, however, we use it to prove 
that there are actual facts corresponding to a statement, we 
reduce it to perception. According to the Vai^esikas, iahda 
as a form of knowledge is to be included in inference, since 
the ground of our knowledge is the same in both. 
Just as in inference we know an unperceived object from 
the perception of something which is related to it, so in 
dahda from the perception of w'ords we know the objects 
which are unperceived but related to the words perceived 
by us. * 

In the Jaina system ^ahda is recognised as a separate 
pramdna or source of knowledge. It consists in the know- 
ledge derived from words which, when properly understood, , 
express real objects and are not inconsistent with the 
evidence of perception. It is called laukika or secular 
testimony when the words come from an ordinary reliable 
person of the world. It is called idstraja or scriptural 
testimony when it proceeds from a liberated self of extra- 

* Vide SarvadarSanasa^hgraha f Chapter T, 

2 Vide S. 0. Vidj&bhQ?aoa*8 History of Indian Logic, pp. 287-88. 

3 Vide PS., pp. 106.8 ; VS., 9.2 3. 
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ordinary powers and knowledge, and relates to supersensible 
realities. ’ Thus while in the Njaya system scriptural 
testimony depends on divine revelation, in the Jaina it 
comes from the perfected and omniscient finite self. In 
the Saiiikhya-Yoga system too we find a recognition of ^ahda 
or testimony as a valid method of knowledge. ® But while 
in the Sariikhya, scriptural testimony is regarded as im- 
personal and therefore possessing self-evident validity, the 
Nyaya takes it as neither impersonal nor .self-evidently 
valid. It holds that the scriptures have been created by 
God and require to be proved by reason as much as any 
other form of knowledge. According to the Mlmariisa 
system, Mda as a pranidna consists in the true knowledge 
of objects, derived from the understanding of the meaning 
of a sentence. It is called pauruseya or personal when con- 
stituted by the words of trustworthy persons, and apauruseya 
or impersonal when constituted by llie words of the 
Vedas. ® The Prabhakara school of the MlraatiiHa, however, 
takes iahda to mean only vaidika or scriptural testimony 
about the existence of supersensuous realities. '• According 
to the Vedantists, ^abda or dgama as a source of valid 
knowledge consists in sentences or propositions which assert 
a certain relation between things, that is not contradicted 
in any way. * It is a verbal knowledge of objects, which is 
not validly contradicted by any other knowledge. While 
this is implied in the Nyaya definition of iahda, there is 
some difference between the Nyaya and the Vedanta with 
regard to the nature of vaidika or scriptural testimony. 
According to the Nyaya, scriptural testimony is personal, 
since the Vedas have been created by the supreme person 

’ Vide Prameyalcamala, i>p. 112-13. 

* Vide Taitvakaumudi and /fvaranavdrintf 5 ; Yoga-Bh&sya^ 1.1, 

3 Vtde SD., p. 72. 

^ Vide Jli&'s Prabh&kara 8T,hool of PUrva-Mimaihsa^ p. 52. 

B VP., Chapter IV. 
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or God. For the Vedanta, it is impersonal inasmuch as 
God does not create but only reveals the contents of the 
Vedas, which are eternal truths independent of God. So 
also the Mlrnamsakas look upon the Vedas as a system of 
necessary truths or eternal verities which are independent 
of all persons and therefore purely impersonal in character. 
For the Naiyayikas, the Vedas as a system of truths embody 
the will of God. They express the eternal reason of the 
divine being in the order of time. 



CHAPTEK XVIII 


OF WOBDS (PADA) 

1. Sounds and words 

In the last chapter we have seen that iahda as a pramana 
consists in sentences or propositions put forth by some 
trustworthy person. Now a sentence is a group of words 
ipada) arranged in a certain way. To understand a sentence 
(vdkya) we have to understand its constituent words. Hence 
we propose to consider here the nature and meaning of 
words, as well as other questions in connection with the 
understanding of words. 

Sahda literally means sound. In linguistics it means 
also words or sentences. A word is a particular kind of 
sound. So also a sentence is a group of sounds arranged 
in a certain order. How then is a word related to ordinary 
sounds ? 

According to the Nyaya, sound is a physical phenomenon. 
It is the attribute of an intangible and all-pcrvading sub- 
stance called dlcada or the ether. Air is not the substratum 
of the quality of sound, but the medium of its transition 
from one place to another. Sound is a product of the 
conjunction of two bodies or of the disjunction of the parts 
of one composite body. It is therefore non-eternal or 
subject to origin and cessation in time. ‘ The Mimarhsakas 
here controvert the Nyaya position and hold that sound is 
eternal, since it is not produced, but only manifested by the 
contact of two bodies. It is unnecessary for our present 


» TB,. pp. 26-37, 
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purpose to enter upon the long controversy between the 
Nyaya and the Mimamsa on this point. ^ 

Sound is of two kinds, namely, dhvani and variyi. ® A 
dhvani is an inarticulate sound, e.g, the sound of a bell or 
a drum. It is a confused mass of sound-sensations having 
no order or arrangement of its parts. It has no fixed nature 
of its own, nor any fixed relation to other like sounds. 
Dhvani is thus incapable of forming parts of any language. 
On the other hand, a varfia is a sound produced by the 
action of the vocal organ of human beings, e.g. the alphabet. 
A varm is a letter which has a fixed character and a definite 
place in the alphabet of any language. All varnas or letters 
are constituents of human speech. They may be either 
spoken or written. Spoken letters are auditory sensations 
of significant sounds, while written letters are visual sensa- 
tions of coloured figures. From the standpoint of 
linguistics, the cries of birds and beasts, and even of new- 
born babies are dumb and inarticulate. They are as variable 
and disorderly as sounds produced by physical things. 
These do not lend themselves to any use as parts of any 
language. Hence they are included within dhvani and not 
made a separate class. 

A word is a group of varnas or letters arranged in a 
certain fixed order. The order of the letters in a w’ord 
cannot be changed or reversed in any way without altering 
its meaning. Thus the word ‘ cow ’ is a grouping of the 
letters c-o-w in the given order. If we change this order 
we destroy the word itself. Similarly, the words ‘ won ’ 
and ‘ own,’ which contain the Siime letters, become different 
because the fixed order of tlie letters is different in the two 
cases. While a letter is a significant sound, a word is a 
symbolic sound of a higher order. A letter signifies only 


1 Vide NM., pp. 205-32. 

2 Sabdo dhvnnh4ca mrna^ca, BP. , 164*65. 
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a part of the alphabet, but a word stands for some thing 
or some idea. Like letters, words may be either spoken or 
written. A. spoken word is the object of auditory perception 
and a written word that of visual perception. Thus words 
are symbolic sounds constituted by letters arranged in a 
definite order. A word is not a mere collection of letters, 
but a definite whole of letters or syllables which are its 
parts and have a fixed order in the whole. It is a 
unity of the parts in so far as it is the object of a single 
cognition. ' The question as to how the constituents of a 
word are synthesised so as to form one whole, will be 
considered later on. 


2. Words and their meanings 

A word is defined as a group of letters arranged in a 
fixed order. This definition, however, has in view the 
existence or the constitution of a word. The essential nature 
of a word lies in its meaning.^ Logically a word is a sound 
that bears a certain meaning. The moaning of a word con- 
sists in its relation to the object which it signifies. A word 
may have different meanings according to the different ways 
in which it may be related to an object. According to the 
Naiyayikas, there are three kinds of meaning of a word, 
namely, ahhidhd, paribhdsd and laksand. ^ Let us here con- 
sider these different kinds of meaning of a word. 

By ahhidfta is meant the primary meaning of a word. 
It is also called sakydrtha, rdcydrtha and miikhydrtha. The 
rfelation between a word and its meaning may be cither 
samketa or laksand. Samketa is the direct relation bctvvcen 
a word and its meaning, such tliat the knowl 'dge of tiie 

* Padam ca vari^asarDuhal.i, etc., TB., p. 14. 

* C/. ‘ padam ca varpasa in Qhali ’ {Tarkahkasd, p. 14), ‘ Haktnin patKirn ’ {Tarka 
samgraha, p. fi4). 

3 Vide SabdatSaktuprakaMd, Introduction (C. U. Edn,). 

45— (1117B) 
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word leads immediately to the knowledge of its relation to 
that meaning. Now sathketa or the direct relation between 
a word and its meaning may be either eternal or non- 
eternal. When eternal and unchanging, it is called ^akti or 
the inherent potency of a word. Thus the relation between 
the word jar and the object called jar is a direct and eternal 
relation called ^akti. This 4akti or potency of a word is due 
to the will of God that such and such a word should mean 
such and such an object. According to the Miraarhsakas, 
the iakti of a word is its natural relation to the object which 
it signifies. Just as fire possesses the power of burning, so 
words possess a natural potency to mean certain things 
independently of the will of any person. The Naiyayikas, 
however, contend that the relation between a word and its 
meaning is not a natural but conventional relation. When 
the relation is established by God it is called ^akti, and 
when it is due to the usage of mankind it is called pari- 
hhasa. Now the meaning called up by the ^akti or inherent 
potency of a word is its ahhidha or .iakydrtha, i.e. primary 
meaning. The word which possesses such a meaning is 
called a sakta or vdcaka word. * 

When samketa or the direct relation between a word and 
its meaning is non-eternal or changeable, it is called pari- 
bh&sd. This is due to the will of the authorities in any 
science that such and such a word should mean such and 
such an object. The meaning called up by the convention 
established by authorities is the paribhdsita or technical 
meaning of a word. Words which bear such meanings are 
called pdribhasika or technical words, e.g. the words 
‘article’ in grammar, ‘premise’ in logic, ‘court’ inlaw, 

‘ category ’ in philosophy. • 

By laksand is meant the secondary meaning of a word. 


> Vide T3. and TD.. p. 64; Sabdaiakti-prakSdiki . pp. 6.5 f. 
8 Vide Sahda^akti-prakdiikdy pp, 54-65, 
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It is tbe indirect or implied meaning in which we should 
understand a word when its direct or primary meaning does 
not consist with other words or the context. A word in- 
directly means an object when it is related to it because of 
its direct relation with something else with which the object 
is somehow associated. When we are told * the house is 
on the Ganges,’ we take ‘the Ganges’ not in its primary 
meaning of ‘ the current of water,’ but in the secondary 
meaning of ‘ the bank of the Ganges.’ Here the secondary 
meaning is suggested through its association with the 
primary meaning. There are three kinds of lahsand or 
secondary meaning, namely, jahallaksana, ajaliaUaksanu and 
jahadajahallaksand. In jahaUaksanu, no part of the primary 
meaning is retained, e.g. ‘ the scaffolds cry out.’ In ajahal- 
laksand, the primary meaning of a word is also retained in 
the implied meaning, e.g. ‘ a blue jar ’ meaning ajar with the 
attribute of blueness. In jahadaiahallaksai}a, a part of the 
primary meaning is retained, while another part is discard- 
ed, e.g. ‘this is that man,’ meaning the identity of the 
man leaving out the attributes of ‘ this ’ and ‘ that.’ ' The 
Naiyayikas do not admit with the Vedantists that not 
only words but sentences also may have secondary meanings 
{lak^and). - 

The dlamkdrikas or rhetoricians recognise another kind 
of meaning of words, namely, ryanjand. This stands for 
such meanings of words as are neither directly nor indirect- 
ly related to them, but only suggested by them. Thus tbe 
sentence, ‘ the house is on the Ganges,’ may be taken to 
mean that the house is cool and sacred. This meaning is 
called vyanjand or the suggested meaning. The Naiyftyi- 
kas do not recognise vyafljand as a different type of the 
meaning of words, but include it within .Hkti and laksatid 


’ Vide Sahdaiakii-ptakaiika,\'e. 39 f. Vide also Tatlvuilii>ikd, p. (>7. 
2 FfVfe VP., Ch. lY; SahdniSMupralkiUika, pp. <U f. 
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or the primary and secondary meanings. The vyaiigyartha 
or suggested meaning of a word is really inferred from its 
primary and sf condary meanings and is not separate from 
them. ^ 

How do we learn the meanings of words ? There are 
different ways in which we may learn them. First, w’e learn 
the meanings of the radicals, verbal roots, suffixes, etc., from 
grammar. Secondly, we know the meanings of certain 
general names by means of upamana or comparison, as 
when we know the gavaya from its similarity to the cow. 
Thirdly, we learn the meanings of words from dictionaries. 
Then we may know the meaning of certain words from 
authority, as when a connoisseur tells us that such and such 
objects are denoted by a certain word. Or, we may know 
it by induction from the different uses of words by authori- 
tative persons, as when we know the meaning of the word 
cow from the different uses made of it by our elders in 
relation to a particular kind of animal. Or, we may know 
the meaning of a word from its context, as when the ‘ chair ’ 
means the ‘ chairman ’ in a meeting. Or, we may know 
it from a given explanation, as when we understand a word 
from any of its synonyms. Finally, we may know the 
meaning of a word from its application in connection with 
a familiar word, as when we understand the meaning of the 
word jnka from the sentence ‘ the pika is crying cuckoo 
on this tree.’ * 

That there are so many different ways of knowing 
the meanings of words proves that the relation between 
words and their meanings is not a natural but a 
conventional relation. If there were a fixed natural 
relation between a word and its meaning as between fire 
and burning, then the word should have always coexisted 

1 Vide Tativadipikd,^. 68; Sahdasakti-pral^dsikd, pp. 64 f. 

* * i^aktigrabam vyakaraoopamana,’ etc., SM., pp. 859-72. C/. iSahdaJakti- 

prah'Mifit SO. 
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with the object signified by it and we should liave known 
their I’elation simply by perception. But a word does not 
coexist with the object denoted by it. The word fnr does 
not coexist with the object ‘ fire ’ and produce any burning 
sensation in us when we utter the word. Nor do we per- 
ceive the relation between a word and its meaning in the 
same way that we perceive the relation between fire and 
burning. Further, the conventional character of the 
relation between words and their meanings is evidenced 
by the different meanings in which the same word is used 
by different people. The variation in the meanings of 
words cannot be explained on the hypothesis of a natural 
relation between words and their meanings. It appears 
also in the use of different words to mean the same thing, 
e.g. aqua, water, jala. The convention {samaya) that such 
and such words should irean such and such objects is esta- 
blished by God where the relation between words and their 
meanings is a fixed and eternal relation called nahti or 
denotation. It is established by human beings living in a 
society where the relation between them is a changeable 
relation called paribhdm or laksanii. ’ 

Words are divided into four kinds according to the 
different ways in which their meaning is determined. A 
word is called yaugika or etymological when its meaning 
is solely determined by those of its component parts, e.g. 
the word data or giver meaning one who gives. It is called 
rudha or conventional when its meaning is determined by 
the whole independently of the part meanings, e.g. the word 
go meaning, not one who goes, but the cow. Some 
words are called yoga-rudha or etymologo-conventional 
when the meaning determined by the whole agrees with 
that determined by the the parts, e.g. the word 
pankaja meaning a water-lily which grows in the mud. 


1 Vide NB.; 2. 1. -54 & 55; !^abdaMtti-praka4iM, ibid. 
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Lastly, certain words are called yaugika-rudha or etymolo- 
gical-conventional when their meanings are determined 
either by the potency of the whole or by those of the parts, 
e.g. the word udbhid meaning a germ or the sprouting of a 
seed or a sacrifice. ^ 

3. The import of words 

What is the primary m-^aning of a word ? Does a word 
mean an individual (vyakti), or a particular form (akrti) 
or a universal {jati) ? There are different views about the 
import of words. These have bem explained and exa- 
mined by Vatsyayana in ti)e Nyaya-Bhdsya . 

According to some thinker.s, iinduding the Samkliyas, a 
word denotes an individual object (Dyukti). - By an indivi- 
dual is meant a composite material body possessing specific 
properties. It is a substance which has a limited dimension 
and may have such qualitie.s as smdl, taste, colour, touch, 
etc. It is manifested and open to sense perception. It 
follows from this that the principle of individuation is 
materia signata or quantitatively determined matter and the 
individual must have a manifest body {murti). * That 
such individual objects are denoted by woi*ds is evident 
from the established usage of mankind. When we use 
such expressions as ‘ that cow stands,’ ‘ a herd of cows,’ 

‘ he gives a cow to the Brahmin,’ etc., we evidently mean 
the individuals called cows. Such expressions cannot refer 
to the genus or the universal ‘ cowness,' since the universal 
is one and eternal, and so cannot be spocified as this or 
that, or spoken of as a collection of many objects. Further, 
if words do not by themselves mean individuals, we cannot 

’ Vidf SM., pp. 381-85. 

^ Viile NS. & NB., 2.2. 57 ; Vkaranaprameyu^^antyraha, p. 181. 

Vyakti rgm^-ivi^eslsrayo inurtU^, NS., 2 2.64. Vide also NB., ibid . 
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explain their reference to individual objects by any process 
of transference of meaning. 

The Naiyayikas reject the above view of the import of 
words. If a word mean an individual as such, then any 
word could mean any and every individual, A word, 
however, does not mean any individuals, but the individuals 
of a certain class. In such expressions as ' that cow stands,’ 
etc., what is meant by the vvord cow is not the mere 
individual by itself but the individual as distinguished by 
the generality of cowness. Hence it is not true to say that 
words denote individuals only. Allhough words do not, by 
themselves, mean individuals, yet they may refer to indivi- 
dual objects by reason of the individuals’ association or 
connection with the primary meaning. ’ 

The second view about the import of words, which is 
accepted by the Jainas and otiiers, is that a word denotes 
the particular form or configuration of individuals. ® The 
form (akrti) of a thing consists in the particular arrangement 
of its component parts and the constituent particles of those 
parts. “The form of a thing is that which indicates the 
generality and its characteristics.’’ Things are distinguished 
from one another by their peculiar forms. The cow is 
differentiated from all other animals by its form which con- 
sists in the collocation of the dewlap, etc. Words denote 
objects only as they express their forms or configurations in 
spice, by which their nature is determined. Hence a word 
must primarily mean the form or the structure which deter- 
mines the individuality of an object. The Naiyayikas reject 
this view also on the ground that the form by itself is not 
sufficient to constitute the nature of a thing. The clay 
model of a cow is not what we mean by a cow, altliough it 
possesses the form of a cow. Hence a word should not be 

1 Vide N3. & NB., 2.2. 68-69. 

2 Vide Vivckranaprameyasathgraha^p, 181. 
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taken to mean only the form or the physical shape of an 
individual apart from its generality or class-essence. ^ 

In view of the above difficulties in the ‘ individualistic* 
and the ‘ configuration ’ theories, the Mimarhsakas and 
Veilantists propose a third theory, according to which a 
word means the genus or the class-character of individuals. 
The genus is the basis of similar cognitions with regard to 
different in lividuals. It gives us a comprehensive know- 
ledge of many things as similar in essential points. 
Words primarily mean such universals or genera as distin- 
guish the particulars of experience. ® If a word were to 
mean the individual, then it must have as many meanings as 
there arc individuals meant by it. This, however, goes 
against the law of parsimony which requires that a word 
should have one primary meaning. Although words prima- 
rily mean universals, there is nothing to prevent them from 
referring to the individuals. We know the individual at 
the same time that we know the universal, because these are 
inseparable in respect of both knowledge and existence. Or, 
it may be said that while the universal is the primary mean- 
ing of a word, the individual is its secondary meaning 
(lalcsana). Thus the word blue primarily means ‘blue- 
ness ’ as a universal, but in tlie phrase ‘ the blue pot ’ it 
means, by implication, the individual with the attribute of 
blue colour. In the same way, although the word cow 
means ‘ cowness,’ yet by implication it means the individual 
possessed of the generic attribute of cowness. ■' 

According to the Naiynyikas, words do not mean 
universnls only, since these cannot be understood apart from 
the individuals and their particular forms. A genus can bo 
recognised only through the individuals that constitute it and 
their peculiar configurations. Hence the true view is that a 

> Viih NS. A NB. 2.3.60-61; 2.2.65. 

* Vide NS. & NB. 3.2.61': 2.2.66. 

» Vide VP., Ch. IV; SD., Oh. I. 
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word means all the three, namely, the individual, the confi- 
guration, and the generality. ' It cannot be said that a word 
directly means the universal and indirectly the individual, 
for it has only one primary meaning. The universal, the 
individual and the form enter into the full meaning of a word 
which does not exclusively mean any of them. All the three 
factors arc present in the meaning of a word in the same 
way, though with different degrees of prominence. Hence 
if in actual usage we do find only one factor to be evident, 
that is not because tlie other two are absent but because we 
are not interested in them for the nonce. When we are 
interested in the difference or distinction of one thing from 
others, what we do is to empliasise its individuality in the 
meaning of the word used for it, c.g. when we say ‘ that 
cow is standing.’ Rut when we want to stress the unity or 
similarity of things, we give prominence to the generality as 
a factor in the meaning of the word used, c.g. when we say 
‘ the cow is eternal.’ Thus the old Naiyayikas conclude that 
every word means the universal, the individual and some 
particular form, and that one of these is predominant, while 
the rest are subservient factors in the meaning of a word. ^ 
.\mong the modern Naiyayikas, however, some hold that a 
word means an individual as characterised by the universal 
(jdtivUistavyakti),^ while others maintain that it means an 
individual as qualified by both the universal and the configu- 
ration (jatyakrticisistavyakti).* It follows from this that 
there are three aspects in the meaning of a word, namely, a 
pictorial, a denotative and a connotative. A word calls up 
the form, denotes the individual, and connotes the genus or 

* Vide NS. & NB., -3 2.(12-63. 

* Vide NB., a.a.Cri. 

3 Vide Dinakari on Siddhdntamnktdvali, 81. 

< Vide SM., 81; f?abda.sakti-prakd.Hkd, 19. Cf. L. S, Piebbi tg. Modern 
Introduction to Logic t p. 500: “ T be detnon strati ve s3fiijbol mean^ its denotation, i.c., 

it sta ida for the object denoted ; wliereas^ha deacriptive phrase means the properties and 
not the objects (if anj) denoted.*' 

4r)-(1117B) 
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the universal. Every word will therefore be connotative in 
so far as it means the generic properties of the individuals 
denoted by it. Indian logic thus leaves no room for the so- 
called non-coiinotative terms of Formal Logic in the West. 

4. The unity of words and the hypothesis of sphota 

A word is a group of letters having a certain meaning. 
The letters composing a word have a definite order of suc- 
cession among them We perceive the constituent letters 
one after the other. But the letters or syllables composing 
a word cannot mean anything by themselves. Letters and 
syllables bear a meaning only when they are combined into 
one whole called a word. To put the same thing in a differ- 
ent way, a word means an object when it is perceived as the 
unity of a number of lettei's or syllables. Thus the word 
cow means a particular kind of animal when the letters 
c-o-w, are perceived and formed into the unity of one word. 
Hence the question arises : How are the letters in a word 
combined into one whole ? Is the unity of the word due to 
a synthesis of perception or memory or the intellect or some- 
thing else ? 

According to the Naiyayikas, the letters composing a 
word cannot be simultaneously perceived. We can perceive 
only one thing at one instant. Hence the letters of a word 
must be successively perceived by us. But in the order of 
succession when one is present, the others are cither past or 
future. How then can there be a synthesis of them all 
into one word ? The Naiyayikas hold that it is by means 
of memory. It is true that we perceive the different 
letters one after the other. But when we come to the last 
letter, the impressions of the preceding letters are retained 
in our mind. Hence the perception of the last letter as 
aided by the impressions of the .preceding letters presents 
the word as a whole of many letters^ and its meaning is 
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understood according to convention. Thus the word ‘cow ’ 
is perceived by the auditory sense all at once when it 
becomes related to the last letter and is aided by the im- 
pressions left by the preceding letters, although they are 
past. ' The unity of a word is thus explained by the 
Naiyayikas as due to memory and association between the 
letters composing it. According to the Vedantist, it is due 
to *the synthetic activity of the intellect. The separate 
experiences of the constituent letters come to us successively, 
but they are synthesised into the perception of one word 
by the intellect that holds together these experiences 
{samastapratyammaHini buddhi). ® 

The above explanations of the unity of a word as due 
to the synthesis of memory or the intellect involve certain 
difficulties for which the grammarians propose the theory 
of the spliota. When we perceive the last letter of a word, 
we have no perception of the preceding letters. All that we 
can have at that moment is a memory of this or that pre- 
ceding letter, but not of all. Strictly speaking, the 
Naiyayikas cannot allow more than one cognition, a per- 
ception or an image, to be in the mind at one moment. 
Even if it were possible for us to have the impressions of 
all the preceding letters, they will serve to give us a know- 
ledge of those letters by way of memory, but not of the 
thing signified by a word. Then the Vedantist simply 
assumes that the intellect holds together the experiences 
of all the letters, but does not show how these fleeting and 
successive experiences can be simultaneously present before 
the same intellect. In truth, a word is not a unity, but a 
series of successive sounds called letters. These letters 
cannot be unified into the experience of one word which, 
therefore, cannot signify an object. All that the series of 

> 8M.,82:TB., p.*14. 

* Vide Samkara^Bhasya an^ Bhamalit 1. 3.28, 
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letter-sounds does is to manifest one inarticulate sound- 
essence called sphota which is the real unity of a word and 
brings about the cognition of the object said to be meant 
by the word. Like the genus, the sphota is an eternal 
essence which is common to all the utterances of a word. 
Corresponding to every word there is such a sphota or 
sound-essence which is gradually unfolded by the letters 
of a word. When a particular word is uttered, its sphota 
or unitary principle is manifested and that directly presents 
the meaning of the word. Hence the sphota is the real 
word that means an object and there is no such thing as a 
word of letters meaning things.’ 

The theory of sphota has been justly repudiated by riiany 
right-thinking philosophers. The sphota is not only, as 
Thibaut remarks, a grammatical fiction, but is also useless as 
an explanation of the unity of words, ft has been severely 
criticised and rejected by I5arakara, Kumarila, Vacaspati 
and others. ® It cannot be denied that words mean objects 
and that they consist of letters or syllables arranged in a 
definite order. When a thing is expressed by a word, all 
that we perceive are letters and lio sphota. Even if there be 
such a thing as the sphota, we do not understand how it can 
mean an object when it is gradually unfolded by the letters 
of a word. If a series of successive sounds called letters 
cannot form a single word, how can the successive stages 
of the manifestation of the sphota or sound-essence be syn- 
thesised into a unitary whole ? The theory of the sphota 
does not bring us nearer the solution of the problem as to 
how there can be a simultaneous perception of successive 
facts as wc find it in the perception of a word. Neither the 
Naiyayikas jior the Vedantists give a satisfactory answer to 
this question. They forget that a synthesis of the letters 

■il 1 Vide NV P., 2. 2.67 ; Samkara^Bhatsya, 1.3 28. 

3 Vide Samkara-Bhdsya, 1,3.28; NVT., 3.2‘?i7 ; Sdslradipikdt pp. 95-97.; ^loka- 
vdrttikat pp. 610-44. 
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in a word by memory or the intellect is not the direct know- 
ledge that we mean by the perception of a word. The 
Naiyayikas were forced to draw this conclusion by their 
view of the mind as atomic and therefore incapable of having 
more than one cognition at one instant. Had they fully 
realised the implication of their view of ‘the present ’ as a 
block of time comprising several instants, they could have 
easily solved this problem. As many modern psychologists 
like James, Titchener, Royce and others have shown, our 
present consciousness is not like an indivisible mathemati- 
cal point, but is extended like the saddle-back. It has a 
span or duration of its own. It extends both backward into 
the past and forward into the future. Hence in the present 
consciousness we may have a number of successive facts, 
although that is very limited in our case. Thus there is a 
simultaneous perception of all the letters of a word, although 
these are successively read or heard by us. Hence we con- 
clude that the unity of a word is due to the synthesis of 
perception and not of memory or anything else. * 

^ Vide Jnmep* Principlefi of Psychology f Vo!. T, pp. G08- 10 ; "l itcliener, Texi-Book 
of Psychofogff, p, 841; lioycc, The World and the Individual, IT, iii. 
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OF SENTENCES (VAKYA) 

J . The construction of a sentence 

A sentence (oaky a) is a combination of words having a 
certain meaning. Any combination of words, however, 
does not make a significant sentence. The construction of 
an intelligible sentence must conform to four conditions. 
These are dkdhksd, yogyatd, sannidhi and tdtparyya. ^ 

By dkdhksd or expectancy is meant that quality of the 
words of a sentence by which they expect or imply one 
another. A word cannot by itself convey a complete mean- 
ing. It must be brought into relation with other words in 
order to express a full judgment. * When one hears the word 
‘bring’ uttered before him, he at once asks ‘what?’. 
The verb ‘ bring ’ has a need for some other words denoting 
some object or objects, e.gf. ‘the jar.’ In the absence of 
such words, it has no meaning and falls short of a complete 
judgment. Similarly, a word in the nominative case re- 
quires a verb to convey a complete meaning. Generally 
speaking, the dkdhksd or expectancy of words is the relation 
between kriydtva and kdrakatoa, the verb and the case- 
endings implied by it.® When Isay ‘dog,’ ‘horse,’ 

‘ cow,’ ‘ man,’ etc., I simply utter a string of names which 
do not imply one another and cannot therefore constitute a 
sentence. The reason is that there is no kriydtva and 


I Vide BP., 82. 

* PadaajB pad&ntaravyBtirekapruyakt&naovayanaDubh&vakatvam&kBi&kfii, TS., p. 72, 
s Vide 8M., pp. 493 f ; TC., IV, pp. 918 f. 
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karakatva between these words in the strictly grammatical 
sense. ^ In some cases, however, we may have a sentence 
without the relation of kriyatva and karakatva between its 
constituent words, e.g. ** so ’yam Devadatta.” In the case 
of the relation of identity the ordinary conditions of kriyatva 
and karakatva are not necessary. Still, we cannot deny the 
expectancy of the words in an identity proposition. The 
words imply each other in so far as one means the same 
thing as is meant by the other. When w’e say ‘ this is 
that Devadatta,’ the ‘ this ’ and the ‘ that ’ mutually imply 
each other. According to the Vedantist, there is dkdhksd 
or expectancy between words, not only when one actually 
implies the other, but may possibly imply it. Thus when 
I say ‘ bring the cow,’ one may ask ‘ what kind of cow ? ’ 
Hence the word cow may imply adjectives like black, old, 
etc. There cannot be a significant sentence iinless its terms 
are thus capable of implying one another. ® 

The second condition of the combination of words in a 
sentence is their yogyatd or mutual fitness. It consists in 
the absence of contradiction in the relation of the objects 
denoted by a sentence. When the meaning of a sentence is 
not contradicted, there is yogyatd or fitness between its 
constituent words. The sentence ‘ moisten with fire ’ 
(agnind siilcet) is wanting in fitness because there is a 
contradiction betw'een fire and moistening. Hence there 
must not be any incompatibility between the meanings of 
the different words so as to render the whole sentence itself 
meaningless. Some modern Naiyayikas do not consider the 
knowledge of fitness to be a necessary condition of verbal 
knowledge. According to them, what prevents the under- 
standing of a sentence is the knowledge of the incompati- 
bility between its words. As such, we may very well have 


> Vid« TB., p. 13. 
* VP., Ch. IV. 
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a verbal cognition only if we are not aware of any inconsis- 
tency between the words of a sentence. We do not require 
a further knowledge of their consistency or fitness with one 
another. ^ 

Sannidhi or dsatti is the third condition of verbal 
knowledge. It consists in the propinquity or proximity 
between the different words of a sentence. If there is to be 
an intelligible sentence, then its constituent words must be 
continuous with one another in time or space. Spoken words 
cannot make a sentence when separated by long intervals 
of time. Similarly, written words cannot construct one 
sentence when they are separated by long intervals of space. 
Thus the words ‘ bring a cow' ’ will not make a sentence 
when uttered on three days or written on three pages, even 
though they possess the first two marks of expectancy and 
fitness. ® 

Tdlparyya as a condition of verbal knowledge stands for 
the meaning intended to be conveyed by a sentence. A 
word may mean different things indifferent cases. Whether 
it means this or that thing in a particular case depends on 
the intention of the person who uses the word. To under- 
stand the meaning of a sentence we must consider the 
intention of the writer or the speaker who uses it. Thus 
when a man is asked to bring saindhava, he is at a 
loss to understand whether he is told to bring salt or a 
horse, for the word means both. This can be ascertained 
only if we know the intention of the speaker. Hence 
the understanding of a sentence depends on the understand- 
ing of its tdlparyya or intended meaning. In the case 
of ordinary sentences used by human beings, we may ascer- 
tain their tdtparyya from the context (prakarana) in which 
they are used. For the understanding of the Vedic texts 

^ Arthabadho yogyata, TS., p. 7‘2. 

^ PadaDamavilambenoccaraj^aih saunidbi^, ibid. 
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we are to resort to the logical rules of iuterpretation syste- 
matised by the Mimaiiisa.^ 

With regard to the iniportaiice of latiniryya or intention 
as a condition of verbal knowledge there is much dill'erence 
of opinion among Indian thinkers. Some hold that a 
definite knowledge of the tdtparyya or the intended meaning 
is an essential condition of verbal knowledge. Others 
think that an understanding of the tatparyya is necessary 
only in the case of equivocal terms and ambiguous expres- 
sions having two or more possible meanings. Others again 
maintain that while tdtparyya is a condition of verbal know- 
ledge, it is not to be admttted as a separate condition, but 
should be included within the first condition of dkdhksd 
or syntactic expectancy. By dUdhkm we mean the need 
that one word has for another in order to convey the intend- 
ed meaning of the speaker. As such, tdtparyya or the 
intended meaning is a part of the dkdhksa or expectancy of 
words. ^ The Vedantists, however, contend that tdtparyya 
in the sense of the intended meaning is not a condition 
of verbal cognition. When the parrot imitates such human 
expressions as ‘ who comes,’ ‘ who goes, ’ etc., we cannot 
say that there is any intention behind its imitative cries. 
Yet we have no difficulty in understanding the meaning of 
these expressions. Or, when one utters the Vedic texts 
without understanding their meaning, he cannot be said to 
intend the meaning which his hearers interpret out of them. 
The Vedantists, therefore, urge that tdt2)aryya as a condi- 
tion of verbal knowledge is not constituted by the meaning 
intended to be conveyed by the speaker, but by the fitness 
of the words of a sentence to give a particular meaning 
{tatpratUijananayogyatvam). Thus the sentence * the jar is 
in the room ’ is fit to denote the relation of the room to the 


^ Tatpratlticchaya uccaritatvam iaiparyyajijanani ca vakyarthajiiane hetuh etc., 
Tattvadlpikdf p. 68. Vide also BP. & SM.. 84. 

2 Vide SM., 84. Vide also Kuppnswami Sastri, Primer of Indian Logic ^ p. 335. 
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jar, but not to the cloth. In the case of equivocal words, 
]'\ke saindham, etc., which may have more than one meaning, 
we are to say that the tatparyya lies in their fitness to 
yield a particular meaning in the absence of some other 
intended meaning. The word saindhava is fit to mean 
salt in the absence of any intention to mean the horse. If, 
however, it be used to mean both salt and horse, we are 
to say that it has the fitness to mean both in the absence of 
any intended meauing other than the two. Thus while the 
Vedantists admit that tatparyya is a necessary condition in 
the understanding of words or sentences, they reduce it to 
the fitness of words themselves to give a particular meaning 
apart from the intention, if any, of the speaker.^ 

It is to be observed here that the difference between the 
Nyaya and the Vedanta conception of tfitparyya is ultima- 
tely due to their different notions about the meaning of 
words. For the Vedantist and the MTmamsaka, the 
primary meaning (4akydrtlia) is a power inherent in words, 
while for the Naiyayika it is itnported into the words by the 
intention of the person who uses them. Hence the Vedan- 
tist’s idea of tatparyya is vitiated by the initial assump- 
tion that the fitness of a word to mean something is an 
independent thing by itself, that it is a ^akti or power 
inherent in the word, but distinct from botli the word and 
the object denoted by it. He is thus led to think that 
tatparyya as a condition of verbal knowledge is constituted 
by the inherent fitness of words to convey a particular 
meaning independently of the will or intention of the speaker. 
A word, however, is a significant sign or symbol. It acquires 
a meauing or significance in so far as it is ‘ consciously 
designed to stand for something.’ A newly coined word 
is such a sign used by some one to signify something. We 
understand a word when we know what it is that a person 


^ y»rf« VP., ch. IV. 
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using it means to signify, otherwise we misunderstand it. 
As Dr. Stebbing* observes: “A hearer understands a 
word used by a speaker when he is referred to that which 
the speaker intended to indicate to him.” But for the 
speaker’s intention a word cannot have different meanings 
in different contexts. Hence we cannot ignore the aspect 
of intention in the meaning of a word. In fact the 
Vedantists have to recognise it in the case of equivocal 
words which may have two meanings if it be so intended 
by the speaker or the writer. It is also indirectly admitted 
by them when they say that the tdtparyya of a word 
depends on the context (prakarana) in which it is used. 


2. The meaning of a sentence 

A vakya or a sentence is a combination of padas or 
words, which conforms to certain conditions. Just as words 
mean objects, so sentences mean the relations of objects. 
A sentence bears a certain meaning like the constituent 
words. Hence the question here arises : How are the 
meanings of the separate words constituting a sentence 
related to that of the sentence as a whole ? Is the 
meaning of a sentence merely the sum of the meanings 
of its words ? Or, is it something new, but determined 
by the meanings of the component words ? Or again, 
does a sentence convey a meaning of its own independently 
of the words constituting it ? 

One theory of the relation between the meaning of a 
sentence and those of its constituent words is known as 
abhihitanvaya-vada. According to it, the meaning of a 
sentence is merely the synthesis (anvaya) of the meanings 
of the separate words composing it. When we read or 
hear a sentence we have first an understanding of the 


^ Logic in Practice, p fifi 
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separate meanings of the words one after the other. Then 
by putting together the meanings of all the words, according 
to their expectancy, proximity, fitness and intention 
{akanksa, sannidhi, yogyata, idtparyya), we arrive at the 
construed meaning of the whole sentence. On this view, 
then, the expression of the meanings of words precedes 
the construction of a sentence, i.e. there is a construction 
of the meanings as expressed in the words (ahhihitdnmya). 
As to how the different meanings, which are successively 
expressed by the words, are put together, we are told that 
it is by means of memory. We understand the meanings 
of the words successively ; but when we come to the 
last word of a sentence we remember the meanings of 
all the preceding words. The meaning of the last word 
being combined with those of the preceding words by 
means of memory, we have an understanding of the meaning 
of the sentence as a whole. The theory of abhihiidnvaya 
is advocated in the Nyfiya, the Bhatta Mlmaihsa and the 
Vedanta system. It is generally supported by the follow- 
ing reasons. If the words of a sentence have no 
separate meanings of their own, then the classification of 
words into nouns, adjectives, verbs, etc., becomes meaning- 
less. Further, in every case in which we are to understand 
the meaning of a sentence, we must first understand the 
meaning of its component words. Without a previous 
understanding of the words no one can understand the 
meaning of a sentence. Moreover, if the meaning of a 
sentence were quite independent of the meaning of its 
constituent words, then any sentence could convey any 
meaning. Lastly, when we understand the meaning of 
a new verse, we do so obviously on the basis of our 
knowledge of the words and their separate meanings. This 
cannot be explaijied by any understanding of the sentences, 
since they are new and unintelligible to us. So it is con- 
cluded that the meaning of a sentence is just the synthesis 
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of the separate meanings of its words.* Russell subscribes 
to this view when he observes that ‘ a sentence may con- 
sist of a single word, or of a wink ; but generally it consists 
of several words. In that case it has a meaning which 
is a function of the meanings of the separate words and 
their order.’ ® 

Another theory of the relation between the meaning of 
a sentence and those of its constituent words is known as 
anvitahhidhana-vada. According to it, the meaning of a 
sentence is not merely the aggregate of the separate 

meanings of its constituent words. The sentence has a 

unitary meaning of its own which cannot be resolved into 
the complex meaning of its words. Every sentence means 
an action (kriydrtha). It either commands or forbids us 
to do something. Hence the kriyd or the verb is the 

central unit of a sentence. All the other words of a sentence 
develop or particularise the action which is the central mean- 
ing of it. The constituent words possess meaning only as 
they are related to the action meant by the sentence. Thus 
in the sentence ‘ bring the cow,’ the word cow means, 
not the cow as such, but as the object of the verb bring. 

Hence in a sentence there is first a construction (anvaya) 
of the words with one another and then an expression 
(abhidhana) of the construed meaning of the whole sentence, 
i.e. there is an expression of the construed meaning 
(anvitdhhidhdna) . The theory of anvitdl>hidhdna is advo- 
cated by the Prfibhakara Mimamsakas and the grammarians. 
Thex'e is, however, some difference of opinion between 
them with regard to the function of the words in the 
construed meaning of the sentence. According to the 
grammarians, the constituent words have no separate 
meanings of their own. They convey only the integral 

1 V»rf«TB., p. H;NM, i)p. ; Vrimranaprameijaxarhrjraha, pp, 257 f. Vide 

also VP., Ch. IV; »D., p. 163. 

2 Vide Outline of Philosophy, p. 266. 
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meaning of the sentence in different ways and degrees. 
Hence the words lose their individual meanings in the 
unitary meaning of the sentence. The Prabhakaras, on 
the other hand, maintain that the words convey both their 
separate meanings and the construed meaning of the 
sentence. Just as in a machine the parts perform their 
respective functions and at the same time contribute to 
the function of the whole, so the words in a sentence present 
their individual meanings till these are construed into the 
unitary meaning of the sentence. Hence the meaning 
of a sentence is neither the aggregate meaning of the words 
nor is it quite independent of their separate meanings. 
Rather, • the sentence is a new combination of the individual 
meanings of the words and, therefore, conveys a new 
meaning. The Prabhakaras agree with others in holding 
that the combination of the separate meanings of the words 
is effected by memory, since the words appear in succession 
and their meanings are only I'emembered by us when we 
come to the end of the sentence.^ 

Of the different views about the meaning of a sentence, 
that of the Prabhakaras seems to be the best. If the mean- 
ing of a sentence be, as the grammarians think, quite 
independent of the words, then we can have no other way 
of knowing it than a personal explanation from the speaker 
or writer of it. If, on the other hand, its meaning be 
merely the aggregate of the word-meanings, we do not 
see how any sentence can convey a new meaning to 
meet a new situation. If the word-meanings are 
not modified in the meaning of the sentence, according 
to its context, no sentence can go further than the 
old meanings of its words. On the other hand, without 
something of their old meanings persisting in the words, 
the new meaning of a sentence cannot be understood by us. 

^ FfV/a NM., pp. 387-98; Vwarat^prameyasathgrahdt pp 267-60. 
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Hence we are to say that in the meaning of a sentence the 
separate meanings of the words are so modified as to fit in 
with the context in which the sentence is used/ That the 
meaning of the sentence dominates the meanings of its 
words will appear also from the fact that in the life of the 
individual the judgment precedes the separate concepts 
related in it. The child makes assertions about objects 
before he understands the separate meanings of words. It 
is the sentence and not the word that is the starting-point 
of our thought and speech. Hence the meaning of a word 
should follow the meaning of the sentence in which it is 
used. The meaning of the sentence is not a function of the 
meanings of the separate words, rather, it functions in and 
determines the meanings of its words. This appears from 
the fact that we cannot ascertain the meaning of a word 
unless we know the sentence in which it is used. 

8. The import of sentences 

For the Naiyayikas, a sentence is tlie verbal expression 
of determinate knowledge (savikalpakajrldna). It is only 
determinate knowledge that can be conveyed by a sentence. 
Indeterminate knowledge (nirvikalpakajhdna) cannot be 
expressed in words or sentences. Now determinate know'- 
ledge is the knowledge of a thing as qualified by an attri- 
bute {vUesamvUesydvagdhi). In it we know something to 
be related to something else as substantive to adjective. 
Hence a sentence as the verbal expression of determinate 
knowledge must contain two terms and express a relation 
between them. Of these two terms one is called uddeiya 
or the subject about which something is asserted. It is also 

^ Cf. Schiller, Logic for Uce, p 66 : * A successful transfer of meaning has to 
satisfy conditions. (1) It has to presuppose and respect old meanings and to 
employ old truths ; but it has also (2) so to arrange them in their contexts as to 
develop ne^ meanings out of them, in order to express new truths.' 
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called vUesya or the substantive which is regarded as the 
seat or locus of some quality. It may thus be called the 
determinandum or what is presented to be determined and 
characterised by thought. In relation to it, the other term 
is called vidheya or that which is asserted about the 
subject and is therefore a predicate. It is known also as 
the viiesana or the adjective which is referred to the subject. 
It is that which determines the subject and may thus be 
called the dcterminans in relation to it. On this analysis of 
it, a sentence corresponds to a proposition in Western logic. 
But unlike the propositions of Formal Logic, the sentence 
has no need for a copula. That there must be a copula or 
a verb in a sentence is not admitted by the Naiyiiyikas 
and many other Indian thinkers. The analysis of a sentence 
into the subject, the predicate and the copula is repudiated 
by the Naiyayikas as utterly groundless.^ We can very well 
express a complete meaning without the copula, as when 
we say “ parvato oahnimdn.” That the copula, as some 
form of the verb ‘ to be,’ is not an essential part of the 
proposition is also recognised by modern logicians like 
Bradley/ Bosanquet® and Johnson.^ The Naiyayikas go 
further than this and hold that no verb is necessary for a 
sentence. It may be said that a veih is implied, if not 
expressly mentioned, in a sentence. When we say ‘ a 
fiery hill,’ or ‘ a red colour,’ we imply the verb ‘exists 
or ‘ is ’. For the Naiyayikas, however, such verbs stand for 
a subjective mode of our assertion, but not for any part of 
the asserted fact or content.® The ‘ hill as fiery,’ or the 

1 Knyarahitam na vakyainastTtyadikastu pracam pravado niryuklikatvadafiradd- 
hey nil, iSnbdOi^aldi-praJiaHhai p. ‘28. 

2 Principles of Logic, Vol. I, p. ‘21. 

3 Logic, \o\, I, p.81. 

* Logic, Pb. I, pp. 30-11. 

5 Of. 8. H. Mellone, Introductory TeH-Book of Logic, p. 10 ; ‘ There is no separate 
existence in thought corresponding to the separate existence of the copula in the typical 
proposition, S is P.’ 
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‘ colour as red ’ is the content of our assertion. The verb 
is or exists stands for no objective content. Hence a 
sentence does not require a verb as an essential part of 
its content. So also we may have a proposition without 
the copula or the verb ‘ to be.’ But we should observe 
that although the sentence as a predicative judgment 
{oiie^yavUesanavagahi) corresponds to a proposition, yet it 
is in itself wider than a proposition. There are sentences 
which do not express any relation between subject and 
predicate, or in which there may not be any subject or 
predicate, e.g. ‘ a dog runs,’ ‘ go there,’ etc. These are 
sentences, but not propositions expressing a relation between 
two terms. The Naiyayikas, however, take the sentence 
as equivalent to a proposition. 

It will appear from the above that, according to the 
Naiyayikas, the import of a sentence or proposition is the 
predication of an attribute with regard to some thing or 
things. It expresses the relation between a substantive and 
an adjective {vUesyaviiesana) . The substantive is some 
thing or real, while the adjective is some other fact or real 
found in relation to it. Hence we may say that both the 
subject and the predicate are real facts forming one complex 
whole. The proposition does not bring the one into 
relation with the other, but finds them as related. The 
Naiyayikas, therefore, cannot agree with Bradley ' and 
Bosanquet “ who hold that a proposition is the reference of 
an ideal content to reality, or that a proposition characterises 
some part of reality, with which we are in immediate 
contact, by referring an ideal content to it. For them, 
the predicate is not an ideal content but a real fact. In (he 
proposition ‘ the ball is red,’ the redness is as much a 
perceived fact as the ball, and so also their relation is not 

% 

^ Principles of Logic, \o^, T, p. 10. 

^ Logic, Vol. I, p. 
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ideal but an actual fact. They do not accept the subjective 
view that a proposition expresses a relation between two 
ideas, or the idealistic view that it is the reference of an 
ideal content to reality. As radical realists they are in 
favour of the objective view that the proposition expresses a 
real relation between two facts or reals. This naive view' 
of the Naiyayikas has been ably supported by Mr. Gotshalk’ 
who opposes the idealistic view and shows that ‘ the subject 
of an Ordinary judgment is not Eeality itself but merely 
and simply that limited situation within Eeality engaging 
attention,’ i.e. a finite and limited reality. So also what 
is predicated of the subject is some real fact, a thing or 
quality, etc., and not a mere piece of meaning or an ideal 
content referred by a judgment to an existent reality. 

The above view of the Naiyayikas that all propositions 
express the subject-predicate relation between a substantive 
and an adjective has been opposed by the Mimamsakas, the 
Vedantins and other logicians. According to the gramma- 
rians and the Prabhakaras, ^ every significant proposition 
means an action. If a proposition is to give us any new 
knowledge, it must not relate to matters of fact 
isiddhapadartha), for these may be known by means of 
perception and inference. On the other hand, the kriyd or 
the verb is the central unit of a sentence or proposition. 
The subject and the predicate have meaning only as 
they are related to the verb by the nominative and 
objective cases. Hence the import of a proposition 
lies, not in the subject-predicate relation between two 
terms, but in the action denoted by its verb. Every propo- 
sition expresses a command and is, therefore, an imperative 
proposition. According to the Advaita Vedantins, ® all pro- 


* Viih' M iiid, ilm., WX'.. ^ 

2 Vida Vicaranapraweyaaawijrahaf pp. 
« Vide VP.. Cb. J. 
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positions cannot be brought under tlie subject*predicate 
form. Identity propositions, like ‘ this is that man,’ cannot 
be construed according to the subject-predicate relation. 
These propositions do not express any relation between two 
things, but the simple identity of a thing with itself. We 
cannot say here that * that man ’ is the predicate or adjec- 
tive of ‘ this man.’ These are non-relational and therefore 
non-predicative propositions. Russell ^ also opposes the 
view that all propositions are reducible to the subject-predi- 
cate form. He thinks that the propositions which assign 
the qualities of things come under this form, e.g. “ this 
thing is round, and red and so on.” On the other hand, 
the propositions which express relations cannot be reduced 
to the subject-predicate form. Thus in the propositions 
‘ A is like B,’ * B is the brother of C,’ ‘ C is greater than 
D,’ we cannot say that the terminal term is predicated of 
the initial term. They express respectively a symmetrical, 
a non-symmetrical and an asymmetrical relation between 
different terms, of which one cannot be regarded as the 
quality of the other. 

When we consider the different views about the import 
of propositions, we are led to think that a distinction should 
be made between predicative and non-predicative proposi- 
tions. In a predicative proposition a subject is related to a 
predicate as substantive to adjective. All propositions, 
however, are not predicative in this sense. There are many 
propositions which cannot be brought under the subject- 
predicate form. Thus Russell’s relational propositions, ‘ A 
is like B,’ ‘ C is greater than D,’ do not conform to the 
subject-predicate form. It may be said that these propo- 
sitions are predicative because in the one ‘ likeness to B * is 
predicated of A, and in the other ‘ being greater than D ’ 


I Our Knowledge of the External Worlds pp» 45-50. 
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is predicated of C. This will mean that A has the attribute 
of being like B, and C has the attribute of being greater 
than D. But ‘ being like B ’ is not a quality of A, nor 
‘ being greater than D ’ of C, in the same way in which 
the red colour is a quality of the ball. Similarly, the 
Vedantin’s identity proposition ‘ this is that man ’ can 
hardly be reduced to the subject-predicate form . For the 
Naiyayikas, this proposition is predicative in so far as it 
means that ‘ this man is characterised by a past existence.’ 
In it a man’s existence at some other time and space is 
predicated as a character of his present existence. Although 
the proposition may be interpreted in this way, yet it loses 
its real force when so interpreted. The proposition 
expresses a judgment of recognition (pratyabhijna) . In 
recognition we are primarily interested in the identity 
of a man from the past to the present. To recognise 
a man as that Dcvadatta ’ is to know not only that 
he was knowm before, but that he is identical in the past 
and the present. Hence the proposition ‘ this is that 
man ’ does not characterise a man by his past existence 
and is, therefore, non-predicative. Finally, the sentences 
vvhich mean action cannot be called predicative proposi- 
tions by any stretch of imagination. The sentence ‘ a 
dog runs ’ is not a predicative proposition, because there 
is in it no subject-predicate relation between two terms. 
To make it predicative it may be converted into the logical 
form ‘ a dog is a running animal.’ But this form of 
the sentence does not bring out its real sense. It is an 
altogether different proposition, and a false proposition 
too, for dogs do not always run. Similarly, sentences 
expressing commands or imperatives are not predicative 
propositions in any sense or form. ‘ Thou shalt not steal,’ 
‘ pray to God ’ are sentences which enjoin certain duties on 
us, but do not assert any relation, predicative or otherwise, 
between two ideas or things. 
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4. Sabda as an independent source of knowledge 

According to many schools of Indian philosophy, iabda 
or verbal testimony is an independent pramdna like per- 
ception and inference. As we have already seen, there is 
some difference of opinion among them as to the nature 
of iabda or verbal testimony. There are two main views 
with regard to it. On the one hand, the Jainas ’ and the 
Naiyayikas take 4ahda as the statement of a perfectly 
reliable person. In this sense, ,4ahda as pramdna means 
a sentence which is spoken or written by a trustworthy 
person, or the statement of some authority. On the 
other hand, §abda as a pramdna is taken by the 
Mlmathsakas ^ and the Vedantins ’ to mean a sentence or 
proposition whose import is not contradicted in any way. 
On this view, a sentence as the significant combination 
of words, according to the four conditions of expectancy, 
compatibility, proximity and fitness, is pramdna or a valid 
source of knowledge. 

Let us now consider whether Sabda can in any sense be 
regarded as an independent method of knowledge {pramdna). 
This question resolves itself into two other questions. The 
first question is : Can hbda give us a true knowledge of 
objects ? If it can, it will have to be regarded as a pramdna 
or source of knowledge. Then the second question will be 
this: Is the way in which .s'flhda gives us a knowledge of 
objects different and distinct from perception, inference and 
the rest ? It does not matter if the same objects can be 
known by pej’ception or inference. So long as we cannot 
reduce iahda or the verbal knowledge of objects to the condi- 

^ Aptena pra^itam lacanamaplavacaDaii), Prameyakamalamarta^da , p, 112. 

2 Cf. ParlarthM)hjdbaiiadvarena >adT&kjarlha\ijfiauam taccbabdaih saioa 
pramS^aiD, SD., p. 72. 

3 V/de VP., Chap. IV. 
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tioiis of any other kind of knowledge, we must recognise it 
as an independent method of knowledge. 

The first (|uestion deserves an affirmative answer. 3abda 
or testimony gives us true knowledge about many things. 
The Buddhists, however, contend that iabda which consists 
of words cannot give us any knowledge. Words are physi- 
cal objects and cannot, therefore, take the place of an organ 
of knowledge like the senses or the reason. Further, there 
is no part or aspect of reality which cannot be known by 
perception or inference, and for which we require a different 
method like sahda or testimony. This contention, however, 
rests on a misunderstanding. Just as the same objects may 
be known by perception and inference, so they may be 
known by ^abda or testimony. Or, we may say that ^abda 
has to do with suprarauudane realities which cannot be 
known by perception or inference. Further, words as 
physical sounds or coloured figures do not give us any know- 
ledge of facts. ' 3ahda as the understanding of sentences or 
propositions gives us more knowledge about the world than 
perception and inference. A man’s knowledge would be 
very meagre if he were to depend solely on his own 
experience and reason. The bulk of our knowledge 
comes from the testimony of our fellow beings, e.g. books 
and speeches. We accept on trust by far the greater part 
of what we hold to be true. Hence it is established that 
^abda does give us true knowledge of facts and is, there- 
fore, a pramdtia or source of true knowledge. 

Turning to the second question, we ask if ^abda or verbal 
testimony can be reduced to any other method or form of 
knowledge. While standing on the bank of an unknown 
river I am told by a local gentleman : “ This river is 
fordable.” I know the depth of the river from this state- 
ment. Can this knowledge be explained by perception, or 


1 Vuh NV. & NVT., 2.1,49, 
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any other source of knowledge ? It cannot be a case of 
perception, because I cannot directly see the river’s depth 
nor measure it before going into its water. It cannot be 
explained by memory, for there is no previous experience 
corresponding to my present knowledge of the river’s depth. 
1 cannot now remember that the river is fordable because 
1 have not perceived it to be such in the past. It cannot 
be said that my present knowledge of the river as fordable 
is the result of the synthesis of my ideas of a river and of 
fordability acquired from the previous experiences of other 
fordable rivers. Even if I have such ideas or memory- 
images from previous experience, they will not explain my 
knowledge of this river as fordable, because there i.s no 
previous experience in relation to it. * 

Next we are to consider whether hhda or verbal testi- 
mony can be reduced to inference. It has been held by 
many thinkers, both Indian and European, that knowledge 
from testimony is really a form of inference. The Buddhist 
logicians hold the generally accepted view that testimony 
is a kind of inference, because in it we infer the truth or 
falsity of a statement from the character of the person who 
makes that statement. But this view makes a confusion 
between two different questions. To determine whether 
testimony is a separate source of knowledge or not, we are 
only to see if it gives us a true knowledge of facts, and not 
how its truth is known or tested by us. We can very well 
know the meaning of a sentence even before we enquire 
into its source, or when its source cannot be known. In 
fact, testimony is the source of the greater part of our 
knowledge of the w'orld. Thus the Buddhist contention 
falls to the ground. “ The Vaisesikas try to reduce testimony 

1 niyantrit^rlbiitvaniia pratjaksam na caniima ... na casiUi stnftili 
sAiuanakara-aathskaraprabhavulvrit, ^al^lamkii-ptnlm^ihu, pp. 3-4. 

2 Vide NV., 1. 1. 7. Cf, * Vakyai^ravapaniarnmeva hyaptajiriplajrianaoaiKfksairevu 
padftitbairvakyaiUio \agaiiiyaie, SD., p, 73. 
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to inference on more plausible grounds. ^ According to them, 
knowledge from testimony is governed by the fundamental 
law of inferential reasoning. Just as in an inference we 
know an unperceived fact from the perception of a sign that 
is universally related to it ((ryaptUdli-lihga)), so in testimony 
we have the knowledge of some unperceived facts from the 
perception of the words by which they are denoted. I hear 
the sentence ‘ there are live trees on the river-bank.’ 
With this I have an auditory perception of a number of 
words. I know that each of these words has a fixed and 
universal relation with the object meant by it. Hence to 
know these words is, for me, to know the objects denoted by 
them, just as to know smoke is, for a man who knows the 
universal relation between smoke and fire, to know the 
existence of fire in relation to it. In testimony our know- 
ledge about facts is brought about by the knowledge of 
words as signs or middle terms {lihgd) and that of their 
invariable relation (vijdpti) with those facts. Hence know- 
ledge from testimony is really inferential in character. ^ 
But this attempt to reduce testimony to a kind of inference 
reminds us of the Procrustean method. It violently turns 
and twists the nature of testimony to make it conformable 
to the standard of inference, and yet it cannot succeed. 
Inference depends on the knowledge of vydpti which is a 
natural relation of coexistence between two things, e.g. 
smoke and fire. No knowledge of the meanings of words 
is necessary to infer the existence of fire from smoke. From 
the mere perception of smoke in the hill we know that there 
must be fire in it. If there were such a natural relation of 
coexistence between words and their meanings, then an 
illiterate man should have had as good knowledge from 
words as any man of letters. Further, the relation between 


1 J^ubdopiMnanayornaiva prfchakpranianyainrsyate, anumfiDagatrirlhatvaditi vaise- 
^ikath matarD) BP., 140-41. 

^ t^abdo *DuroaDam vyaptibaleDarthapratipadakatvaddhuinav^t, ISK., p, 213. 
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the middle and the major term of an inference is such that 
if the middle is present in a certain locus, the major also 
must be present in it. If there were such a relation between 
words and the objects denoted by them, we should expect 
to find the objects in the body of the person or the book in 
which the words occur. In truth, the relation between 
words and their objects is quite different from that which 
holds between the middle and the major term of an infer- 
ence. Words mean certain objects, but do not coexist with 
them. So also, the conditions of verbal knowledge or testi- 
mony are specifically different from those of an inference. 
It is true that both depend on a mental construction of 
certain given data. But in inference the construction is 
limited to only three terms .and proceeds according to their 
relations of inclusion and exclusion. In verbal knowledge 
there is a construction of the meanings of .any number of 
words constituting a sentence, according to their synt.actical 
expectancy, propinquity, mutual fitness and intention. * 
Even if our understanding of the meaning of a word may be 
said to be conditioned, like inference, by a fixed association 
between the two, we cannot speak of any fixed relation 
between a sentence and its meaning. A sentence conveys 
different meanings according to its different constructions. 
Its meaning depends on such specific conditions as the 
expectancy, fitness, proximity and intended meaning of 
words, which are not to be found in inference or any other 
kind of knowledge. Finally, the evidence of introspection 
(anuvyamsaya) confirms the result of the logical analysis 
that testimony is distinct from inference. It clearly shows 
that we cannot detect any inferential process in the know- 
ledge from testimony. When from the sentence ‘ the cow 
exists ’ I know that a certain cow does exist, I feel that I do 
not infer the existence of a cow, but understand it from a 

t 

1 Yogyatartbagata ’kaAb^a ^abdanistha ’nubbavika, pratyekaiii va militva va naite 
iiiligainasiddiutaiji, SabdasaJctupraJiasiltat kar. 4, 

49— (1117B) 
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sentence. ‘ Hence we conclude that testimony is a distinct 
method of knowledge which cannot be reduced to any other 
method. 

Some Western thinkers now recognise testimony as a 
separate source of knowlege. Thus Bussell ® frankly admits 
that ‘ testimony is essential to science, although it is open 
to criticism by the sceptic.’ So also Montague * thinks that 
‘ testimony that is open to free and honest study remains as 
legitimate a source of knowledge as any other.’ He, how- 
ever, holds that testimony is not a primary but a secondary 
source of knowledge. For him the weakness of testimony 
consists first in the fact that authorities conflict. But on his 
own admission this difficulty is not peculiar to testimony ; 
it is present in each of the other rnethbds. There are 
conflicting perceptions and inferences, like conflicting testi- 
monies. Hence this cannot be a ground of distinction 
between one method as primary and another as secondary. 
The second and more serious source of weakness in testi- 
mony is, for him, its dependence on some other method for 
establishing its validity. When questioned as to why we 
should accept a given authority, the answer must be that 
the authority knows the truth direct through some other 
method like experience or intuition. This shows that the 
truth of testimony ultimately depends on the direct 
experience, reason or intuition, of some person. In testi- 
mony the individual’s relation to truth is not direct but 
indirect, for it depends on the direct knowledge of a second 
individual, while in sense and reason the individual is in 
direct relation with the truth of things. Hence testimony 

^ Vastuto.. iisttiivena gamanuminomUyaderanavj'av&fiByasya tatr&sattv&t, pratyula 
gaurastTti'vakyadastii vena gauh ^ruto na tvanumita ityevftnubhavacca, SabdaSakti- 
prakdMdj p. 7. 

* Outline of Philosophy, p. 

3 The Ways of Knowing, Chap. I. It Diay be noted here that It. 8. Stebbing also 
inclines to the view that while testimony is # source of Imman knowledge, it is not an 
independent source, but can be reduced to infcirence (vide Logic in Practice, p. 102), 
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cannot be a primary and an ultimate source of knowledge 
like the other methods. According to the Naiyayikas also, 
the validity of the knowledge derived from testimony 
depends on the reliability of the person who is its source. 
So also the truth of testimony is to be proved or tested by 
successful activity or verification in direct experience. Still 
the Naiyayikas recognise testimony as an independent source 
of knowledge like perception and inference. 

The Mimaihsakas and the Vedantins go further than the 
Naiyayikas and hold that the truth of the knowledge from 
testimony is both constituted and known by itself. By 
testimony they mean a significant combination of ideas 
expressed by words, according to their expectancy, com- 
patibility, propinquity and fitness. It is a sentence in 
which the ideas expressed by the words are consistent with 
one another and also with the facts denoted by them. The 
meaning conveyed by a sentence is not only consistent in 
itself but also with the facts of experience. As such, it 
naturally leads to a knowledge of the truth. The truth of 
the knowledge derived from testimony is thus constituted 
by its own intrinsic conditions. And truth is, wherever 
it is, known by itself. It is a self-evident character of 
knowledge and requires no other test than itself in order to 
be known as true. For example, a true perception is by 
itself known as true. Similarly, the knowledge derived 
from a proposition or sentence is true and is known as true, 
if there be no ground to contradict or doubt it. The truth 
of testimony is both constituted and established by itself. 

Although we do not go so far as to say with the 
Mimamsakas and the Vedantins that testimony has self- 
evident validity, yet we find no reason to deny that it is an 
independent or ultimate source of knowledge. Whether a 
certain source of knowledge is independent or not depends 
on two things ; (i) whethor,it gives us a true knowledge of 
facts, and (ii) whether its conditions are distinct from those 
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of any other source. It does not matter if the truth of the 
knowledge is constituted or ascertained by some other source. 
Thus the validity of an inference depends on the validity 
of our perceptions of the middle term and its relation to 
the major term. So also the truth of its conclusion is 
tested by verification in direct experience. Still no one 
denies that inference is a primary and an ultimate source of 
knowledge. If it be so, why should we not recognise testi- 
mony also as an ultimate source of knowledge ? We have 
already seen that it gives us a true knowledge of facts in a 
way distinct from any other way of knowing them. If 
testimony depends on perception to prove its validity, per- 
ception also depends on inference to prove its own validity 
when that is doubted or questioned by any one. The 
dependence of one method on another for its proof or 
verification is a difficulty, not peculiar to testimony, but 
common to all the methods of knowledge. Further, there 
are certain crucial instances in which we cannot go beyond 
testimony and prove its truth by some other method. If 
to the question as to why a given authority should be 
accepted, the almost inevitable answer is, as Montague 
thinks, that the authority possessed a direct knowledge of 
the truth, what should be our answer to the next question 
as to how we know that he had a direct knowledge of the 
truth. Here we have to depend on the statement of the 
authority himself. We do not require any other proof of 
his direct knowledge of the truth. Similarly, we learn that 
a name denotes a class of things from the testimony of our 
elders and they from their elders and so on indefinitely 
without there being any direct knowledge of the word’s 
meaning on the part of any one. Even in the case of the 
man who first used the name in relation to certain things 
or one who first found it to be so used, we cannot speak of 
a direct knowledge of its meaning, for the name could not 
be perceived like a label attached to those things. Thus 
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we see that, like perception and inference, testimony does 
not always require to be proved by direct knowledge, 
although it may be so proved when necessary. We should 
therefore recognise it as an independent and ultimate source 
of knowledge like perception and inference. 



CHAPTEK XX 


OTHER SOURCES OF KNOWLEDGE 
1. Different views about the ultimate sources of knowledge 

There is much difference of opinion among Indian 
thinkers as to what the ultimate sources of human know- 
ledge are. For the Carvakas, who are radical empiricists, 
perception is the only valid source of our knowledge and all 
true knowledge comes from perception. The Buddhists 
hold that perception and inference are the two ultimate 
sources of true knowledge, which include other sources like 
upamdna and 4abda. According to the Sariikhya and the 
Yoga system, 4abda or verbal testimony also should be 
recognised as an independent source of knowledge like 
perception and inference. The Sariikhya includes upamdna, 
arthdpalti and sambhava under inference, and abhdva under 
perception. ^ The Naiyayikas are in favour of the view that 
there are four independent sources of knowledge, namely, 
perception, inference, testimony and upamdna or com- 
parison. According to them, the other sources of knowledge 
may be included within these four and so need not be 
taken as ultimate or independent sources of knowledge. 
According to the Vai^e§iikas, there are four kinds of vidya 
or true know'ledge, namely, perception, inference, memory 
and intuitive experience (drsajfidna) . They include 4abda, 
upamdna, arthdpattr, abhdva, sambhava and aitihya within 
inference. ^ But there is some difference of opinion as to 
whether all the four kinds of vidyd or knowledge are 

1 TKD,, k»r. 6 : Yoga^siitra, 1.7. 

» NK., pp. 213-31. 
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independent sources of knowledf^e or not. It will follow 
from the definition of vid/yd as definite knowledge which is 
free from doubt and contradiction that all kinds of vidyd are 
pratndna or independent sources of knowledge. Sridhara in 
his Nyayakandali ^ at first tells us that perception, inference 
and smrti or memory are treated first because they are 
laukika pranulm or ordinary sources of knowledge, and 
then arsa because it is an extraordinary source of knowledge. 
Piut in the course of the discussion on smfti he observes 
that it is not a pranidtm because it depends on previous 
experience to give us knowledge of past objects. The 
Nyayalildvatli a compendium of the Viii^esika philosophy, 
establishes the view that smrt? or memory is an independent 
source of knowledge like perception, inference and intuitive 
knowledge. In the later works of the hlyaya-Vaise§ika 
philosophy, how'ever, it is generally mahituined that the 
Vai^likas accept only perception and inference as two 
independent sources of knowledge. '* According to the 
Jainas, perception, both ordinary and extraordinary, 
inference, testimony, pratyabhijM or recognition and smrti 
or memory are all independent sources of knowledge, 
although they may be classified under the two heads of 
pratyaksa and parok§a, immediate and mediate knowledge. ^ 
The Prabhakaras hold that arthdpatti or postulation should 
be accepted as a separate source of knowledge like perception, 
inference, testimony and comparison. The Bbattas and 
the VedSntins add anupalahdhi or non-perception to these 
five and maintain that there are six distinct sources of 
knowledge. The Pauranikas go further than this in holding 
that samhhava or probability and aitihya or tradition also 
are to be recognised as separate sources of knowledge like 

» Vide pp. 186, 287. 

^ Smftirapi man^ntarameva, etc., NL., p. 67 (Bombay Edn.). 

» Viie rB.,p. 66; Tl!.,p. 7. 

* Vide TT8., 1, 10-13. 
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the six pramdnas admitted by the Bha^tas and the 
Vedantins. ^ 

Now the question is this : How many independent 
sources of knowledge are we to accept? The Naiyayikas 
accept only four sources of knowledge as distinct and 
independent. These are perception, inference, comparison 
and testimony as explained and discussed before. What 
then are they to say with regard to such alleged sources 
of knowledge as aitihya, sambhava, abhdva or anupalabdlii , 
arthupatti, snirti, pratyahhijiid and drsafmma? According 
to them, arsajmna or intuitive knowledge is a kind of 
extraordinary (alaukika) perception, while pratyabhijnd is 
only a kind of qualified perception. ^ These two come under 
perception as an ultimate source of knowledge and are not 
themselves separate sources of knowledge. As regards 
aitihya or tradition, the Naiyayikas liold that it is a kind 
of testimony, of which the source is not definitely knowm. ” 
Tradition means the continuous communication of a body 
of ideas and beliefs from one generation to another. It has 
its origin in no living individual, but is enjoyed by all 
individuals as the common property of the race. Now the 
body of ideas and beliefs constituting a particular tradition 
is accepted as true on the authority of some person or 
persons, whoever they may be. We believe in tradition 
because we arc pretty confident that it must have originally 
emanated from some reliable persons. As such, tradition 
is a form of vague testimony, in wdiich we know certain 
things on the authority of some unknown persons. Similarly, 
sambhava may be included within inference. It may be 
taken to mean either probable knowledge or the knowledge 
of numerical inclusion. In the first sense it is illustrated 
when we expect rain from the appearance of clouds in the 

» Vide TB., p. 66. 

* Vide Chaps IX & X ante. ' 

3 Anirdifftnpravaktrkam pravaduparariiparyatn aitibyarii, NB., 2. 2. 1, 
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sky. Here we think that there will probably be rainfall 
because we know that clouds are generally followed by 
rain. But such probable knowledge is not pramd or valid 
knowledge and so requires no pranmria or source of 
knowledge to explain it.^ In the second sense, however, 
sambhava means the knowledge of the part from that of 
the whole within which it is included. Thus we know 
that there is a hundred within a thousand, a seer within 
a maund. Such knowledge is really inferential in character, 
since it depends on the knowledge of vyapti or invariable 
concomitance between the part and the whole. Hence 
sambhava need not be taken as a separate source of 
knowledge other than anumUna or inference. The question 
as to whether arthdpatti, abhdva or anupalahdhi, and smrti 
should be recognised as separate sources of knowledge or 
not will be separately considered in the following sections. 

2. Arthdpatti or postulation as a source of knowledge 

Arthdpatti as a source of knowledge consists in the 
supposition of some unperceived fact in order to explain 
a given fact. When a given or perceived fact cannot be 
explained without some other fact we have to presuppose 
or postulate the existence of this other fact even though we 
do not perceive it. A phenomenon is presented to our 
experience and we find that there is a seeming contradiction 
involved in it. We try to get over this contradiction by 
supposing some other fact which explains away the 
contradiction. The given fact which is to be explained is 
called the upapddya, and that which explains it is called 
the upapddaka. Hence here we proceed from the knowledge 
of something to be explained to the knowledge of that 

^ PracurasdhacaryasaxbvedaD&t bjiddhirabadbita 8atiibba\ab> etc., NIj>» p. 57. 

^ Saihbbavo oSma avin&bbavino *rthasja sattagrabapadanjaaja Battftgraba^am... 
tadapyannmanameva, NB., 2. 2. 1*2. 

00— (1117B) 
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which explain® it, i.e. from the consequence to the ground.' 
Thus when a man who is growing fat says that he fasts, 
we find an apparent contradiction between his increasing 
fatness and his fasting. We get out of this contradiction 
by the supposition that the man eats at night, because a 
man who fasts at day cannot grow fat unless he takes food 
at night. Or, a man, who is living, is not found in his 
house. To explain the absence of the man from his house 
we suppose that he is somewhere outside his house, because 
a living man cannot be absent from his house unless he lives 
outside it. 

According to the Advaita Vedanta and the Bhatta 
Mimauisa, arthdpatti is a separate source of knowledge, 
because it gives us a knowledge of facts which cannot be 
otherwise explained, ft cannot be explained by perception, 
since the fact known through arthdpatti is not perceived 
by us. That the fat man eats at night is not a matter of 
perception for us. Nor can we explain this knowledge by 
inference. According to the Advaitins, arthdpatti is not 
an inference. It cannot be reduced to anmyi inference, 
because there is no anoaya or agreement in presence between 
fatness and eating at night as between smoke and fire. 
We cannot say that wherever there is fatness there is eating 
at night, just as we can say that wherever there is smoke 
there is fire. Nor can arthdpatti be reduced to vyatireki 
inference, because there is no such thing as vyatireki 
inference. Further, the direct report of our consciousness 
is against the supposition that arthdpatti is an inference. In 
anuvyamsdya or introspection of the knowledge by arthdpatti 
we do not feel to have ‘ inferred ’ anything, but simply 
to have supposed or presumed something in order to explain 
something else.^ 

» UpapadyajflaneDa upapadakajfianam arthapattiU, . tc., VP., Ch. V. Arthapalti- 
rapi df^tat} druto va 'rtho’nyatba nopapadyata ityarthakalpana, SD., p. 7fi. 

? VP.,Ch. V. 
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The Naiyayikas, Sarhkhyas and others object to the 
above view of arthapatti as a separate source of knowledge. 
According to the Naiyayikas, arthapatti may be reduced to 
an inference of the vyatireki type. It is not indeed an 
annayi inference in which the major premise expresses a 
positive relation of agreement in presence between the 
middle and the major term, e.g. ‘ whenever there is 
fatness, there is eating at night.’ On the other hand, it 
is a vyatireki inference in which the major premise expresses 
a universal relation between the absence of the major and 
the absence of the middle. Thus the above example of 
arthapatti may be reduced to the following syllogism : 

A man who does not eat at night while fasting by day 

is not fat ; 

This man who fasts at day is fat ; 

This man is not a man who does not eat at night, i.e, 

he eats at night. 

As arthapatti may thus be reduced to vyatireki inference, the 
Naiyayikas refuse to acknowledge it as a separate source of 
knowledge.* So also the Samkhya philosophers explain 
arthapatti as a form of inference. Taking the second 
example of arthdpatti given above, Vacaspati points out that 
it can be reduced to the following inference : 

If a living individual is absent somewhere, he is present 

elsewhere ; 

Devadatta who is living is absent from home ; 

.'. He is somewhere outside his home. 

Here a man’s existence outside his home is inferred from 
‘ his absence from home ’ as the lihga or the middle term. 
There is a relation of vydpti or universal concomitance 
between a man*s pres^ce somewhere and his absence 


1 Yastu na r&trau bhunkte nasau di\abbuftjanatve sati pIno, etc., TB., p. 15. 
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elsewhere. Every man finds this to be true in his own 
case. Hence when we know the one from the other we 
simply infer it from its liriga or universal concomitant, just 
as we infer fire from smoke. ’ 

The Bhatta Mlmainsakas expose the futility of the 
attempt to reduce arthapatti to inference. They point out 
certain fundamental differences between inference and 
arthapatti, which make it impossible for us to reduce either 
of them to the other. It may seem at first view that 
inference and arthapatti involve the same process of 
reasoning. In arthupatti we pass from the knowledge of an 
observed phenomenon to that of an unobserved phenomenon 
without which it cannot be explained. In inference also 
we pass from the obseiwed smoke to the unobserved fire as 
that which alone explains the smoke. But a closer view 
of the matter reveals certain important and unmistakable 
differences between the two. In inference we proceed from 
the gamaka or the evidentiary fact to the gamya or the 
evidenced fact, while in arthapatti we pass from the gamya 
or the fact to be evidenced and explained to the gamaka or 
that which evidences and explains it. Again, in arthapatti 
we are confronted with an apparent conflict between two 
facts, e.g. a man’s fatness and fasting by day, or, a man 
being alive and yet absent from home. In order to resolve 
this conflict we have to presuppose or postulate another fact, 
namely, that the man eats at night, or that the man has 
gone out. So long as we do not make this supposition we 
are in doubt as to whether the man really fasts, or whether 
he really exists or not. Such doubtful facts cannot be the 
lihga or the mindle term of any valid inference. In 
arthapatti we get over this state of doubt and conflict by 
supposing something which explains them away. Hence 


1 Kvamartbapattjrapi ria prainajgtaDtaranj...yada JehaWavyapakab sannekatra nasti 
tadauyatrasti, etc.» Tattmkaumudi, p. 40. 
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while in inference we pass from an undoubted fact (ni§cita 
(jamdka) to its invariable concomitant, in arthapatti we 
proceed from a doubtful fact {samdigdha gamaka) to some- 
thing which explains it and saves us from the doubt. ’ 
Finally, if arthapatti is to be reduced to inference, we must 
show what the Hhga or the middle term of that inference 
is. When we argue that Devadatta exists outside his 
house because he is living and yet absent from home, we 
cannot take mere ‘ absence from home ’ as the middle 
term, for the man may be dead and cease to exist at all. 
Nor can we say that ‘ living ’ is the middle term, because 
a living man may exist inside his house. Nor again can 
it be said that Devadatta’s ‘ living together with his absence 
in the house ’ is the middle term from which we infer his 
existence outside the house. In an inference we first know 
the liiiga or the middle term and then, through it, the lihgi 
or the major terra. The two arc not known together, but 
one after the other. In the case of Devadatta, however, we 
cannot connect his living with his absence from the house 
except through the idea of his existence outside the bouse. 
Hence to know the alleged middle term, namely, ‘ his living 
together with his absence from the house ’ is just to know 
his existence outside the house. This being known along 
with the alleged middle term, there remains nothing more 
to be inferred from it. So arthapatti is not the inference 
of the major term from the middle term, but the pre- 
supposition of one fact in order to explain another, in which 
is involved a seeming contradiction. 

^ Byadevam, yadyaoupapaDnaiii gamakam syat, iba tu yannopapadyate tadeva 
gaixiyam...yath& cannmane m^citam gamakaiD, evamartbapattaD parhdigdliHiii 
gamakaraiti, etc., SD., pp. 76-77. 

^ Ma iavadgrhabbavauiatram lifigaih rarte'pi sathbhavat, na jivaDatDatraih 
gfbc'pi sadbhavat, ato jlvanasaruar^^ grhabhavo liAgamitJ vaktavyam, pratbaiDarh ca 
HAgamavagamya pai^allibgyaQuroaDena lbbaTitavyan]...atra ca on babirbbava- 
vagatoamantarepa grbabhfivo ivanaih ca saihsrstadi pratyetum i^akyate virodbat^ 
etc., SD., p. 78. 
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The Bhatta Mlniariisakas next discuss the question of 
reducing inference lo arthapatti. It may be said that if we 
accept arthapatti as a separate source of knowledge, there is 
no more necessity of recognising inference as a different 
source of knowledge. Inference may be shown to be the 
same as arthapatti , for we can analyse an inference in the 
following way. When I see smoke in the hill, I think that if 
there were no fire, this smoke would be unaccounted for. 
Therefore, either there is no smoke in the hill or the 
universal proposition, ‘ wherever there is smoke, there is 
fire,’ is false. But neither of the alternatives can be 
accepted. 'I’he universal proposition has been established 
with rigorous certainty and the smoke is an object of 
perception. Hence the apparent contradiction i.s resolved 
by the supposition that there is fire. Thus inference 
becomes identical with arthapatti. To this the Bhattas 
reply that inference may be said to be arthapatti only if we 
admit that the universal proposition was not previously known 
by inference. In certain instances we know that smoke is 
related to fire. From this we infer that all smoke is related 
to fire. It cannot be said that without the universal 
proposition our knowledge of the relation between smoke 
and fire in certain instances involves a contradiction which 
is resolved by the postulation of it. Hence the knowledge 
of the universal proposition requires to be explained by 
inference as a separate source of knowledge. ’ 

Now we are to observe that arthapatti as explained 
above is an independent pramana like perception, inference 
and the rest. It cannot be reduced to inference as the 
Naiyayikas and the Samkhyas endeavour to do. The 
reason for this, however, is not, as the Advaitins suppose, 
that there is no such thing as vyatireki inference, to which 

I Syndevaiii yadi sarvadhamavatamaKiiiinaltvamanuinBDSdanyeii&vagataiii syat, 
etc., SD., p. 70. 
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(tfthapaUi may possibly be reduced. The Advaita Vedantins 
lose their case against those who prove that vyatheki is a 
genuine type of inference, or reduce arthdpatti to some 
other kind of inference like the hypothetical-categorical or 
the disjunctive-categorical syllogism. The real reason is, 
as the Bhattas point out, tliat arthdpatti cannot be reduced 
to any kind of inference. The fundamental condition of all 
inference is the relation of vydpti or invariable concomi- 
tance between the major and the middle term. In every 
inference the conclusion follous from a universal proposi- 
tion which is the result of a previous induction. The 
knowledge of the universal proposition is derived from the 
uncontradicted experience of agreement in presence or in 
absence between the middle and the major term. In any 
inference wc apply a universal proposition, which is already 
known, to a particular case. To i-educe arthdpatti to 
inference we must, therefore, show that here our knowledge 
of the unobserved fact follows from a universal proposition 
which is already known by induction. The Naiyayikas and 
others would say that the knowledge given by arthdpatti 
does follow from certain universal propositions. That 
Devadatta eats at night follows from the universal proposi- 
tion, “ A man who does not eat at night while fasting by 
day is not fat.” Similarly, the fact that he is out follows 
from the proposition, ” A living man is either at home or 
out of it.” But these propositions are not cases of real 
vydpti or induction. They are not generalisations from the 
particular facts of experience. The universal proposition, 
” Wherever there is smoke there is fire,” is derived from 
the particular instances of their coexistence. So also, the 
proposition, ” Wherever there is no fire there is no smoke,” 
is derived from the particular instances of their agreement 
in absence. But we have no previous experiences of the 
agreement in absence between ‘ eating at night ’ and 
fatness. We have previous experiences of the concomitance 
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between eating and fatness or between their absence. 
Hence to explain the apparent contradiction between fat- 
ness and absence of eating by day we have to suppose that 
there is eating at night. Our knowledge of the fact that 
Devadatta eats at night does not follow from any universal 
proposition which is already known, because there is here 
no universal proposition at all. It is the result of an 
attempt to correlate his fatness with the absence of eating 
by day — a process of reasoning which is different from that 
involved in inference. Similarly, the proposition, ‘ A 
living man is either at home or out of it,’ is not a genera- 
lisation from particular instances of the concomitance 
between a man’s absence from home and presence outside. 
We cannot say that the one coexists with the other, just 
as smoke coexists with fire. Hence we cannot deduce 
our knowledge of the fact that Devadatta is out from any 
such universal proposition. Bather, it follows in the wake 
of any attempt to reconcile the facts that Devadatta lives 
and yet he does not live in the house. In fact, the so- 
called universal proposition is itself a statement of the 
conclusion in general terms and cannot really explain it. 
Hence arthdpatti is not a form of inference, but a separate 
source of knowledge. 

3. Abhava and anupalabdhi as sources of Imotoledge 

Abhdva may be taken to mean either contrast or non- 
cognition. In the first sense it means a relation of contrast 
or antithesis between two things as between existence and 
non-existence. ^ When there is such a relation of contrast 
or contradiction between two things, then from the exist- 
ence of the one we may know the non-existence of the 
other and vice versa. Thus from the non-existence of rain 


^ Abb&vo virodbli abbutaib bhutasys, etc., NB., 2,2.1. 
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we know the existence of some contact of the clouds with 
high winds which prevent rainfall. It is on account of the 
ob.structioa offered by high winds that rain drops do not fall 
to the ground, as they otherwise would by the force of 
gravity. The Naiyayikas hold that this argument from non- 
existence to existence is really a form of inference, because it 
is based on a uniform relation of concomitance between two 
opposite or contradictory things. Two contradictory objects 
are so related to one another that the existence of the one 
implies the non-existence of the other and vice versa. Hence 
abhdva or non-existence as a source of knowledge is to be 
included within inference. * The Vaisesikas also reduce 
ahhdva to inference. According to them, the non-existence 
of the effect indicates the non-existence of the cause, just 
as its existence indicates the existence of the cause. Hence 
ahhdva or non-existence gives us the knowledge of that 
which is uniformly related to it, like the lihga or the 
middle term of an inference. The argument based on 
or non-existence is thus really a kind of anumdna 
or inference. ^ 

Later Naiyayikas take abhdva to mean the absence, of 
cognition and not the relation of contrast or opposition 
between two things. ■’* In this seme abhdva coincides with 
anupalabdhi or non-cognition. According to the Bhat^a 
Mimamsfi, and the Adyaita Vedanta, anupalabdhi is an 
independent pramdna or source of knowledge. It is the 
unique cause of such presentative knowledge of non- 
existence as is not due to inference or any other kind of 
knowledge. * Thus the non-existence of a jar on the table 
which I see before me is known from the absence of its cogni- 

> Ibid. 

* NK., p. 226; vs., 9.2.1. 

s TB.,p. 15; N.n.,p. 67. 

* JiianakaraQa;aD;6bh3TSDubhaviltk.(]bar3pakarapamaDupa)ab<)Iiirupaih pramS^ani, 
VP., Cb. VI. 
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fcion or its nou-perception (anupalabdhi) . I judge that the jar 
does not exist on the table because it is not perceived, while I 
know that it would have been perceived if it existed there. 
This knowledge of non-existence cannot be explained by 
inference, since it is not brought about by the knowledge 
of vyapti or a universal relation between two terms. It 
cannot be said that the non-existence of the jar is inferred 
from its non-perception which is known to be universally 
related to non-existence. The knowledge of a universal re- 
lation between non- perception and non-existence requires a 
previous knowledge of non-existence as such, which cannot 
be given by any inference. ‘ Nor can we explain the know- 
ledge of the jar’s non-existence by comparison (upamana) 
or testimony, since it is not due to any knowledge of 
similarity or of words and sentences. Hence to explain 
the direct knowledge of the jar’s non-existence we have to 
recognise anupalabdhi or non-perception as a separate and 
independent source of knowledge. All non-perception, 
however, does not prove the non-existence of what is not 
perceived. We cannot perceive such supersensible entities 
asdharmaand adharina, ether and atom. Yet we do not judge 
them to be non-existent. Non-perception gives us the 
knowledge of the non-existence of such objects as should 
have been perceived if they existed. If a thing should 
be perceived under certain circumstances, then its non- 
perception under those circumstances is a proof of its 
non-existence. It is this appropriate non-perception 
iyogyinupalabdhi) that is the source of our knowledge of 
non-existence. ^ 

The Naiyayikas, Saihkhyas® and others controvert the 
above view of anupalabdhi as an independent source of 

^ Napyaiiuineya^, ajMteoa teoa kasjacilliAgasya sambaodbagiaha^asambhavat', 
SD., p. 87. 

» VP. & SD.,»6id, 

® BvamabhftTo *pi pratyaksameva, TKD., p. 60. 
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the knowledge of non-existence. According to them, such 
knowledge does not require anupalabdhi as a separate 
source of knowledge, but is a special case of perception. 
Just as we perceive the existence of objects, so also we 
can perceive their non-existence under certain conditions. 
When there is a jar on the table before me 1 perceive its 
existence through a direct contact between my senses 
and the object, jar. Hence the existence of the jar is 
directly perceived by me. But when there is no jar on 
the same table, I perceive its absence or non-existence as 
a characteristic of the table. The table is characterised 
by the absence of the jar. Hence the absence of the jar 
comes in contact with my senses through being adjectival 
{viiesana) to the table which is in direct contact with the 
senses. So when I directly perceive the table, I indirectly 
perceive the absence of the jar on it. This perception 
of the absence or non-existence of a thing, however, requires 
two negative conditions, namely, the non-perception 
{anupalamhha) of that thing and the hypothetical reasoning 
(tarka) that if it existed it would have been perceived 
like the table. Before we come to know the absence of 
the jar on the table we must be sure of the fact that we 
do not perceive it there. Further, we must be sure that 
all the conditions that are necessary for its perception are 
present at the time when it is not perceived. I’lie absence 
of the jar is perceived by me when 1. do not perceive it 
on the table but know that it would have been perceived 
if it existed there. The non-existence of the jar is thus 
known by means of perception when it is combined with 
the non-perception of the jar and the hypothetical reasoning 
about its existence. ^ That this knowledge of non-existence 
is a form of perception is directly felt by us. We are 
immediahdy aware of the fact that the non-e.xistence of 

• 

* Tark»scihakariigianupalariibha68natlien.i pratyakge^^aivabh&vagraba^at, TB.. p. 15. 
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a jar on the table is directly known or perceived by us, 
Anupalahdhi or non-perception of the jar is a negative condi- 
tion of the perception, and not the source of our knowledge of 
its non-existence. If non-perception be taken as a source of 
knowledge, then it must be either cognised by some other 
non-perception or not cognised at all. On the first alter- 
native we are landed in the fallacy of argumentum ad 
infinitum. On the second, non-perception becomes identical 
with perception, since, like perception, it is knowledge 
which is not produced by any other knowledge. Hence 

the Naiyayikas conclude that non-perception is not a 
separate source of knowledge, but a special case of per- 
ception. ’ 

We have already seen how the knowledge of non- 

existence, which is not due to inference or any other kind 
of reasoning, cannot be explained by perception. A negative 
fact like the non-existence of a jar is not a sensible fact 

like the existence of the table. We do not understand 
how our senses can come in contact with the absence of 
a thing. A man says at noon that nobody came to his 
house in the morning. Here we cannot suppose any 
contact between sense and nobody. It cannot be said 

that we perceive the non-existence of a thing as a charac- 
teristic or quality of the locus in which it is non-existent. 
To know a certain locus as characterised by the absence 
of an object is to know beforehand what absence or non- 
existence is. Hence our primary knowledge of non-exist- 
ence cannot be a perception of it as the quality of any 
locus, like the red colour of a rose. Nor can it be said 
that we are immediately aware of the fact that the non- 
existence of a thing is perceived. Wbat we immediately 
know is that we do not perceive a thing in a certain place. 

* AbhivapratyakfasyaDiibhavikatvSdannpalaiiibbo'pi na praunAqSotaraDi etc., SM , 
p. SOS. 
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This absence of perception gives us the knovvleclge of its 
non-existence. The Naiyayikas practically admit this 
when they take non-perception as the antecedent condition 
of the perception of non-existence. If to perceive the non- 
existence of a thing we are to make sure that we do not 
perceive it under favourable circumstances, then we are to 
say that it is the absence of perception that assures us of 
the thing’s non-existence. Hence we conclude that anu- 
paJabdhi or non-perception should be recognised as a separate 
source of knowledge to explain our primary cognition of 
the non-existence of objects. 

4. Smrti or memory as a distinct source of knowledge 

We have already given an account of the view's of 
the different schools of Indian philosophy with regard to 
smrti or memory. It may be recalled here that with the 
exception of the Jaina, the Vai^esika and the Advaita 
Vedanta system, all the scliools are definitely opposed 
to smrti being regarded as a form of valid knowledge. 
All these schools agi’ee in holding that siiirti is know- 
ledge which is solely due to the impressions of past 
experiences. In it there is a revival of the impressions 
of some old experience and consequently a repetition 
of the experience itself in the form of images. Smrti 
as a revival of past experiences has been excluded from 

the forms of valid knowledge on two main grounds. 

First, it has been urged by the MTmarnsakas that smrti does 
not give us any new knowledge but is only the revival of 

some old knowledge. In it we do not know anything new, 

but only remember that we knew something before. Then 
the Naiyayikas, who do not accept this as a conclusive 
reason, argue that smrti is not pramd or valid knowdedge 
because it is not anuhbava or presentative knowledge. In 
it we have the knowledge of what was once given in our 
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experience, but fias now ceased to be given and presented 
to us. It is not the presentation of any objective fact but 
the representation of what was once presented. The object 
as remembered is different from the presented object, since 
the object as presented before has now ceased to exist. 
Hence we cannot speak of a true correspondence between 
memory and its object (ydtharthya) . 

The Jainas who accept smrli or memory as a source of 
valid knowledge refute the above grounds urged against it. 
According to them, smrti is not merely a revival of the 
impressions of past experience. While the origin of 
memory is conditioned by the revival of impressions of past 
experiences, its essence lies in the knowledge of something 
as * that,’ i.e. as past {talitydMra).^ It is the knowledge 
of a previously experienced object as past. To put it in the 
words of Hobhouse, ‘ memory is an assertion of the past as 
past.’ That memory refers to a previously experienced 
object, or that it is an assertion of the past, is known from 
memory itself. Such knowledge of the past by means of 
memory is valid, since, like perception, it leads to success- 
ful activity. We cannot deny the validity of the knowledge 
by memory simply on the ground that it refers to a previ- 
ously known object. If memory becomes invalid because 
its object is previously known, then the perception of the 
fire which is already known by inference would become 
invalid. Lastly, if memory be invalid, then all inferences 
which are based on the remembrance of vydpti between the 
major and the middle term would become invalid.* How 
can any knowledge be valid when it has its basis in memory 
which is invalid? The validity of memory is presupposed 
in the validity of inference as a source of knowledge. 

^ Tadityakaranubhutarthttviftaja Ui pratltit; snirtirityncyate, Pnnneynkamaht^ 
morlan4o, p. < 

^ Na casavapramao^aiii saiiivadakatvat . . . ko hi smjiiipurvalrainaiiiintaritiiDabbyu- 
pagaiDya punastaiii niiakuryat, etc.» ibid.,yp, 
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Some Vai^esika writers also are in favour of accepting 
smrti as a source of our knowledge of the past. Laugakai 
Bliaskara recognises both memory and presentative cognition 
(smrtyanubhava) as forms of valid knowledge and their 
instrumental or special causes as sources of knowledge. 
According to him, smrti or memory arises out of the 
impressions of past experience and is the knowledge of an 
individual object as ‘ that ’ or as something previously 
experienced, e.g. ‘ that bathing ghat,’ ‘ that city of 
Benares.’ ^ Vallabhacarya proves on strong grounds' that 
smrti or memory also is an independent source of know- 
ledge. Smrti is a separate pramam because it gives us a 
true knowledge of certain facts {arthaniicayahetiitv&t). The 
fact that it depends on previous experience is no reason for 
denying its independence, for that is something common to 
all the pramdnas or sources of knowledge. It cannot be 
said that it is merely the repetition of some previous 
experience. It is something more than the faint repetition 
of a past experience. If it were not so, we could not at all 
know that the experience is past. In smrti or memory we 
know an object as that which is past. The awareness of 
its ‘ pastness ’ is no part of our previous experience of it. 
It is memory that gives a knowdedge of this new element, 
namely, the * thatness ’ or the ‘ pastness ’ of an object, and 
is, therefore, an independent source of knowledge. Hence 
the Mlmarhsaka contention that memory does not give us 
any new knowledge falls to the ground. Then the Naiya- 
yikas’ objection that smrti or memory does not correspond 
to its object is also untenable. It is true that in memory 
an object is thought of as being present at some time in the 
past (purvavartamdnakaldvacchinna) and that its once present 
condition has now been extinct (nwrttapurvdvastha). But 


1 Sathskaramairajanyam jfianam sin|tj^. yaths pa m^jt^ikarpikS . . . 8n,|^yanu* 
l)baya8adharanaii& pramakarai^am pramanam, Tarkakaumudi,^, 6. 
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this is no good ground for denying the correspondence 
between memory and its object. When we remember an 
object, we are aware of representing it as no longer present 
or with its old conditions as now' extinct. The object is 
therefore faithfully represented in memory. It follows from 
this that memory is the true knowledge of an object. ’ We 
may add also that memory is a presentative knowledge 
(anuhhava), since it is based on an objective order of 
things in the world. As we have already seen, annbhava 
or presentative knowledge is the cognition of what is 
objective (taltva) as distinguished from the false or the 
subjective {/'iropita). In presentative knowledge the object 
need not be directly given as in perception, for that 
will exclude inference, comparison and testimony from 
the field of omibhava or [)resentative knowledge. All 
these, however, are recognised by the Maiyayikas as 
forms of presentative knowledge. What is common to all 
these recognised forms of presentative knowledge is not 
that they give us an immediate knowledge of some object, 
but that they refer, either directly or indirectly, to 
an objective fact or an objective order of facts. In this 
sense smrti or memory is as good a presentative knowledge 
as any other recognised by the Nyiiya or any other school 
of Indian philosophy. The fact that an object is past is as 
objective as the ' present existence of another. ^ Hence 
memory as the knowledge of the past as past is a true 
presentative know'ledge (yatharthanubhava) . To explain 
such knowledge of the past we have to accept smrti or 
memory as a separate source of knowledge {pramana). 

^ Sinrtirapi ininantaranaeva, arthaniScayahetutvat, anubhavaparataDtryStnnaivam 
iti cet, na, ntputtiparatantryasya pramij^antarasamyat. Adhikaparicchede ca 
praraapQatvat, anyatba tadvyavaslbanupapaiteh, tatr&vacchinam hi sro^tirartham- 
akalayati, cayadi purvanubhavasyapi gocaralj, tada tatrapi tadityullekha^ sy&t . . . 
nacet amrtireva tatranapek^eti manara, Nyayallldj^ati, pp. 67-68. 

* Cf. H. H. Price, Perception, p. 11 : “ The past is as much a part of the 

real world as the presenty and quite as iaterestiDg/' 
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Among Western thinkers Russell, Hobhouse and others 
recognise memory as the primary source of all our know- 
ledge concerning the past. They agree in holding that we 
may know the past in other ways too, for example, by 
reading history or by inference. But these cannot give us 
any knowledge of the past unless we have already a direct 
knowledge of it through memory. Thus Russell says : 
“ It is obvious that we often remember what we have seen 
or heard or had otherwise present to our senses, and that 
in such cases we are still immediately aware of what we 
remember, in spite of the fact that it appears as past and 
not as present. This immediate knowledge by memory is 
tlie source of all our knowledge concerning the past; without 
it, there could be no knowledge of the past by inference, 
since we should never know that there was anything past 
to be inferred.” ' In another place Russell observes that 
memory resembles perception in point of immediacy and 
differs from it mainly by being referred to the past. ® 
Similarly, Hobhouse ® shows that memory is neither the 
retention of past experience, nor a mere image of past 
experience, but an assertion of the past as past on the basis 
of such retention and images. Without a direct knowledge 
of the past by memory we cannot understand retention as 
an effect of past experience nor an image as an image of 
the past. It cannot be said that we may know the past by 
inference from: the retention or impression of past experience 
or from its revival as an image. For, as both Prabhaeandra f 
and Hobhouse point out, inference in its turn involves 
memory. Further, we cannot understand anything as a 
sign or mark frorn which to infer the_ past unless vve first 


^ The JPrcbleme of Philosophy^ p. 76. 

* The Analysis of Mind^ p. 17^1. 

3 The Theory of Knowledge, Pi. 1, Ch. IV. 

* Vide Prameyakamalamdrtayda, ibid, 

52— (1117B) 
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know that past as signified or marked by such and such 
things. Hence Hobhouse takes memory as a fresh postulate 
of knowledge. “ It is,” he says, ” a direct or immediate 
belief about the past, not a belief based on some other 
truth.” * A. C. Ewing ® also thinks that ‘ the direct view 
of memory is clearly true if we have any knowledge of the 
past at all. If we know the past, it is the past we know 
and not our present ideas.’ It is a mistake to suppose, as 
the Naiyayikas do, ‘ that if we are directly aware of the 
past, the past must be, so to speak, bodily present to our 
mind or occupy the same position as our present objects of 
perception.’ Thus according to these Western thinkers, 
memory gives us an immediate knowledge of the past just 
as perception gives us an immediate knowledge of the 
present. Hence there can be no objection to memory being 
regarded as true presentative knowledge (yathdrthanubham). 
This view of the matter removes the last vestige of the 
difficulties in the way of taking smrti or memory as a 
pramdvM or source of valid knowledge. In fact, it stands 
next to perception in the order of priority among the 
sources of valid knowledge. All sources of knowledge 
other than perception involve memory of some kind as one 
of their conditions. Inference cannot take place without 
the memory of a universal relation between two things 
(vydpti). Upamdna or comparison depends on memory of 
the knowledge communicated by a reliable person. In iahda 
or testimony we depend on memory in order to understand 
the meanings of words and to synthesise the meanings of the 
separate words into the construed meaning of the sentence. 
Arthdpatti or postulation involves a confliot between the 
order of our past experience as remembered and that of our 
present experience. Anupalabdhi or non-perception also 


> Op. eit., p. 70. 

• Mmd, AprU. 1980, p. 142. 
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implies a contrast between the memory of something and 
the absence of perception with regard to it. Hence, finally, 
we have to accept seven separate sources of knowledge 
which may be arranged in. order of priority as follows : 
perception, memory, non-perception, inference, comparison, 
testimony and postulation. 

6. Summary and general estimate of Nydya Epistemology 

The Nyaya theory of knowledge discusses all the import- 
ant problems of logic and the relevant problems of meta- 
physics. It formulates a realistic theory and tries to meet 
the idealist’s objections against realism as a system of 
philosophy. According to it, knowledge is a quality of the 
soul, which manifests the objects of the world. All know- 
ledge of objects, how’ever, is not valid. For knowledge, to 
be valid means to be given (anuhhava) in some way or other, 
and (o have an assurance of truth in it. The truth of know- 
ledge consists in its correspondence to real facts and the test 
of truth lies in its pragmatic value and the coherence or 
‘ consilience ’ of its different parts. It follows from this that 
memory and dream, doubt, error and hypothetical reasoning 
(tarka) cannot be regarded as valid knowledge, since they 
are either not given or not true cognitions of objects. 
These are, therefore, brought by the Naiyayikas under the 
class of non-valid knowledge which include.^ all cognitions 
which are either not given and true, or are false. The 
falsity of knowledge is constituted by its non-correspondence 
to facts and is known through failure of the practical acti- 
vities inspired by it. It follows that truth and falsity are 
not intrinsic to knowledge and that these are extrinsic 
characters determined by external conditions like corre- 
spondence and non-correspondence to reality respectively. 
So also, no knowledge is by itself known to be true or false. 
That is, truth or falsity is not self-evident in any know- 
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Udge, but must be evidenced by external conditions like the 
success or failure of practical activity. 

There are four kinds of valid knowledge and so four 
distinct and independent usetbods of knowledge. These 
are : perception, inference, comparison and testimony. 
While the old Naiyayikas define perception as an unerring 
cognition produced by sense-object contact, the moderns 
define it as immediate knowledge or as knowledge not 
brought about by any antecedent knowledge. There are five 
external senses and an internal sense called manm which is 
necessary to explain the perception of the soul and its states 
and processes. The individual soul is an eternal and all- 
pervading substance which is not essentially conscious, but 
has the quality of consciousness when it comes into relation 
with external objects through the senses. Corresponding to 
the six senses, there are six kinds of ordinary perceptions 
which give us direct knowledge of all perceptible objects 
including substances, their qualities and actions, universale, 
relations and the four kinds of non-existence. There are 
seven categories of reality, of which six stand for positive, 
and the last for negative facts. Of positive facts, sub- 
stance, attribute and action are said to be existents, while 
generality, particularity and inherence are called subsistents. 
Non-existence is a negative but real fact and, according to 
the Naiyayika, there may be a direct perception of it along 
with that of the positive fact which it qualifies. Of ordi- 
nary perception, there are three modes, namely, the nini- 
kalpaka, the savikalpaka and pratyahhijnd or recognition. 
These represent different stages in the development of our 
perceptual consciousness, but they are equally valid and 
refer to real contents of the objects of perception. In 
addition to ordinary perception, the modern Naiyayikas 
distinguish three kinds of extraordinary perception called 
samdnyalaksana, jfidnalaksana and yogaja. The first two 
are recognised by them as necessary to explain the pefeep- 
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tion of objects by senses which are not ordinarily competent 
to perceive them, and the last to explain the supernormal 
cognition of objects, which cannot be brought about by any 
sense. 

Inference is a type of syllogistic reasoning in which we 
pass from the appiehension of some mark or sign as related 
to an object, to something else, by virtue of a relation of 
invariable concomitance between the two. It is an argument 
in which some thinker asserts that a certain proposition is 
true because certain other propositions, which imply it, are 
asserted to be true. Thus inference is a combined deductive- 
inductive process which ensures both the validity of the 
reasoning employed and the truth of the conclusion reached. 
An inference must have as its constituents three terms and 
at least three propositions. There are three conditions of 
valid inference, namely, ryapU or a universal relation 
between the middle and the major term, paksata or the 
assertion of the minor term, and lingaparmmr^a or a 
synthetic view of the middle term as related to the major, 
on the one hand, and the minor, on the other. Vydpti is 
the logical ground on which the validity of inference 
depends. It is an inductive generalisation based ultimately 
on the direct perception of the universal in the particular. 
Pak^atd is the psychological ground which conditions the 
possibility of inference and is defined by the modern Naiya- 
yikas as the absence of the condition in which there is 
certainty but no w'ill to infer. Lingapardmarsa as the 
correlation of the major, middle and minor terms is useful 
for demonstrating the truth of the conclusion. These three 
steps, together with the initial statement of the object of 
inference and the final conclusion, give us the five-membered 
form of the syllogism. Since inference is a combined 
deductive-inductive reasoning in the form of a categorical 
syllogism, we have not a classification of inferences into 
deductive and inductive, immediate and mediate, syllogistic 
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and non-sylioglstic, pure and mixed. Having regard to 
their purposes, or the nature of vydpti, or the nature of the 
induction on which it is based, inferences are classified into 
svdrtha and pardrtha, or into purvavat, Se^avat and 
samUnyatodrsta , or into kevdanvayi, kevala-vyatireki and 
anvaya-vyatireki. The fallacies of inference are all material 
fallacies which affect the truth of the propositions involved 
in inference. They ultimately arise out of a fallacious reason 
or middle term. There are six kinds of fallacious middle 
terms which violate one or other of the conditions of a valid 
middle term, A logically valid inference must be free from 
all kinds of fallacies. 

Comparison is the source of our knowledge of the denota- 
tion of a word on the basis of a given description of the 
objects denoted by it. Thus a man may be told : “A 
giavai/a is an animal resembling the cow.” If, on subse- 
quently seeing a gavaya, he is able to give its name, we are 
to say that he understands the denotation of the word 
through comparison. Comparison is of different kinds, 
according to the different terms in which the description may 
be given. It is true that comparison involves an element of 
perception and of testimony. The description comes to us 
as the statement of some authority and, as such, is a kind of 
verbal testimony. So also, we know by perception that 
certain objects possess the characters mentioned in the given 
description. Still comparison cannot be reduced to percep- 
tion and testimony, because these will not explain the 
application of the name to the relevant objects, which is the 
essence of comparison. Nor can we explain it by inference, 
for when we know the denotation of a word from a giveo 
description, we do not reason syllogistically, but simply 
compare certain objects with a given description. To 
understand the denotation of a word in this way 
requires a selective activity of * the mind, which is 
different from perception, inference and testimony. 
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Therefore, comparison is a distinct method or source of 
knowledge. 

Testimony is the statement of an authoritative person, 
which serves to give us true knowledge about certain objects. 
It may come to us in the form of either spoken or written 
words and may relate to perceptible or imperceptible objects. 
In any case, there must be a significant combination of the 
words according to four conditions. They must imply one 
another and express compatible ideas. There must be ade- 
quate proximity among them, and they must convey the 
intention of the speaker or the writer who uses them. 
Testimony is the source of the greater part of a man's know- 
ledge of the world. As the verbal knowledge of objects, it is 
distinct from all other kinds of knowledge. Perception, in- 
ference or comparison cannot take the place of testimony, 
although there may be in it an element of this or that other 
knowledge. It is true that testimony ultimately depends oh 
perception or inference for its validity or for the proof of its 
validity. Again, there may sometimes be a conflict of autho- 
rities. Since, however, these difficulties are not peculiar to 
it, but rather common to all the sources of human know- 
ledge, there is no reason why testimony should not be recog- 
nised as an independent method of knowledge like perception 
and inference. If in spite of the conflict of perceptions or of 
inferences, and the need of their mutual verification, we 
accept them as independent methods, we must accept testi- 
mony and comparison also as equally independent sources of 
knowledge. All other sources of valid knowledge including 
non-perception and postulation are brought by the NaiySyikas 
under perception, inference, comparison and testimony. 
Non-perception need not be admitted as a separate source of 
knowledge to explain our knowledge of non-existence, for it 
may be perceived by us as adjectival to the existent object 
which is its locus. So also, postulation may be reduced to 
oyntireki inference and need not be made a separate method 
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of knowledge. For the Naiyayikas, then, there are four 
distinct and independent sources of knowledge. 

As a realistic theory of knowledge, based on the evidence 
of direct experience, the Nyaya epistemology has a strong 
appeal to our common sense. It has also a great value for 
the orientation of philosophical problems from the common- 
sense standpoint. But undue reliance on uncriticised ex- 
periences and common sense has been the cause of certain 
defects in the Nyaya theory. The Nyaya conception of 
knowledge as an adventitious quality of the soul substance is 
true neither to the nature of knowledge nor to that of the 
soul. To say that knowledge is a quality is to leave un- 
explained the fact of self-transcendence and ideal reference 
to objects, which is inherent in knowledge. As we have 
already observed, knowledge Is the most fundamental fact of 
reality. The distinctions of substance and quality, subject 
and object, all fall within knowledge and are intelligible only 
on the ground of knowledge. In this sense knowledge is 
the essence of the ultimate reality which we call the soul or 
the self. It does not require to be attached as a quality to 
any other reality, say matter or mind or soul. It is just the 
self-expression of reality itself. If this be true, then we 
must give up the Nyaya theory of the individual self as a 
substance which is not essentially conscious, but is accident- 
ally qualified by consciousuess when associated with a body. 
Such a view of the self is contradicted by the evidence of our 
introspective consciousness which reveals the self as a con- 
scious subject and not as a thing with the quality of con- 
sciousness. Further, on this theory, the disembodied soul will 
have no consciousness and will, therefore, be indistinguish- 
able from a material substance. So also, we must give up 
the idea of an ultimate dualism or opposition between subject 
and object, mind and matter. To the ordinary understand- 
ing, these appear to be two opposed substances which can 
hardly come into any relation with one another. The 
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Naiyayika does not go far beyond this common-sense view 
when he treats the psychological distinction between know- 
ledge and its object as the ground of an ultimate dualism 
between soul and matter as two realities. In truth, however, 
the distinction between subject and object, mind and matter 
is a relative distinction made within knowledge. , So it 
presupposes the reality of a transcendent self which makes 
the distinction and is the ground of both the objective and 
subjective, the material and mental orders of exisience. 
On the purely logical side also the Nyaya theory 
appears to be inadequate on some points. The view that 
truth is not self-evident in any knowledge, but requires in 
all cases to be evidenced by independent grounds, logically 
commits us to the fallacy of infinite regress. But, as we 
have already seen, the self is a self-evident reality wliich does 
not require and possibly cannot admit of any other proof, 
for every proof presupposes the reality of the self as con- 
cerned in the act of proving. Some Naiyayikas practically 
admit this when they say that the truth of self-consciousness 
{anuvyamsayn) is self-evident. So also, there seems to be 
no good ground for the Naiyayika’s refusal to admit memory, 
non-perception and postulation as independent ways of 
knowing. But for memory, we cannot have any knowledge 
of the past. Memory cannot be explained as a reproduction 
of past experiences, due solely to the impressions left by 
them. We could not know certain states as impressions or 
reproductions of past experiences, if we had not already 
known the past directly through memory. We may have a 
direct knowledge of the fact of non-existence, just as we have 
that of existent facts. But from this we should not con- 
clude that this direct experience is as much a matter of 
sense perception in the one case as in the other. The truth 
of the matter is that while the existent is perceived, what is 
non-existent is not perceifed, and that directly in both cases. 
Postulation is not the deduction of a conclusion from given 
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premises, but the necessary supposition of a general principle 
as the only explanation .of some given facts. For Kant the 
existence of God is a postulate of the moral life, not in the sense 
that it is deducible from certain ethical propositions, but in 
the sense that it is the only principle which can explain 
ethical propositions concerning the moral life. So we have 
to admit memory, non-perception and postulation as three 
distinct ways of knowing in addition to the four recognised 
by the Naiyayika. 

Nothing that has been said above by way of criticism 
should give one the impression that the Nyaya epistemology 
has no value. Such an impression would be entirely wrong. 
In fact, the contribution of the Nyaya tlieory of knowledge 
is not really inferior to that of any other theory, Indian or 
Western. The method of logical analysis employed by the 
Nyaya in the study of the problems of logic and metaphysics 
is a valuable asset for any system of philosophy. The 
charge is often heard against Indian philosophy that its 
theories are not based on logical reasoning but on religious 
authority and, therefore, they are dogmatic, rather than 
critical. The Nyaya philosophy is a standing repudiation of 
this charge. The theory of knowledge, formulated by the 
Nyaya, is made the basis not only of the Nyaya- Vai^esika, 
but also of other Indian systems, with slight modifications. 
The Nyaya applies the method of logical criticism to solve 
the problems of life and reality. It is by means of a sound 
logic that it tries to ascertain the truth and defend it against 
hostile criticism. Many of the contributions of this logic 
are of great value even at the present day. The realistic 
logic, or more generally, epistemology of the Nyaya will not 
suffer by comparison with the modern realistic theories of 
the West, 
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